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PREFACE TO THE SECOND EDITION 


The Mauryan polity was first published by the Univer- 
sity of Madras in 1932. The lapse of two decades since then 
has not however compelled any substantial change in the pre- 
sent edition of the book for no new material on the subject 
has come to light. The present edition was undertaken by 
•file University of Madras to meet the growing demand for the 
book since it went out of stock so early as 1938. It was con- 
sidered useful to add as appendices to the present edition two 
papers of the author, one on the unsecularity of the Arthasas- 
tra and the other on Kautalya’s Imperialism both of which 
embody the author’s original views. 

I am thankful to Dr. T. V. Mahalingam, Reader in the 
Department for helping me in the publication of this edition. 

I am profoundly grateful to the University of Madras in 
recognising the need for the present edition in response to the 
demands of research scholars in the field and sanctioning its 
publication. 

University Buildings, 

Madras-5 
1st August, 1953. 


} 


V. R. R. Dikshitah. 
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PREFACE TO FIRST EDITION 


The accompanying pages are an amplification of five 
lectures delivered at the University in 1929-30. The main 
sources of information are the Kautaliya Artha^stra, 
the inscriptions of Asoka and the fragments of Megasthenes. 
In the first chapter will be found a critical examination of 
their authenticity and their value as sources to the history of 
Mauryan India. I have come to the conclusion that the 
extant Artha^stra is the accredited work of the chancellor 
of Candragupta Maurya. The inscriptions of Asoka follow, 
to a large extent, this all important treatise. Though the 
fragments of Megasthenes could not be credited with much 
trustworthiness, they are used as supplementing the primary 
sources. 

One chapter is devoted to the character and extent of 
the Empire. Three chapters on the Central Administration, 
and one on the Provincial and Local Governments follow. A 
careful comparison between the Kautaliyan polity and the 
polity lying behind the inscriptions of Asoka, confirms 
the view, as will be seen from these chapters, that the 
polity behind the Edicts is the Kautaliyan polity. The last 
chapter is on the religion of the Mauryas in general, and 
that of Candragupta and of Asoka in particular. A critical 
study of the relevant inscriptions, not to speak of literary 
evidences, has led me to conclude that neither Asoka was a 
Buddhist nor Candragupta a Jain. 

The correspondences between the Arthasastra texts and 
the text of the inscriptions of Asoka are so glaring that it 
would be far from the truth to postulate the theory that the 
dumb documents left to us as legacy by Asoka are essentially 
religious in tone or in character. In the light of new inter- 
pretations suggested for different terms and passages of the 
edicts, it is found that the inscriptions contain much reliable 
data to re-construct the political history of Asoka and his 
predecessors. 

In this re-construction of institutions, religious and 
political, checked and verified wherever possible from the 
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accounts of classical writers, an endeavour is made to establisli 
a thesis as to the character of the Government of the time. 
The constitution was a benevolent form of monarchy with 
democratic institutions, almost modem in character. 

My grateful acknowledgments are due to Professors 
S- Eiishnaswami Aiyangar and K. A. Nilakanta Sastri for 
valuable suggestions and guidance in the whole work. 

UMBBI GAKDENS, ^ 

madras, i V. R. RAmcJOANDRA DiKSHITAIl. 

lltfc July, 1932, 3 



CHAPTER I 


SOURCES OF INFORMATION 

Sec. i. THE EVIDENCE OF THE PURAlifAS 

Historians of Ancient India generally classify the 
original authorities for the early history of India into 
four definite divisions: (1) tradition mainly based on 
literary records, (2) contemporary literature, (3) notes 
and accounts of foreigners who visited India, and 
(4) archaeological evidence.^ Let us take up these 
sources one by one and categorically examine their 
value in reconstructing the Mauryan epoch of Indian 
History, especially its administrative side. Though the 
ancient Hindus did not possess the so-called historical 
sense in that they had not left accounts of the differ- 
ent members of a dynasty with dates of their accession 
together with their activities in chronological order, 
stiU they had an historical outlook and a geographi- 
cal outlook as well. Much is spoken to-day of 
the value of geographical studies and their import- 
ance to the historian. A similar study of geography 
coupled with history was attempted with success by 
the composers of the Puranic literature. Each of the 
eighteen Mahapurdnas, (called such because there were 
numbers of other smaller Puranas in later days: even 
the Sthalavfwhdtmyas became included in this class), 
deals, though not systematically, with five main topics 

^ See V, A. Smith, Early History of India, 4th Ed., p, 9 if. 
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(pancaZofcsd^) , namely, primary creation (sarga), 
secondary creation (jyratisarga) , genealogies of gods 
and patriarchs (vanhsa), reigns of various Manus 
(manvantara) , and the history of the old dynasties of 
kings (va-thmnucanta) } In a recent valuable work 
of Von Willibald Kirfel entitled Das Puranu Panca- 
laksaum^ an attempt is made to group together the com- 
mon texts of these Puranas on the five main topics. 
An early endeavour in this direction was made by 
F. E. Pargiter who in his works Ancient Indian His- 
torical Tradition and Pur&na Text of the Dynasties 
of the Kali Age was concerned chiefly with the last of 
the five topics of this class. Reducing these five topics 
for the sake of convenience to two— creation of the 
universe and the genealogy of gods and kings — ^we find 
the principal aim of the Puraiias to be a comprehensive 
study of the geography and the history of the then 
known world. The first two out of the, fivajj|eal wth 
the earth and its surface, atmosphere, climate, land and 
water forms, geography of vegetation .and animal life 
including the habitations of man. The last three topics 
are the history of gods, of Manu the first king and of 
the other later kings. From this the object of the 
Purana literature is evident that it is to impart a 
knowledge of the geography and tiie history of the 
land. If we are permitted to make a conjecture, the 
ancient writers conceived that a study of geography, 
i.e., the various phenomena of nature precedes any 
study of history. Having thrown open the study of 
these Ptiriaipas to the members of all castes and creeds it 
seems that the Puranic writers of Ancient India expect- 

^Macdonell, History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 301. 

®Kurt Sdiroeder, Bonn 1927. 
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I 

ed every citizen of the land first to acquaint himself or v 
herself with a scientific knowledge of the historical 
geography of the land. 

If this position be granted, the Puianas are to 
be treated as the most systematic records which trans- 
mit ancient Indian historical tradition. No doubt the 
accoxmts are in certain places embellished unduly and 
sometimes unnaturally. Omitting such embellishments, 
the fact remains that any scientific historian of 
India can have ample materials which, if properly 
investigated, would go a long way to fill in the 
gaps left here and there in the various epochs of ancient 
history. The researches of' Biihler have led him to 
conclude that inasmuch as the Vayu, Vimu, Matsya, and 
Brdhmdrida Pumnas refer to roygd dynasties includ- 
ing that of the Guptas, they may be styled as historical 
Pxiranas.^ The Bhdgavata Purdna takes us a little 
farther and deals with post-Gupta dynasties also. 
The Puranas above mentioned are invaluable to our 
study, for they transmit the tradition, namely, Kautalya 
helped Candragupta, the first Mauryan King in 
establishing his rule by defeating the reigning king of the 
Nanda dynasty. Further these Puranas enable us to 
add much to the history of the pre-Mauryan India by 
way of information. 

% 

According to this soturce of information the 
Nandas reigned the earth for one hxmdred years 
and were succeeded by the Mauryas. This change in 
dynasty was effected with the help of a Brdiman, 
Kautalya by name. The latter had Candragupta 
anointed as King. The Mauryan kings reigned for 
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137 years and then the country passed into the hands 
of the Sungas. Collating all the Puranic materials 
available the following is the categorical list of the 
13 kings of the Mauryan dsmasty with respective 
periods of their rule: — 


Candragupta 

. . 24 years 

Bindusara (Bhadrasara) 

. . 24 years 

Aioka 

. . 36 years 

Kunala (Anoka’s son) 

. . 8 years 

Bandhupalita 

. . 8 years 

Indrapalita 

. . 10 years 

DaiSona 

• . 7 years 

DaSaratha 

. . 8 years 

Samprati 

. . 9 years 

SaliSuka 

. . 13 years 

Devadharman (Devavarman) 

7 years 

Satadhara (Sata-dhanus) 

8 years 

Brhadralha (Brhada^va) 

. . 70 years 


232 years 


But some Puranas like the Matsya and the Vayu^ men- 
tion nine kings of the dynasty omitting four names 
D^ona, Daiaratha, Samprati, and Sali§uka and bring 

^ uddhari§yati tan sarvan Kautilyo vai dvirastabhih 1 
bhuktva mahim var^asatam nandenduh sa bhavi§yati 1 1 
Candraguptam nrpam rajye Kautilyab. sthapasd^yati ] 
caturvimsat sama raja Candragupto bhavi§yati 1 1 
bhavita Bhadrasarastu paiicaviinSatsaixia n|pab. j 
sadtrimsattu sama raja Aioko bhavita nr?u || 
tasya puixab Kunalastu var^apyastau 6havi§yati | 
KimHasunurastau ca bhokti vai Bandhupalitab [ [ 
Bandhupalitadayado daSabhavjmdrapalitah | 
bhavita saptavarsani Devavarma naiadhipah | 
raja Sataclharaica§tau tasya putro bhavi§yati 
Brhadasvasca varsani sapta vai bhavita mpah 1 1 
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the reigning time of the dsmasty to 137 years though 
it is actually 133 years. 

Though the extant Purinas do not agree in certain 
details and however conflicting the accounts may be, 
they have done a distinct service by mentioning at 
least the names of the various kings of the dynasty, 
Pargiter has remarked rather doubtfully that the 
accoxmt of this dynasty suffered more than that of any 
other and that this was because its great fame in Bud- 
dhism disgraced it in Brahmanical eyes.^ There is 
no warrant for this supposition. It is yet a problem 
whether the Mauryas won great fame in Buddhism 
as Pargiter would have it. Our investigation into 
the subject leads us to a different view. It is a contro- 
versial point to which we shall revert in a later chap- 
ter. Granting for our present purpose that Aioka 
was a Buddhist by conviction can we conclude on this 
accoxmt that all the Maxiryan monarchs favoxired 
Buddhism ? Surely A^oka cannot be taken to repre- 
sent all the Mauryan d 5 masty. There are other 
monarchs equally great and equally tolerant and gene- 
rally accepted to be non-Buddhists. Thus the argu- 
ment of Pargiter is a mere assxunption and lacks the 
support of tangible exndence. It is again unconvincing. 
A remarkable circximstance in this connection is that 
the successors of the Mauryan dynasty, namely, the 
Suhgas and Kanvas or Klanvayanas are generally be- 
lieved to be Brahmanical in their outlook and policy. 
This view is also shared by Pargiter. Do we get any 

ityete nava bhiipia ye bholosyanti ca vasxindharam | 
saptatrimsacchatam purpam tebhya Siingan gami$yati { | 

— Vayu, Cb. 99, st. 330-36. 
cf. Matsya, Ch, 272, st. 22-26. 

^ PuTTona Text of the Dynasties of Kali Age, p, 26 and n. 
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more details of these dynasties than of the Mauryan 
dynasty ? The account here is nothing more nor 
anything less than those for the Mauryan dynasty. 
Therefore to characterise the account of this particular 
dsmasty as having suffered in the hands of its writers 
is to strain possibilities far too much. 

Sec. ii. CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE 

From the accounts given in the Puranas one fact 
emerges, namely, that Kautsdya was the moving spirit 
during the reign of the first emperor of the Mauryan 
dynasty, if not also of the second. A notable work 
on ancient Indian polity entitled Kautalya’s Artha- 
mstra was discovered by Shama Sastri of Mysore 
who edited and then translated it. The editor of 
this remarkable treatise and other scholars, European 
and Indian, examined its antiquity and came to 
the only possible conclusion that this work must 
be the work of the famous Minister of Candragupta 
Maurya. But scholars like Professors Keith and 
Wintemitz have questioned the authenticity of the 
work and they hold, in spite of a volume of opinion 
based on facts to the contrary, that it belongs to the 
School of Kautalya and that it must have been a com- 
position of the second or third century after Christ. 
The following pages are based on the theory that 
Kautalya’ s Arthamstra is a work of the fourth century 
before Christ and it will not be out of place here to 
examine the arguments for, and against, the theory 
and conclusion. 

Identification of dna 

It is said that “The mention of Cina (cinapat- 
tasca dnahhumijah) is remarkable in 300 B.C. and 
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impossible if the name is derived from the Thsin 

dynasty (247 B.C.).” ' 

The identification of Cina with China is indeed 
incongruous. Many a country in the Himalayan tracts 
is mentioned among the flourishing Janapadas in 
ancient Indian epic and Puramc literature. In the 
Vayu Purdna? the Cina coimtry is located in the Hima- 
layan regions. The suggestion® that the term refers 
to Shina, the Gilgit tribe which still retains the word 
as well as the silk industry is probable. The reference, 
then, is possibly to the Shin tribe which must have been 
famous for silk manufacture in those days. Again 
in interpreting this term we must take into account the 
circumstances under which it is used by the author. 
The ArthaMstra in its reference to the silk the Shin 
country distinguishes it from other kinds by falling it 
the Cinapatta and this shows that the ancient Cinas 
spoke a language related to Sanskrit. It is stretch- 
ing the argument too far to say that these words 
have any kind of affinity to the Chinese language. 
What is more reasonable is that these were Hima- 
layan peoples and indigenous tribes perhaps of K§a- 
triya origin. From the chapter in which the term 
occurs it can be gathered^ th^t the empire had to import 
furs and skins from the neighbouring country called 
Balhava. Balhava, according to the commentator Bhat- 
tasvlamin, is again a Himalayan de§a.® Added to 

^ Keith in J.R.A.S., 1916, p. 136. Cp. Nag, Lea Theories 
Diplomatiques, p. 118. 

sChap. 58, 83. 

®See K. P. Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, Part I, p. 212. 

^ArthaMstra, XI. 2. 

^Vide Bhatt^vamin’s Comment^, p. 42, published in 
J.B.O.R.S.f Vol. XI, Pt. H. Unfortunately we are not in 
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this is the fact that Sh and Ch (Shin, Chin) can be 
interchanged in Shin, e.g., push — ^puch.^ Thus this 
will be no argument for pushing down the date of the 
KautaMya. Above all the derivation of the name 
Cina from the Dynasty of Thsin rests on doubtful 
premises.® 


The PhUologicdl Data 

The foUowiag is another argument. “ The metre 
of the ^lokas (300 in number) in the Arthasdstra is 
far more ^classical in type than ihat of the Rdmdyana 
itself, and it contains correct Tri§tubh stanzas in regu- 
lar metre which is clear proof of comparatively recent 
date. . , . This fact, coupled with the fact that the 
language % not markedly archaic, suggests that we 
cannot l6ok for a very early date for the work.”® This 
leads us to exsIAibhe the philological data which find 
iflenMon in the work.* ^ 

The data furnished; in the ArthaMstm do fiot 
seem at first sight ^to^doUow BaSaini. The infer- 
ence is that H^her the Kaup^ya, was a jace^ 
Pauioiyan work ; ^rKautalya rejerted Pa:pini’s classi- 
fication and preferred the old Vedic philology. 
Paiiini’s date itself is a 4>one of Contention among 

possession of^ihe whole of this comm^tary as is the case 
with the other commentary NayacandTika published in the 
Punjab Sanskrit series. We are indebted to the late Ganapati 
Sa^a|^r his full and learned commentary on this all impor- 

^ Hindu Polity, Part I, p. 212. 

*See Ency. Brit, 9th ed., Vol. V, p. 626, on China. 

3 gee Jolly’s edition of the ArthoMstra^Tnixo., p. 5, 

See K. V. : Rangaswaim Aiyangar’s Some Aspects of 
Ancient Indian Polity, pp. 120-123. 
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scholars, the lowest limit being B.C. 350.^ Considered 
from different ptoints of view there is no warrant 
to place the work before Panini. It wotdd appear 
that Kautalya must have known the work but 
rejected, as Patanjali, the great commentator on 
PiSnini, did in regard to some details, e.g., classifica- 
tion of speech. The Mahahhasya^ like the Arthasastra 
classifies the parts of speech as four while Panini and 
his school lay down a twofold classification of the parts 
of speech.® 

■, ^ 

On this account can one call Patanjali pre-Pani- 
myan or can he be credited with ignorance of Panitli ? 
Apparently there was one set of scholars, perhaps a 
conservative school, who still climg to Ve(^ philology 
in spite of the rich frui^^f ^e PSnimyan scK^. There 
is evidence to show that Kautalya not i^orant of 
the Paniniyan rules. In Bk. 11, chap. 10, he shows 
himself familiar with the AstSdhyayl, a book of 
eight chapters in sutras. Kautalya mentions names 
of some garms like pmdi and cadi found in Panini’s 
garmpatha. Further there are fptmd in the treatise 
some technical terms of Sanskrit g ramm ar. There are, 
on the other hand, facts which bear out the state- 
ment that Kautalya followst. the Vedic system of philo- 
logy. First, mention is made of the fourfold classi- 
fication of the parts of speech.^ Secondly, Kautalya 


^ See A. A. Macdonell, Itidia's Past, pp. 36-37 (Oxford, 
1927). 

2Vol. I, p. 3, Ed. Kielhorti. '• 

2 Suptinantam Padam 1.4.14. The term used in the 
Arthasastra Ndrmkhydtopasarganipatdh, II. 10. ' 

^Vartiasarnghatah padarh,] 

Taccaturvidham Namdkhyat<ypasarggmpa1iaSceti | ^ q 

Tatra ndwa satvahhidhdyi | . t) u 

AvrMsicAmgam akhyatam KriyavdcU 

M. 2 
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uses the term avyaya in the masculine gender. But 
the Ijing&nus&sanci traditionally ascribed to Panini 
uses the word in both the masculine and neuter genders. 
Panini distinctly classifies it under the neuter gender.^ 
It may be remembered in this connection that th^ 
Lingdnusdsana is an important work consisting of 
183 sutras. It prescribes rules for determining the 
gender of nouns. For “unlike modem languages 
Sanskrit has a gender for every norm not necessarily 
determined by the sex.”^ In the same way we come 
across a large number of upasarga and nipata? The 
Arthamstra enumerates letters of the alphabet as 
sixty-three : ahdmdayo vanmh trisaMih^ The Panini- 
yan Siksa also says that the alphabet consists of 63 or 
64 letters, these being divided into five classes. 
Whether it is a hona fide work of the great grammarian 
is seriously qu^ioned m .difierent quarters. The 
book commences mtb a salutation to Pacini, and 
Pa^ is often repeated in the verses 
niunber dealing with a variety of metres. Here as 
in Ko/utdRyo. the author speaks in the third person 
which is a featuife^ of all ancient works. The Vyd- 
karana, which constitutes the teachings of Panini, 


Kriyavtse^dka}}, pradaya upasargali \ 
Avyayaicadayo nipatah | 


— Arthasastra, Tl. 10. 

Cp. Katyayana Pratiidkhya otherwise known as Vaia- 
saneyi Prdtiiakhya, Ch. 'VIII, sutra 47-50. 

Yaska’s Nirukta,' 1.1.1; 1.1.4. 

For nipatah, see ibid., 1.1.5 to 1.3.6. 

Nirukta, Vol. II. (Bibliotheca Indica). 

^ Purva^ka. 


See also Weber, IndiscKe Studien, Vol. IV, Part 11 

11.1.6; 1.3; 1.1.37. , -ran ii. 

P- 32 (1923) Patna. 

11,10. Cp. Macdonell, Sms, Lit/p, 267, 
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furnishes us with 14 alphabetical sutras, IVIah^vara 
sutras or Pratyahara sutras, consisting of 42 letters 
of which nine are vowels and thirty-three are conso- 
nants. Notwithstanding these, there is justification 
for . concluding that Panini is distinctly older than 
Kautalya even though the lowest limit of 350 B.C. is 
to be finally established. 

Again the argument that the work contains cor- 
rect tri^uhh stanzas in regular metre and the metre 
of the ^lokas is far more classical than that of the 
Bdmdyana is no proof of the later date of the Artha- 
sastra, but is a positive proof as to the antiquity of •the 
epic, the Rdmiiyana. India was familiar with classi- 
cal metre and tri^ubh slokas in the sixth century B.C. 
if not earlier. We know that as many as 43 stanzas 
occur in the Brhaddevata whose approximate date is 
fixed as later than 500 B.C. and earlier than 400 B.C.^ 
On this accoimt, therefore, to bring down the age of 
the work is inconclusive. 

In regard to the archaic style, the Arthasastra cer- 
tainly cultivates the peculiar archaic style of the sutras 
and this is itself an evidence for an early date. 
Dr. Keith is of opinion that the language is not 
markedly archaic.^ It is difficult to accept this view. 
For a reference to Appendix III of Ganapati Sastri’s 
edition of the Arthasastra furnishes the following 
among other arsa words : adeydt, rwdrgdyuhah, akaiik- 
seta, pascdnhah, pdrandkam, varmratram, rajjund, 
apakrdntavyam. It is further interesting to note that 

^ See The Brhaddevata, edited- by A. A. Macdouell, Part I, 
Intro., pp. xxii-xxiii. 

2J.R.A.5., 1916, p. 137, 
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Jolly accepts this fact. He says : “ Such archaic style 
is peculiar to Valmiki, Vyasa, Bhasa and Kautalya.” 

Again the classical style of the slokas and the 
metre need not be reckoned as serious arguments. 
Their evidaice is not of much value in determining 
the date of a piece of composition. Whatever that 
may be, the apparent non-conformity to Paniniyan 
rules, the markedly archaic style, and the system 
of philology which is distinctly Vedic, show that the 
author of the extant Arthasdstm must have been consi- 
derably ancient. 

’ The evidence of the Mahdhhdsya 

Yet another argument is that the Mahdhhdsya 
nowhere mentions Kautalya or the Arthasdstra, as 
also the Rajadharma sections of the Mahdhhdrata. In 
his introduction to the edition of the Arthasdstm JoUy 
himself has pointed out the futility of an argu- 
mentum ex silentium} Absence of notice of a certain 
person or book is no warrant to conclude the non-exist- 
ence of the person or tiie book. Patanjali did not men- 
tion Kautalya because there was no occasion for him 
to do it. Has he mentioned the name of ASoka ? On 
that accotmt could we relegate the ancient Emperor-; 
Aioka to the realm of pure mythology ? It has 
well said that die author of the Mahdhhdsya was not 
writing a history of Sanskrit literature.® 

The evidence of the Mahdhhdrata and the Purdrms 

As regards die Rajadharma section of the Mahd- 
hhdrata it is difficult to accept the dieory that that 

^ Introduction, p. 25. 

2 Hindu Polity, I, p. 208. 
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Jolly accepts this fact. He says : “Such archaic style 
is peculiar to Val m iki, Vyasa, Bhasa and Kautalya.” 

Again the classical style of the ^lokas and the 
metre need not be reckoned as serious sirguments. 
Their evidence is not of much value in determining 
the date of a piece of composition. Whatever that 
may he, the apparent non-conformity to Paniniyan 
rules, the markedly archaic style, and the system 
of philology which is distinctly Vedic, show that the 
author of the extant Arihasastra must have been consi- 
derably ancient. 

The evidence of the Mah&hhasya 

Yet another argument is that the Mahahhasya 
nowhere mentions Kautalya or the Artha^tm, as 
also the Rajadharma sections of the Mahahhdrata. In 
his introduction to the edition of the Arthasdstra JoUy 
himself has pointed out the futility of an argu- 
mentum ex silentium} Absence of notice of a certain 
person or book is no warrant to conclude the non-exist- 
ence of the person or the book. Patanjali did not men- 
tion Kautalya because there was no occasion for him 
to do it. Has he mentioned the name of Aioka ? On 
that account could we relegate the ancient Emperor 
ASoka to the realm of pme mythology ? It has been 
well said that the author of the Mahabhdsya was not 
writing a history of Sanskrit literature.® 

The evidence of the Mahahhdrata and the Puranas 

As regards the Rajadharma section of the Mdhd- 
hharata it is difficult to accept the theory that that 

^Introduction, p. 25. 

^ Hindu Polity,!, 
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section must have been introduced in much later times. 
The Mahdbhdrata, at least a very considerable portion 
of it, is an early work, earlier than the Dharmasastras 
and the Jatdkas. From the manuscript of its com- 
mentary by Vimala Bodbacarya we can gather some 
astronomical data which give the clue to arrive at the 
date of the Mahabharata War. From this the epoch 
of the War is presumed to be the same as that of the 
VedJinga Jyotisa (11th or 12th Century Exa- 

mining the date of the composition of tjbe Mahabharata 
“the archaic style, words and metre of the so-called 
duskara or difficult verses of the Mahabharata fur- 
nish an additional proof in support of such a remote 
antiquity claimed for the epic on astronomical 
grounds.”^ “From a reference to the solstitial colure 
in the ArdhaSlesa and SravMha, it can be concluded 
that the Mahabharata proper is as old as the 10th cen- 
tury B.C.”® If the Mahabharata proper can be 
assigned to the 10th century B.C. the Kajadharma sec- 
tion cannot be an addition after a lapse of ten cen- 
turies and more. Again, the matter contained, in the 
Rajadharma section is probably older than that in the 
extant Arthasdstra. This section of the Mahdbhd- 
rata like the Arthasdstra aimed at collating the 
different views so as to give them a practical 
shape for use to the man at the apex of the State. 
Mention is here made of different authors on polity 
but no mention is made of Kautalya. Again that Kau- 
talya is indebted to the Mahdbhdrata is seen from 
several references^ which he makes to it. Perhaps 

^See Annual Report of Mysore Arch. Dept, for 1927, 
p. 8 ff. Cp. Pradhan’s Chronology of Ancient India, Ch. XXIII. 
p. 14. 
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Kautalya found that Rajadharma section of the Mdhor 
hhdrata loose in its presentation, discussing subjects 
oflE-hand, and with no pre-conceived plan. Hence he 
felt the necessity for a systematic, analytical and 
elaborate treatment of the whole subject, and there is 
no gainsaying that he has succeeded in it. In regard 
to the Purdnas some of them are admittedly older 
works than the KautaUya and this is revealed to us by 
the fact of Kautalya’s acquaintance with the Purdnas. 
The Upanisads like the Chdndogya} and the Dharma- 
sutras like that of Apastamba^ mention the Purana.® 
Apastamba refers distinctly to the Bhavisya Purarm 
also.'* The opinion of Weber eind Max Muller® that 
the extant Purdnas are independent of the works desig- 
nated by the title in Vedic literature is not shared 
by Biihler who is disposed to believe that the existing 
Purdnas are not altogether independent of those men- 
tioned in the Vedic works.® That the Purdms had 
attained celebrity and mfiuence in the latter half of 
the Vedic period is obvious. And it is in no way in- 
compatible that Kautalya was familiar with their 
contents. 

Kautalya, a figure of mythology ? 

It is indeed a strange position taken by Jolly that 
after aU Kautalya may be a figure of pure mythology.’ 
His theory is based on three grounds. Firstly, 

1 

2I.6.i9.13; 1.10.29.7. 

3 See Biihler’s article Ivd. Ant., Vol. 25, pp. 323-28. 

4n.9.24.6. 

^Anc. Sans. Lit, pp. 40-42. 

Vol. n. Intro., pp. xxviii and xxix, especially 

the footnote. 

Introduction, p. 34. 
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Greek reports do not mention him. Secondly, Hema- 
candra relates marvellous stories about Kautalya. 
Thirdly, the minister Haksasa in the Mudrarnksasa is 
probably a myth, why should not Kautalya be mytiiical 
as well ? The first is an argv/mentum ex silentium 
which Jolly himself has decried. There is nothing 
surprising about the fact that legends have grown 
round the person of Kautalya. Every hero and 
heroine of note is raised aloft by mythological and 
legendary stories invented by the fertile brains of 
the writers. It is one of their accepted ways of 
glorification of the hero or heroine as the case may be. 
Apart from the legends which have grown around 
the epic heroes and heroines we can point to a 
number of such legends regarding others, for example, 
ASoka. There are some Buddhist books like the 
Divyavadana where several legendary stories are 
narrated about that great monarch, some of them 
incredible and verging on the border of absurdity. 
On the strength of these legends could we portray 
the character of Aioka in a light different from 
the established one ? We cannot seriously attach any 
importance to the legends and begin to build a theory 
on them. As regards Raksasa in the Mvdrdraksasa 
it has not been proved on any evidence that the charac- 
ter of Raksasa is a myth, though Professor Jolly 
speaks of it as probable. It has been well said that 
from unknown to unknown is not a logical step.^ 
Such straining and twisting caimot carry us very far. 
On the other hand, they leave us at ffie original place 
whence we started. The attempt made by Prof. JoUy 
to make out Kautalya to be a legendary figure cannot 

^ Hindu Polity, Vol. I, p. 210, 
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be treated more seriously than Bishop Whately’s simi- 
lar efEort in regard to Napoleon I in his book Historical 
Douhts concerning Napoleon} 

Greek and other foreign influence ? 

Kautalya refers to a scientific treatise on Metal- 
lurgy called Sulhadhdtu Rostra (Copper) , and mentions 
alchemy which was a late growth on the tree of TndiflTt 
science, besides making a reference to surunga which is 
from the Greek word sjnrinx.^ These statements only 
reflect a tendency among some scholars to characterise 
all technical treatises as post-Alexandrian. It is wrong 
to think of a history of ancient India to com- 
mence with Alexander’s march to India. India has 
a much older history and a more hoary civili- 
sation and culture, the beginnings of which are still a 
puzzle even to specialists in archaeology, anthropology, 
biology, geology, and scientific history. We cannot fix 
with any satisfaction the actual origins of science and 
scientific knowledge in this coxmtry or any coimtry 
whatsoever. From Alberuni® it - is seen that India 
knew alchemy before Christ and now the theory 
of its Arabian origin falls to the groxmd. Vyadi to 
whom is attributed a knowledge of alchemy may be 
identified with acarya Vyadi, the author of the San- 
graha, a work on Panini’s School of Vydkarana to 
which Patanjali was indebted.^ As regards the argu- 

1 Referred to by J. J. Meyer in his Introduction (pp. 
liii-iV) Das Altindische Buck Vom Weltund Staatslehen 
(Leipzig) . 

2 Jolly, Intro., pp. 33-34. Vol. m.2. 1925. O. Stein’s 

essays, pp. 280-318; M. Wintemitz Surunga and the KautaMya 
Arthasastra, Vol. I, p. 429f. ‘ 

3 ph XVII, Alberuni’s India by Sachau (Triibner’s 

Orient: Series, London). . . ' 

^See Bhartrhari’s Vdkyapad^ya, Eaijda, n: 483-5 (Bana- 
ras Sans. Senes, 1887). . . 
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ment that surunga is from the Greek word S3rrinx 
it is obvious that the terms sulba and surwhga are 
words borrowed from the Dravidian languages. While 
the term suruiiga is seen almost in the same form in 
the chief Dravidian languages Tamil/ Kannada, and 
Telugu, the word ivlha has its proto-ts^pe in the Dravi- 
dian seppu or semhu? Thus the term surunga need 
not necessarily be from the Greek expression syrinx. 
Syrinx has been frequently employed in siege warfare 
in Ancient India. It was in use in India when 
Alexander invaded it. Granting the word surunga is 
derived from the Greek term it cannot be denied that 
the use of syrinx was known to India before 
Alexander’s invasion. For in much earlier times the 
Greeks were living on the western borders of India 
on the Kabul river and also under the Persians in the 
Pimjab as is evidenced by the use of Greek letters on 
Persian coins of that time.® There is again not mudi 
force in the argument advanced with reference to 
Indian alchemy. Jolly and Schmidt basing their 
authority on later texts on Indian alchemy believe that 
between the two possible hypotheses of a Greco-Syriac 
or of an Arabian source, the former derivation is more 
probable. They conclude that alchemy might have 
been imported into India at the commencement of the 
Christian era. But Dr. P. C. Roy has proved that its 
origin and growth are ‘the outcome of purely indigenous 
traits’.^ Thus these arguments lose their value in the 
light of more positive evidence to the contrary. 

^See JSilappadik&ram, Canto XIV, 1. 65; Mcenimekalai, 
Canto XII, 1. 79. 

2Q.J.M. Society, Vol. XVI, pp. 40-41, A. R. Sarasvati’s 
artide. 

® See Hpi4u Polity, Part I, pp. 147-148 and 210. 

*See Hi^ory of Hindu Chemistry, Vol. 11, ch. i and v 
(1909). • 
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Again the contention that Kautalya was indebted 
to the dramatist Bhasa from whose Pratijndyaugandha- 
rdyarm he has quoted a verse is true, Kautalya makes 
no pretension that the verse in question is his own. 
He clearly makes us tmderstand that it is a quotation 
from his statement apiha slokau hhavatah. It is diffi- 
cult to accept the theory that Bhasa was a later writer 
and Kautalya must have therefore lived eifter h im . 
The date of Bhasa has been as much a vexed question 
as that of Panini or even Kautalya. A number of 
dates ranging from the 6th century B.C, to the 7th 
century A.D. have been assigned by scholars mostly 
from imaginative reasoning. The discoverer and the 
learned editor of Bhiasa’s plays M. M. Ganapati Sastri 
has, thoroughly and in detail, examined the views of 
all critics and has come to the conclusion that Bhasa was 
pre-Kautaliyan. He assigns 5th or 6th cmtuiy B.C. 
to Bl^a basing his arguments on indisputable evi- 
dence.’^ This learned view of one Mahamahopadhyaya 
is confirmed by the equally learned view of another 
Mahamahopadhyaya, Haraprasada Sastri, who accepts 
without any reserve the priority of Btesa to Kautalya 
on different grounds of which two may be cited 
here. (1) The king of the country mentioned in 
the hharatavakya of every one of Bhasa’s plays 
is one of the Nanda dynasty which preceded that of the 
Mauryas. (2) Bhasa belongs to one of the older 
schools of dramaturgy, and is unacquainted with the 
rules laid down in the Bharata Natya Sastra (now pub- 
lished in the Kavyamala series) . H, P. Sastri con- 
tinues: “I have got a cmious confirmation of the 

i Bhdsa’ s Plays — A Criticism, pp. 74-75, 
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existence of the dramaturgy in Ancient India in the 
fact that Kautalya has classed KuMavas or actors 
vnth the 3udras. Natyamstra says that the original 
KuMavas were all Brahmans or better still of divine 
origin but they ridiculed the ^is and therefore they 
were cursed to become Sudras. So their Sudra-hood 
is later than the origin of the drama. As in Canakya’s 
time they were classed as Sudras, we are to infer 
that at that time drama was an old institution.” ’• 

Fortified then by the consolidated opinions of two 
Mahamahopadhyayas of no mean repute we are in- 
clined to assign Bhasa to a period of antiquity not 
later than the 6th century B.C. It would not be 
therefore unreasonable to assign the Kautallya to 4th 
century B.C. 

Ydjnavalkyasmrti and Arthasastra 

Equally inconclusive is the effort of some scholars 
to fix the date of the Ydjnavalkyasmrti in the 3rd century 
A.D.® and to bring down the Arthasastra to a later date 
on the evidence of several parallel passages. The 
dose affinity of both the Arthasastra and the Dharma- 
sastra of Yajnavalkya lands us in the difficulty to 
determine which was the earlier. There are three 
schools of thought. One holds the view that Yajnavalkya 

1 See Bhma’s Plays, p. 54, footnote. 

2 The law-hook of Yajnavalkya has been recently the 
subject of critical study by two German scholars. J. J. 
Meyer argues that individusd authors were at the bottom of 
the law-books of ancient India in his learned work Uber das 
Wesen der altindischen Rechtsschriften (Leipzig, 1927) . This 
assumption is questioned by Hans Losch in his new book 
Die Yajnavalkya Smrti (Otto Harrassowitz, Leipzig, 1927) 
This provoked a reply from Meyer, in his Gesetzhuch wnd 
PuroTM (Breslau, 1929). Here Meyer reaffirms the position 
which he has originaUy taken, in regard to the authorship of 
Y&jnavalkyasmrti. 
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was a pre-Kautaliyan writer. The second view is that 
whatever be the date of Yajnavalkya’he drew his mate- 
rials from Kautalya. The third school maintains 
that Kautalya lived in or about the third century 
A.D. one of the dates also for the Ydjnavdlhyasmrti) , 
and the composition of the Arthasdstra must have 
been about that date. Though arguments advanc- 
ed by each school of thought are supported by 
evidence of some kind or other, the substantive 
weight of the argument is cast on the side of 
" the first school of thought whose staunch supporter 
was the late Ganapati Sastri. In the introduction 
to his edition of the Arthakdstra the learned Indo- 
logist has examined this question in a scholarly spirit 
and his conclusion must appeal to every impartial 
student of Sanskrit literature. It would not be out 
of place to refer to some of his arguments as they are 
of much consequence. 

(a) ViSvarupacarya alios SureSvaricarya in his 
commentary Bdldkndd on the Ydjnavalkya Smrti^ gives 
quotations from the ArthaMstra of Brhaspati and 
Vi§alak§a, the predecessors of Kautalya. Ganapati 
Sastri says: “It is the proper practice of a com- 
mentator that he should supply deficiencies in the state- 
ments of an author advisedly left out to be learnt from 
other sources by having recotirse to those writers who 
are known either as ancient or contemporary authority 
to the author himself, but not to those that are poste- 
rior to the author.” He did not quote Kautalya 
because the latter was posterior to Yajnavalkya.® 

(b) Yajnavalkya, the author of the Smrti, who 
studied his Yajurveda under Vai^ampayana, was a 

No. 74. 

2P. 6, Intro., Vol. I. 
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eontemporaiy of Suta of Purapic celebrity referred 
to in the Arfhoidafrn.* In dealing with Pratiloma 
marriages Kaufalya defines SQta as a son begotten of 
a Brahman woman by a Kaatriya and Mitgiulhn as a 
son begotten of a Ksatriya woman by a Vni.iya. At 
the same time he takes care to restrict the application 
of his definition in the case of S{ita>Pium'mika and 
MSgadha, the panegyrist, l^oth sprung up from the 
holy sacrificial ground td king Prthu " "It »s certain 
that centuries must have intervened In'tween Suta 
and Kaufalya before the latter coukl have believed in 
the works of SQtu ns Purfinas of archaic celebrity." * 

(c) Shama Sastri’s contention is Uuit Yajna* 
valkya and not Kaufalya would have to l>c regardetl 
as the borrower, for there are certain technical terms 
which Kautalya appears to have used in a more original 
and appropriate sense, For e.\ample, MimtUnvakya- 
nuyofia of the K<tuf«/iyn means 'trial of a criminal on 
oath‘ whereas Yajnavalkya's ayuktam iapaifnim means 
‘an improjicr oath’. The term aynkia in the Knufa- 
liyn means ‘an offtciar while ayogya of Yajnavalkva 
means ‘improper*. Ganapati Sastri has pointed out 
against this, that iapatha of the Smrti is in the opinion 
of Kautalya an unauthorised demand for statements 
on oath.* Similarly yoga and niyoga mean a ‘privi- 
lege*. One having yoga Is yiikta and one tli'serving 
of yoga is yogya. Tlius tlie diflereiue W*lwet'n 
yogya and yuktn is but little, and Imth really 
mean the same thing. It is then evident, as the 
learned scholar concludes, that Kautalya was indebt< 

» Bk III, ch " 

«Bk. m. ch. 12 

*VoI, I, Intro., pp. 6*7. 

p. 9; j(^y*s Intro., p. 18. 
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ed to the smrtis and his position in respect of the 
smrtis was that of a commentator. It therefore fol- 
lows that the contention that Yajnavalkya is posterior 
to Kau^^alya is untenable.^ 

Evidence of the Pancatantra 

A number of passages can be quoted from the 
Pancatantra where explicit references are made to 
Kautalya and his Sastra.^ In the Annual Report 
(1927) of the Mysore Archaeological Department the 
question of the date of the KautaUya ArthaM,stra 
has been re-opened and an .endeavour is made to re- 
affirm the generally accepted date of the work 350 to 
300 B.C.^ It is generally agreed that the stories in the 
Pancatantra* are based upon the political maxims pro- 
poxmded in the Kautallya. The Report referred to 
above says: “The titles, such' as separation of friends, 
winning of friends, war and peace, the loss of one’s 
acquisition and hasty action, given to th6 five hooks of 
the Pancatantra are political ideas explained in no 
work earlier than the ArthaMslra.” Again there 
is reason to believe that the author of the Pancatantra 
is indebted to the Arthasastra for the use of the word 
prakrti in the technical sense of sovereigns to be con- 
sidered in time of war.® The interpretation of the term 
in this sense is Kautalya’s own coining (svasamjnd) . 

^ See Introduction, IVivandrum ed., Vol. I, p. 9; cp. JoUy, 
Inteo., p. 18; Shama Sastri (1919) Ed. Intro., p. vii f; see nlsf* 
Yaj. Smrti with ViSvarupa Commentary T.S.S., 74, Intro., 
p. iv-viii. 

® Arthasiastriabi Caaakyadmi [ 

— Bk. 1.1. 

sa ausanasabarhaspatya canaksTanaatavittadanusthatS. I 
3Seep. 15ff. ‘ 

4 Ed. by J. Hertel and Dr. F. Edgertbn. 

^mitraprakrti and wriprahrti (Ar. Ms., Bk. VIII, ch 2- 
TantrayukU, Bk. XV, Ch. I). ’ ’ 
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The author of the Pancatantra uses again the very 
words of Kautalya when dealing with the objects of 
lokaydtra} 

This is not all. Some more passages are bor- 
rowed from different portions of the Arthasastra. 
According to Hertel the Kashmirian recension of the 
Pancatantra which bears the title Tantrakhydyihd 
dates from about 200 B.C. It can be presumed that 
the Arthaiastra which is repeatedly quoted must have 
been very familiar for a good number of years before 
the Pancatantra. At the least an interval of a century 
woiild not be too high.' Even Prof. Keith concedes 
that “it is however perfectly possible that the Artha- 
sdstra is an early work and that it may be assigned to 
the first century B.C. while its matter very probably 
is older by a good deal thain that.” ® 

Religious Data 

An examination in extenso of the religious data® 
afforded by the ArthaMstra shows that it belongs to a 
period when the Vedic religious practices and rituals 
were in vogue. Great significance is indeed attached 
to the performance of yajnas or sacrifices^ and there is 
an xmreasoned belief in the efficacy and fruitfulness of 
such sacrifices. Whenever the kingdom or king was 
visited by vyasanas or dangers, providential or other- 
wise, prayers were offered to the Vedic deities® like 
Indra, Varuna, Agni, ASvins, Jayanta and others. 

1 P. 1.1. 

2J.R.A.S., 1916, p. 137. 

® See author’s article on the Religicnis Data in the Artha- 
Sastra, Zeitschrift fiir Indologie, Vol. VII. 2 (1929) . 

^Bk; iii, ch. 14. 

*Bk. iv. ch. 3j Bk. xiii, ch. 1-2; Bk. ii, ch. 4, 
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Belief was then current that by propitiating these Gods 
calamities of all sorts could be averted, or at least 
modified to a considerable extent. Even the worship 
of nature and nature deities like the rivers and moun- 
tains is seriously recommended. Worship of snakes, 
rats, and other similar creatures is not unknown. A 
recommendation is also made for achieving objects 
desired through spells, incantations, and mystical rites 
prescribed in the Atharvaveda Samhita. The sacred 
books recommended for reged and other studies^ are 
the three Vedas and their six Angas besides the Iti- 
hasa which is also mentioned under the category of 
the Vedic literature. Hindu social polity of •oanna- 
dharma and asramadharma is explained and too much 
insistence is made on the principle of svadharma the 
fundamental basis of all varrmiramadharma system. 
A high place is given to the srotriya — ^the ideal Brah- 
man — ^who is the veritable master of all sacred litera- 
tture and who puts into practice the ideals contained in 
those books. The Purohita is glorified and he occu- 
pies a social status, equal, if not higher than the reign- 
ing chieftain of the land.® 

There is little or no trace of Buddhism or Jainism. 
There is indeed a mention of heretical sects especially 
monastic. Though Kautalya was not against san- 
nydsa still he did not allow people to indiscrimi- 
nately don the robes of a Sannyasin® on one day and 
give them up on the morrow if it did not suit their pur- 
pose. Absence of direct reference to Buddhism or 
Jaimsm leaves one wiih the impression that these rdi- 
^ous movements had not gained sufficient curreacy 

^Bk. I, di. iii. 

3 1®® Hitidu Administrative InstituUtma, p. 123 ff 

II, cn. 1. 
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or enough influence in the coixntry. These and other 
details which are scattered all through the pages of 
the work lead us on to the conclusion that the 
work belongs to an earlier epoch of Hinduism 
when the Vedic religion held firm sway in the minds 
of the people. The religious data furnished may pos- 
sibly go to support an early date for the composition 
of the work probably not later than 300 B.C. 

Astronomical Data 

In fixing the date of the composition of the Artha- 
§dstra the astronomical evidence comes in very handy. 
Two Indian scholars have independently examined 
this question and the results of their investigations 
have been happily identical. Th^e are the late 
Rajaraja Varma of Trivandrum and L. D. Swamikannu 
Pillai.^ 

Chapter 20 of Book II of the Arthasastra gives 
us enough details to arrive at a satisfactory cal- 
culation. The term yuga is used in the sense of a 
period of five years which is, in other words, the Vedic 
quinquennial cycle.^ That Kautalya is indebted to the 
Ved&nga Jyotisa is evident. Among the regal studies 
mentioned are the four Vedas and six Ahgas of which 
Jyotisa or astronomy is one.^ Kautalya says that the 
equinox is in the months of Caitra and ASvayuja* (vernal 
and autumnal equinox) , and it incresees or diminishes 

1 See Some Aspects of An. Ind. Polity, pp. 123-127; 153- 
154. See also Jacobi’s observations in Indian Antiquary, 
Vol. 47, pp. 157-161 and pp. 187-195. 

^Cp. Vayn Purana, chh. 31-28; 50.183, etc. I have dis- 
cussed this at some length in nay paper on Some Aspects of 
Vayu Purana. 

3 Bk. I, ch. iii. 

*Bk. n, ch. XX. 

M. 4 
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by three muhiirfa# once in every »ix months. This 
means that the length of the tiny iuut ntglit mhnrdtra) 
may vary to the maximum ext»ni of ihrrv mufiurfo* 
or one and a half muhtirtn^ <72 mtnutt'ni iH'hirr 
6 A.M. and one and a half rntihurms after 6 r m. 
(local time). Says Swnmiknnnu Pillai "It will Ik* 
from Table XIII apijended to my Indian Chronology 
that thi.«t condition will be satisfied only above the 
thirtieth parallel nf latitude where a maximum varia' 
tion of about 70 minuti'^ h attameel in the momimt of 
sunrise."* 

Another ,stiit»in»*nl that 'no ^h.wlow n la^t iil 
noon in the month of A’i-ulha’' affortU a |»■»*ltlvr rlue 
that the author e. .i n.iiivi* of th«* tropit's 

Af^iiiu accoi'ilmi.; to itj,* Arthnitiiim the solar 
month consists of 30 days whereas the lunar month 
consists of 29Mi days. Thus Uie lunar year la said to 
consist of 354 days and the solar year 8fMI dafi. In 
the five-year cycle Uie difiference between the solar, 
and the lunar, years is sixty days Tlirse are rhar»f 
terised as fldfiinidjwi* * Tims "thr i»^num Uir 
solstices ns well as the occurrence of intercalary inonthi 
and other items of lunisolar calendar in Uie Arfha- 
Matra, are in agreement with the conclusions of the 
Veddnga Jt/otim" * 

The Arfho^lil^rn knows of the sexagesimal 
system when it says two nolifca, „iual one muhuna * 

15 muhiirtns e{{unl a day, or a nighi and 


•Sows A»prrf» of An M Polity p I34 
* Bk, Ii. ch. XX. 

*Sotnf A/tfiveta of An Jnrf p„l, ly „ 133 
“Bk. n. ch. XX. 
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3U vinhurias iHiual uiiu clay anti a night ur 
60 nalikdi. 

According to Dr. Burgetis llu* KcxugCMimal system ol 
Hindu astronomy was borrowed from the Gritks.' 
This implies tijat Uie Jyott^t Vt’danga wljah ivaii become 
a popular work in pre-Knutaliyon days (4lh century 
B.C.) must have been written after Intlin's contact with 
the Greeks. It is an nntennble jKJsjtmn. Jyotvfa 
Vf’dnhyn js an ancient iiuHlueliun Ijelonumg at least to 
the later half of the Vedie IVrnxl. It hultis tlu’ 
field ns a valuable piece «>f sejentilk comiswition. If 
Greece could develop in the direction of sexogcsimol 
system, could not India develop also in that line ? 
Further that the sexagesimal system is exclusively 
Greek in origin has not been proved. It is just 
possible that India developed this system on independ- 
ent lines. 


Sec. III. EVlDKNir Uf VI..\S.sii'At. WilttKRS 

So much has been written boUi on points of simi- 
larity and points of dissimilarity between Megasthenes' 
Fragments and tlie Kaufatiga ArthaMstra. Every 
scholar who has had to deal with the Mauryan period 
or with the ArthaMstra has not failed to refer to the 
fragments of Megosthenes. A notable endeavour in 
tliis direction i.s by Otto Stein who has examituHl the 
whole question in his book Megosthenes iind Kaufatya 
and has essayed not with much success to establish 
the thesis that Kauialya, the author of the ArthaMstra, 
could not have been a contemporary of Megasthenes. 
In the introduction Stein writes; “The aim of this work 


'J.JIAS., 1883. p. 758. 
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is as far as possible to give all the corresponding items 
between the two and compare them in details. It is 
however difiGicult to find out an objective view-point for 
the order of the passages which have been compared, 
because we are concerned with works of different 
nature. In the one we have a collection of geogra- 
phical and^ ethnographical fragments. In the other 
we have a text-book about administration including 
home arifl foreign policy. Besides one cannot include 
topographical, mythological, and even pseudo-historical 
statements. A comparison in the order of fragments 
would lead an external view-point which is unpractical 
for our present purpose.”^ 

The remarks of Otto Stein in the above passage 
demonstrate how on a feeble foundation a theory is 
being built by him. No theory can stand by mere 
comparison or contrast of two sets of documents, one 
foreign and the other indigenous, which treat, in Stein’s 
own words, of different subject-matter. The follow- 
ing reasons could be adduced in favour of the theory 
that Megasthenes’ Fragments could not be taken seri- 
ously as a soxirce of evidence for reconstructing the 
history of Mauryan India. 

First, about the personality of the Greek writer, 
Megasthenes, ancient literary records offer only scanty 

1 “Zweck der vorliegenden Arbeit ist es, eine in einzelnan 
durchgefUhrte Vergleichung moglichst aller vergleiohbaren 
Punkte zu geben. Schwer ist es, einen objektiven Gesicht- 
spunkt fiir die Anardntmg der vergUchenen Stellen zu finden, 
da es sich dock run in ihrer Natur verschiedene Werke — ^hier 
eine geographisch-ethnigraphische Fragmentsammlung, dort 
ein Lehxbuch iiber Verwaltung, innere and Susere Politifc — 
handelt. Femer musten geographische, mythologische, 
(pseudo-) historische Nachrichten auser ^tracht bleiben; 
eine Vergleichung der Fragmente ihrer Reihenfolge nach- 
ware ein auselicher, zudem fur die Darstellung unpraktischer 
Gesichtspunkt gewesen.” Megasthenes und KaupdLya, p. 16, 
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information. It has not been conclusively shown which 
his native home was and in what dialect he left his 
accoimts. It is obvious that he was a Greek. Any- 
thing more than this -is a supposition with no evidence 
to support.^ 

Secondly, we are not in possession of all the docu- 
ments which Megasthenes is said to have left concern- 
ing India.® It is generally believed that Megasthenes’ 
Indiha consisted of four books. But what we have 
to-day is a fragment cxiUed out here and there by 
other interested writers from his books of Indika. 
It is highly regrettable that not even one full book of 
the Indika is available. And what is available, though 
fragmentary, is not even the original docurnent but 
quotations made by his contemporaries and successors 
from such original documents. How far the quota- 
tions are faithful to the original is of course a matter 
of opinion. Granting them to be faithful only such 
statements as particularly interest the writer would 
have been quoted leaving out of accotmt the context or 
the chain of circumstances under which they were made 
by the author. It is, therefore, difficult to attach full 
significance to these fragments. 

Thndly, the value of the statements expressed 
therein is not quite appreciable.® We cannot take 
every one of the statements at its face value and 
implicitly believe it to be true picture of the times. 
Eegarding the veracity of Megasthenes and the value^ 

of his vnitings, Schwanbeck, who has done signal 

% 

^Megasthenes und Kautalya, p. 1. Cp. B. Breloer, Km- 
tcMya Studien (1927), I, p. 48. 

® Breloer op. cit., p. 47. 

®See Fedic Index, Vol. II, p. 214; N. N. Law, Studies in 
Ind, History and Culture, 230 
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service for the cause of Indian history by collecting 
together the Fragments of the Indika of Megasthenes in 
one volume, writes: “The ancient writers, whenever they 
judge of those who have written on Indian matters, 
are without doubt wont to reckon Megasthenes among 
those writers who are given to lying and least worthy 
of credit and to rank him almost on a par with 
Ktesias.”^ It has been already said that the Indika 
was largely used by subsequent writers. Among them 
figure Strabo, Arrian, Diodorus, and Plinius. How 
these writers handled the Indika is described to us by the 
same authority Schwanbeck. It is said that both 
Strabo and Arrian did not take the very original but 
abridged the descriptions given by Megasthenes and 
presented them in an agreeable and pleasant style. 
Consequently the writers omitted “whatever would be 
out of place in an entertaining narrative”. Such particu- 
lars which would have been left unmentioned or only 
partially mentioned would have enriched our knowledge 
of India in the 4th century B.C. Diodorus, on the other 
hand, did not attempt in the style in which Strabo 
wanted it. The object of Diodorus seems to have been to 
use the Indika for imparting instruction to others. Dio- 
dorus then had an express view and with this view he 
made extracts from the Indika at random. The result 
was that he had to omit not only fiction but also 
fact. Again Strabo and others narrate to us practi- 
cally the same things and no fresh material is made 
available. Tliis evidently shows that the major and 
perhaps the more valuable poirtion of the iTidiJca has 
been lost beyond any probability of recovery.® 

^ Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, 
Tr. McCrindle, p. 18. 

2 Ibid., pp. 18 and 19. 
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Among the writers who are indebted to the Indika 
for the knowledge of India, Strabo’s name was men- 
tioned. Let us note what he has to say about Megas- 
thenes’ writings. Strabo says: “Generally speaking 
the men who have hiiherto written on the affairs, of 
India were a set of liars. Deimachos holds the first 
place in the list, Megasthenes comes next; while Onesi- 
kritos and Nearchos with others of the same class, 
manage to stammer out a few words of truth.”^ That 
is then the tribute paid to Megasthenes by one of his 
own coxmtrymen who lived not very long after 
him. 

Fourthly, there is the fact of the idealising 
tendency which is deeply marked in every page of his 
■writings. In this strain says Jolly, Megasthenes “was 
anxious to present the life and manners of the Indians 
in a very favourable light, much as at a later period 
Tacitus in his Germania held out the Germans of his 
time as a model to his own countrymen”.^ Influenced 
perhaps by the stoic philosophy of his times, Megas- 
thenes carried too far the tendency of idealising things 
so much so his statements are open to question. 
Continues JoUy: “In some Megas&ehes may have 
arbitrarily assigned the institutions of other countries 
to India. Thus his seven classes of population may be 
an imitation of the seven classes of the Egyptian 
people, according to Herodotus, though the details 
differ. The milestones may be a Persian institution. 
The Philosopher Plato in his idealistic work on the 
state might have furnished or influenced some of the 
political theories of Megasthenes. The sensational 

^Ancient India as described by Megasthenes and Arrian, 
Tr. McCrindle, p. 20. , 

^Punjab Sanskrit Series; Kautaliya Arihasastra, Intro., 
p. 38. 
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element is represented by winged serpents, one-homed 
horses and long-lived elephants of Megasthenes as also 
by his assertions about the enormous size of the conti- 
nent of India and the gigantic dimensions of the ditch 
surrounding the capital of Patahputra.”^ This view of 
the learned German scholar, if true, must relegate to 
the background the Fragments of the Indika. If the 
tendency to idealise things is prominent it would be 
rather difficult to get at the fact. As regards the sen- 
sational element at least one explanation may be offered. 
It is that Megasthenes confused folklore with histori- 
cal facts. Even to-day such folk-tales of winged 
serpents and homed horses are commonplace in 
India. Megasthenes might have heard of such stories 
and without inquiring into the truth muddled up 
facts with fiction. If we again agree that some 
institutions of other countries have been arbitrarily 
assigned to India then any Indian institution may be 
foreign. There will, therefore, be no necessity for us to 
compare coincidences or otherwise with a native con- 
temporary work in India. For it is building a theory 
on doubtful issues. 

There is «fegain another point which must be 
seriously considered. Is the information contained 
in. the Indika an outcome of first-hand knowledge? 
In other words, did ^egasthenes personally visit, study, 
and note down his own observations ? Were his im- 
pressions the consequence of personal and intimate 
knowledge.of men and things which he observed during 
his soioinn4^ this ancient land ? It is not very diffi- 
cult to anWer these questions. How many times 
Megasthenes came to India and how long he stayed 

1 Jolly’s edition, p. 41, 
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each time are stUl matters of dispute among scholars. 
Though there is a view that he visited India naore than 
once^ some scholars are of the decided opinion that he 
must have visited the country only once and would not 
have stayed long enough to get into touch with the 
whole of the machinery of administration including 
social, political, and economic organisations of the land. 
Schwanbeck is of opinion that he visited India only 
on one occasion and that he did not see more of India 
than the parts including Kabul and the Punjab leading 
to Pataliputra through the royal road. Schwanbeck 
adds that Megasthenes acknowledges that he knew of 
the lower part of the country traversed by the Ganges 
only from hearsay and report.® It is reasonable to 
presiune that Megasthenes could not have had a first- 
hand knowledge of things excepting the adminis- 
tration of the Capital city where he must have stayed for 
some time as a state guest. The major portion of the 
Indika must have hence been drawn from mere hearsay 
and report. Even here he was confronted by a serious 
handicap which was his ignorance of the language or 
languages of India. Unacquainted with the languages 
and literature of the India which he visited Megasthe- 
nes could not have correctly portrayed the story of his 
India however reliable may be the source from which 
he had his report. We can attach importance and 
value to a work which is the result of vast travel, 
long stay, and a good acquaintance with the languages 
of the country. These three are hardly applicable in 
the case of Megasthenes. His travel seems to have 

^ Max Muller, A History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature, 
(1859) p. 277. 

^Quoted in the Intro., McCrindle, Ancient India, pp. 15-16 
(ed. Cal. 1926). 
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been limited to a straight road leading to the Capital. 
As an ambassador we cannot expect him to stay for a 
long time. After he had delivered the message of 
his chief he should have left the place. Thirdly he 
was not familiar with the Indian languages. In 
these circumstances peculiar in themselves Jolly’s 
remarks can be taken as true: “His (Megasthenes) 
work, though earlier in date, is far inferior in intrinsic 
value to the Itineraries of the Chinese Pilgrims and 
to the great Arabian work of Alberuni on India.”^ 

Date of the visit 

Equally important is the fixing of the date of the 
visit. Megasthenes was the representative of Seleukos 
at the Court of Sibyrtius, Satrap of Arachosia. He was 
sent to Pataliputra, Candragupta’s Court, as the 
King’s ambassador. Seleukos Nikator defeated Deme- 
trios, son of Antigonus, in B.C. 312 and got pos- 
session of Babylon. He continued to extend his 
successful march rmtil he reached India in B.C. 305. 
Perhaps a war broke out which ultimately dwindled 
into petty skinnishes. Seleukos felt the weight of the 
strong arm of Candragupta and preferred the path of 
negotiations to the actual field-operations. By enter- 
ing into a treaty with Candragupta, Seleukos got a free 
hand for settling the affairs of the West. In connec- 
tion with this Megasthenes was sent to the court of 
Candragupta. 

Hence Megasthenes must have visited the 
Indian Capital some time between 302 and 288 
B.C. We cannot with any certainty fix exactly the 
year when he visited Candragupta. There is a version as 


^ Intro., p. 41 to his edition of the ArthaS&stra, 
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has been pointed out earlier that Megasthenes’ visits 
to the Indian continent were often and frequent. 
This view is apparently based on the statement made 
by Arrian in his Exped. Alex. V, (vi), 2. Here he 
refers — according to Schwanbeck’s interpretation of 
the passage — to frequent interviews with the kings and 
not frequent visits as rendered by other writers.^' In 
the same way in his Indika^ Arrian says: “Megas- 
thenes, so far as appears, did not travel over much of 
India, though no doubt he saw more of it than those 
who came with Alexander, the son of Philip, for ai^he 
tells us, he resided at the Court of Sandrokottos, the 
greatest king in India, and also at the Coiirt of Poros, 
who was still greater than he”. This would imply 
that Megasthenes visited king Poros who was 
dead m B.C, 317. Lassen regarded this hardly 
credible and thought ‘the mention of Poros a careless 
addition of a chance transcriber’,® Schwanbeck would 
retain the phrase and translate the original “and who 
was even greater than Poros”.* Thus the theory that 
Megasthenes visited India more than once was due to 
the misunderstanding of Arrian’s statement. Except- 
ing these imcertain passages, there is no other evidence 
to confirm the theory of frequent visits. . On the other 
hand there is the evidence of Strabo® and of Pliny where - 
mention is made of only one embassy. The passage of 
Pliny as translated runs thus: “Megasthenes remained 
for some time with the Indian kings and wrote a history 
of Indian affairs, that he might hand down to posterity 

- 4 

^ Hie Italics are mine, 

2V, p. 220. 

2 See Intro,, p. 14. 

*Ibid. 

5XV, p. 702 (Frag. 25); H, p. 70 (Frag. 29). 
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a fai thf ul account of 2 ill that he had witnessed.” ^ It 
is therefore difficult to credit Megasthenes with frequent 
visits to the Indian Empire. It is reasonable to believe 
that he saw Candragupta in connection with the treaty 
a-nd left his impressions of a people whose culture and 
civilisation evoked enthusiasm and wonder in his 
mind. 

If then Megasthenes visited India between the 
years 302 and 298 B.C.,^ he must have noticed the 
a dminis tration of the land in its fully developed state. 
It was more than two decades since Candragupta 
ascended the Magadhan throne and consolidated his 
newly acquired empire. And so, his visit should have 
been during the closing years of the reign of that re- 
markable emperor. We could be really and fully in- 
debted to Megasthenes if he had taken pains to 
give uS a fuller account like Fa-Hien and Yuan 
Chwang of later days. The administrative edifice 
had been erected and it was almost nearing com- 
pletion. A trustworthy and true representation of 
that edifice would have been invaluable. But as it is, 
the whole account is vitiated by discrepancies of a 
glaring character and this has considerably reduced its 
intrinsic worth as a source of information for an im- 
portant period of Hindu India. 

The evidence of Megasthenes could not be looked 
upon as something positive and conclusive. The same 
view has to be pronoxmced more or less on the evidence 
of other Greek writers who have written on India. Some 
of the dassical writers who come xinder this category are 
Justin, Arrian, Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Quintus Cur- 

1 Quoted in Intro., p. 13 (Cal. ed) . 

2 See Smith, Early History of India, p. 126. 
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tius and Ktesias. Justin narrates legends as historical 
facts when he says: “Having offended Alexander by 
his impertinent language he was ordered to be put to 
death and escaped only by flight. Fatigued with his 
journey he lay down to rest, when a lion of large size 
came and licked off with his tongue, the sweat that 
poured from him and retired without doing him any 
harm. The prodigy inspired him with ambitious hopes 
and collecting bands of robbers he roused the Indians 
to rebellion. When he prepared for war against the 
captains of Alexander, a wild elephant of enormous 
size approached him and received him on his back as 
if he had been tamed.” ^ This admixture of history 
with fable in the account of Justin detracts the value 
of his documents as a reliable source for history. In 
regard to Arrian’s account, again the same uncertainty 
prevails. It must be said to his credit that he himself 
confesses that most of his statements are not original 
but based on other reports. He says: “Now if any- 
one wishes to state a reason to account for the number 
and magnitude of the Indian rivers let him state it. 
As for myself I have written on this point, as on others, 
from hearsay.” ^ Though no further proof is required 
to show that the material contained in his Indika is 
secondhand, still it may be remarked that the Indika 
of Arrian can admit of a three-fold division — ^the 
general description of India, the voyage of Nearchos 
and a description of the southern parts of the world. 
Of these the first part is based on the accounts of 
Megasthenes and Eratosthenes and the second on the 
account left by Nearchos himself. The next set of 

^ Justin, Hist. Philipp. Lib., XV, ch. iv, quoted in Muller’s 
History of Ancient Sanskrit Literature. 

^Indika, p. 200 (Cal. ed.). 
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Greek writers are Diodorus Siculus and Quintus 
Curtius. Lack of space forbids us to examine their 
records in detail. How their accounts are inconsistent 
and conflicting can be seen from their statements re- 
garding Xandrames. The quotations speak for them- 
selves. Diodorus says of him, “that the king was 
but of mean and obscure extraction, accounted to be a 
barber’s son; that the queen, however, had fallen in 
love with the barber, had murdered her husband, and 
that the kingdom had thus devolved upon Xandrames.”^ 

According to Curtius^ “the father of Xandrames 
had murdered the king, and under pretence of acting 
as guardian to his sons, got them into his power and 
put them to death; that after their extermination he 
begot the son who was then king, and who, more worthy 
of his father’s condition than his own, was odious and 
contemptible to his subjects.”® Strabo like Arrian 
based his writings on those of Megasthenes, and his 
accoxuit is generally regarded as much less careful than 
others. Sehwanbeck remarks: “Nay, Strabo in his 
eagerness to be interesting, has gone so far that the 
topography of India is almost entirely a blank in his 
pages.”^ Suffice it to say that Ktesias is also liable to 
make inaccurate statements. In regard to the value 
of the records of these classical writers the estimate of 
Pliny seems to approach nearer the truth. He says®: 
“India was opened up to our knowledge .... even 
by other Greek writers, who, having resided with Indian 
kings — as for instance Megasthenes and Dionysius — 

iXVH, 93. 

2IX, 2. 

3 Quoted in Miiller’s History of Aadent Sanskrit Lite- 
rature, p. 277. 

^ Intro., pp. 17-18n (Cal. ed.). 

® His. Nat, VI, XXI, 3, quoted in Intro.; p. 20 (Cal. ed.) . 
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made known the strength of the races which peopled 
the covmtry. It is not, however, worth while to study 
their accounts with care, so conflicting are they, 
and incredible.” On this account these records are 
not to be discarded as entirely valueless and thus 
relegated to obhvion. They are useful as supplement- 
ing the knowledge which we gather from other 
sources of evidence, hterary and otherwise. Some 
unintelligible details and facts presented meagrely 
in contemporary literature would be made intelligi- 
ble if the writings could in any way help us. 
The classical writings are, therefore, useful in that 
they are supplementary. Such being the case any 
endeavoiur to find coincidences and differentiations with 
an accredited work of the period is bound to prove 
futile. Still we are compelled to do this^ because 
scholars have attempted it rightly or wrongly and have 
drawn conclusions mostly of an xmtenable character. 

Sec. iv. INSCRIPTIONS OF ASOKA 

Thanks to the energy and enthusiasm as well as the 
transparent earnestness of scholars in the field of 
A§okan script, we have to-day the history of Aiokan 
studies. The discovery, decipherment and interpreta- 
tion of the Inscriptions of Piyadasi, as the late Senart 
styled them, cover a long and fruitful period of nearly 
two centuries commencing roughly from the middle of 
the eighteenth century. It would be interesting to 
know that AiSokan scholarship has an ancient history 
as well. In the everflowing and nay, overflowing 
stream of foreign travellers and visitors to this ancient 
land from very early times for some reason or other. 


^ See Appendix, 
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one could, reckon two celebrated names Fa-Hien and 
Yuan Chwang. These were two Chinese travellers 
who came to India at long intervals, the first visiting it 
in the fourth centruy after Christ and the second in 
the seventh century. Our thanks are due to these two 
savants, who have left behind tixem the invaluable 
legacy of their writings which has considerably con- 
tributed to enrich otor knowledge of Indian History. 
These travellers endeavotored to get a true interpreta- 
tion of Aiokan inscriptions though not with much suc- 
cess. When Fa-Hien visited this land in the foTirth 
century A.D, hardly six centtiries had passed after 
ASoka and it is indeed a wonder that this traveller was 
not able to get at experts who could rightly and cor- 
rectly interpret the script contained on the rocks and 
pillars where A^oka had caused his ordinances to be 
inscribed. This mainly explains that the knowledge 
of the script had decayed so much that these inscrip- 
tions became sealed to an ordinary Indian of the fourth 
century A.D, According to a recent writer these 
travelers “have recorded wrong readings of those 
inscriptions, the results of mere guess work or hearsay 
information of local people not confessing to their own 
ignorance of the scripts.”^ This reminds us of the 
accounts left by Megasthenes some centuries earlier, 
some of which are treated as either drawn from imagi- 
nation or from hearsay information. We do not know 
of any other attempt made afterwards in the direction 
of deciphering the script. As a matter of fact these 
accoxmte were forgotten by the sons of India, and the 
inscriptions stood dumb and silent for centuries 
together. 


^ R. K. Mookerji’s Asoka, Prefatory Note, pp. vii and viii. 
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The first honour of discovery of these records so 
important to the study of Indian History goes to Padre 
Tieffenthaler who found a few fragments of the Delhi 
Pillar at the city of Delhi as early as 1750 or there- 
about. In the year 1785 the Barabar and Nagarjuni 
Hill caves were visited for the first time by J. H. Har- 
ington. The next stage was when Captain Polier 
had the privilege of discovering the Delhi-Topra Pillar 
Inscription. Some of these discoveries were published 
in the Asiatic Researches in 1801. 

The next stage was when Colonel James Tod 
discovered in 1822 the Girnar Rock Inscription and 
M. A. Court the Shahbazgarhi Rock Edict in 1836. 
The next year witnessed the discovery by Lieute- 
nant Kittoe of the Dhauli Rock Edict. In 1840 
Captain Burt discovered the Bairat Rock Inscrip- 
tion otherwise known as the Bhabra Edict. Other 
discoveries then followed: the Jaugada Rock Inscrip- 
tion in 1850, the Kalsl Rock Inscription in 1860, 
and the Bairat Minor Rock Edict in 1872, by 
Sir Walter Elliot, Forrest and Carlleyle respecti- 
vely. The latter made also another important dis- 
covery of the Rampurva Pillar Edict. The Rupnath 
Minor Rock Edict was the other discovery of tbi^ 
time, and needless to say, that these discoveries 
enriched the AiSokan scholarship by attracting many 
a savant in this direction. A detailed study is 
bound to swell the section. Other important dis- 
coveries were the three Mysore Minor Rock Edicts 
found by Lewis Rice in 1891, the Nigliva Pillar Edicts 
and the RummindS in 1895 and .1896 respectively. 
Far more important than these was C. Beadon’s 
discovery of the Maski Rock Inscription in 1915 in 
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the Raichur District of the Nizam’s Dominions.^ The 
very first line of this remarkable inscription records 
Devdnampiyasa Asokasa? This is the key which 
opened to us the new knowledge that sifter all Piya- 
darsi of the Inscriptions is no one other than Aioka. 
Last in the list but not least in importance is the 
discovery of a set of Minor Rock Edicts near Gooty in 
the Kurnool District made in 1929 and at Kopbcd on 
the Gavimath and Palki gundu hills in 1931. 

But what is more important and perhaps valuable 
is the study of decipherment, in which direction much 
energy and time have been spent not without profit to 
the scholarly world. The publication of drawing 
lithographs, impressions, and full copies of the inscrip- 
tions discovered next occupied the attention of Indo- 
logists. In 1834 in the Journal of the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal (Vol. Ill) James Prinsep, the father of the in- 
terpretation of these dumb Edicts, essayed to read and 
understand the AiSokan alphabet by the classification of 
vowels, consonants etc. His attempt produced vast 
and fruitful results. For Prinsep was able to read the 
Delhi-Topra Pillar Edicts fully and successfully and 
publish it with his translation in the Journal of the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal (Vol. VI) . He pursued his 
studies with that critical and inquiring zeal character- 
istic of a bom researcher. In 1838 he began a com- 
parative study of the two inscriptions at Dhauli and 
Gimar and he found to his surprise that both of them 
were identical in every respect; whether it be in script, 
contents or otherwise. ,He translated them and had 

Ssrfef No^Vist.' Arch- 

^ Carpus^ p. 174 , 
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the whole published in the VII Volume of the Journal 
of the Asiatic Society of Bengal} The year 1879 is 
memorable in the long and interesting story of Asokan 
scholarship from a variety of standpoints. Then was 
published the first volume of the Corpus I^nscriptionum 
Indicarum by Cunningham on the Inscriptions of ASoka. 
The Corpus embodied the Rock Edicts, the Pillar Edicts, 
and the Cave Inscriptions so far discovered. A quick 
succession of publications with different interpretations 
followed. Prominent among these early works were 
Senart’s Les Inscriptions de Piyadasi (1881) and 
Biihlers’ contributions to the Z. D. M. G. and Epigra- 
phia Indica (Vols. I and 11) . The momentous publica- 
tion of them all is the new edition of the Corpus by the 
late Hultzsch in 1925 whose life-work for the cause of 
Indian History is too well known to need mention 
here. It is a monumental publication, very valuable to 
students of India’s ancient History. The latest of the 
publications on the Edicts of A6oka is one by the Adyar 
Library with an introduction by Prof. K, V. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar (1950). 

In addition to these various publications in aU the 
learned journals throughout the world, we have four 
biographical sketches on the life and career of that 
unique personality who satisfies the qualities and quali- 
fications of a Rajasattama as described in the Epic 
literature. These are by V. A. Smith, D. R. Bhandar- 
kar, J. M. Macphail and R. K. Mookerji. When Senart 
and Biihler tried to interpret these records, they had 
neither the facility nor the opportunity of a scholar of 
to-day in the shape of numerous Pali publications, and 


^See Sylvain Levi’s remarks in the Journal of Depart- 
ment of Letters, (Cal.) IX, p. 11. 
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above all the discovery and publication of the KautaMya 
ArthaMstra which has very much modified the inter- 
pretation of these inscriptions. A comparative study 
of the different terms^ and even of contents of both 
Ai§oka’s inscriptions and the Arthasastra has been 
attempted by many a scholar, sometimes leading to a 
thorough revision and a radical change in the original 
interpretation. In spite of the ever-growing volmni- 
nous studies in this particular direction, a vast field 
still exists for a critical student of comparative 
studies. In interpreting these records, one must 
be very familiar not only with the tradition handed 
down from the earliest times, but also contemporary 
history, and the history and policy of Anoka’s 
immediate predecessors. In the light of this study a 
new outlook and a new interpretation of the Edicts 
seem to be called for, with all due respect to scholars 
whose sincere endeavours in this direction no one can 
dispute. The next question to ask is whether the 
Edicts have materially helped the historian of Ancient 
India and if so, in what respects. A bird’s eye- 
view of the whole indicates that the Edicts enable us to 
construct a true history of the great Mauryan Emperor 
Aioka. Before the discovery of all these inscriptions 
we had simply to depend on the legendary accounts of 
• the Pali texts and Buddhist literature which 
the Emperor to be, a Buddhist. Such evidence could be 
only one view of his life and career and that cannot give 
the xmquestioned view. The inscriptions® have thrown 
welcome light especially with regard to his relations 
with his kith and kin though the legends make him out 


1 See the last two pages at the end of the chapter. 
^Corpus, Intro., p. xlviii. 
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to be a blood-thirsty tyrant who killed his near and dear 
for the sake of the Magadhan throne. This is only 
one instance among the many which go to show that 
fundamental differences exist between the accredited 
authority of the inscriptions and the Buddhist legends. 
The inscriptions again prove that Anoka’s Dharma was 
not merely the Buddhist, as is repeatedly made out,^ but 
was also non-sectarian in character. Its aim was to 
bring satisfaction to all sects — orthodox as well as hete- 
rodox — of the Empire. Aioka felt it the duty of the State 
to afford protection and peace to every faith or creed so 
long as that creed or faith did not interfere with the 
neighbotiring faith, and so long as there was no mis- 
underst^ding among them. Aioka promulgated a 
policy whidi helped the different religious sects to move 
on friendly terms, with no spirit of rivalry or rancour. 

The inscriptions of Aioka are important from 
political and economic points of view also. It is the 
narrow view of the writer in the Encyclopaedia Brit- 
tanica (11th edition) who remarks®: “The inscriptions, 
which contain altogether about 5,000 words, are entirely 
of religious import, and their references to worldly 
affairs are incidental.” Perhaps the same view is held by 
another authority, E. Htdtzsch, who says: “His Edicts 
are not concerned with public affairs, but are of an 
almost pxurely religious character.”® This is due to the 
lack of correct understanding of the ancient Hindu 
ideal of politics and religion. To the ancient Hindus 
politics and religion were intertwined, and neither could 


^ Corpus, Intro., ch. v. 

2Vol. n, p. 764. 

3 C. L I., Vol. I, Intro., XXXVI. 

^See Author’s paper Is Arthasdspra secular? See Pro- 
ceedings of the Third Oriental Conference, 1924, pp. 614-631. 
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exist by itself. In fact secxilar affairs, as we under- 
stand them to-day, were largely governed by religious 
and ethical ideas and idesils.'* It was the dharma 
of the State, without which any function of the State 
woiild be ineJBEective and perfectly useless. Much of 
political and economic history could be gleaned from 
these inscriptions as could be seen from the following 
pages. Sufi&ce it to say here that the inscriptions have 
enabled us to reconstruct eui account of the central and 
provincial administration of the Matuyan Empire. 
Anoka’s int^est in hve-stock, in its improvement 
and efficiency, in agriculture and in the census for 
taxation and other purposes bears testimony to 
the fact that the Emperor was much concerned 
with the material welfare of the State.^ This is 
the trivarga conception of the ancient political 
philosophers. A statesman like ASoka must have 
known that both material and moral welfare depended 
on the political machinery of the land. Hence 
A^oka took so much pains to carry on the admi- 
nistration of the land. In these respects the author 
of these inscriptions did not materially differ from 
the author of the ArthaMstra and, on the other 
hand, the latter was the model for Aioka to 
follow. Thus the inscripticms of Asoka have a 
many-sided interest. They are in every way con- 
cerned with pubhc affairs, the latter consisting 
mainly of the propagation and preservation of dharma 
in the wide sense of the term. In the absence of these 
records of incalculable value, there can be no authori- 
ifetive history of Mauryan India. It is the discovery 
of the ArthcisdstTa and the more important discovery 


^Corpus, p, xlix (Introduction). 
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of these Edicts that have enabled us to speak of 
Mauryan empire and Maxiryan history. These have 
enriched the history of this epoch for which we had to 
depend till very recently only on the writings of Megas- 
thenes and other classical writers. We are to-day in 
possession of different and independent sources of in- 
formation, a comparative study of which bears out 
that the Mauryan India was socially, economically, and 
politically in an advanced state, its institutions largely 
anticipating those of modern times. 

The following are, among others, the terms whose 
interpretations have been arrived at by their identifica- 
tion with the Kautaliyan expressions: — 

Inscriptions of A4oka 

1. Yuta (R. E. in) 

2. Pradesika (R. E. HI) 

3. Parisa (R. E. I, VH) 

4. PuHsa (P. E. IV) 

5. Gauanayam (R. E. IH) 

6. tadatvaye ayatiye ca (R. E. X; 

Jaugada version) 

7. Vraca (II, R. E. VI, R. E.) 

8. Nagala-viyohalaka (I Sep. R. E., 

Dhauli) 

9. Palikilesa (Do.) 

10. Dharmavijaya (R. E. XIII). 

11. Athabhagiya (Rummindra Pil-i 

lar). 

12. Vivutha (Shasram R. I.) 

13. Simale (V. P. E.) 

14. Vracabhumika (Shah. and 

Mans. Edicts) 


ArthaMstra 


Yukta (Bk. II, ch. 5 and 
9). 

Pradestr (Bk. IV, ch. 
1 ). 

Parisad (Bk. IV, ch. 1) . 
Puru§a (Bk. II, ch. 5). 
Gananayam (Bk. II, ch. 

Itadatve ca ayatyam ca 
(Bk. V, chh. 1 and 4) . 
Vraja (Bk. 11, sec. 1). 
P a u r a-vyavaharika 
(Bk. 1, ch. 12). 
Pariklesa (Bk. IV, ch. 
9). 

Dharmavijaya (Bk. 
Xn, ch. 1). 

Astabhaga (Bk. II, chu, 
24). 

Vyustam (Bk. II, ch. 6). 
Srfmara (Bk. II, ch. 
17). 

Vmtadhyakga (Bk. II, 
ch. 34). 
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Original meaning 

1. Officer. 

2. Provincial chief or officer. 


Interpretation in the light 
of the A.rthaMstra, 

Subordinate Govern- 
ment servant. 

Officer in charge of cri- 
minal (administration. 

Council. 

Assistants to Yuktas. 

Departmentof accounts. 

Present and future. 

Pasture. 

City Magistrate. 

Punishment amounting 
to torture. 

Righteous war. 

An eighth, share. 

A night and a day. 

Stag. 

Superintendent of pas- 
tures. 


3. School Committee. 

4. Agents. 

5. For registering these rules, for 

purposes of accounts. 

6. Immediate and long time to 

come, 

7. Cow, cattle. 

8. Officer in charge of administra- 

tion of city. 

9. Trouble, torture, harsh treat- 

ment. 

10. 'Conquest by morality,’ 

11. Partaking of riches. 

12. A civil day spent in travelling. 

13. Some eatable animal. 

14. Officer in charge of high roads, 

etc. 


Note : For further particulars on the subject of parallelism 
between, ASoka’s Edicts and Kautalyd's Arthasdstra by 
Dr. Radhakumud Mookerji, see Proceedings of the Fifth 
Oriental Conference, (Lahore), pp. 329-347. 
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THE EXTENT AnS CHARACTER OF THE 
EMPIRE 

Sec. i. THE EXTENT OF THE EMPIRE 

Elsewhere^ has been shown how from early Vedic 
times the king in the ancient Hindu State was the main- 
spring of the polity, and this state of affairs continued 
to exist down to the period of the Kautallya Arthcv- 
Mstra, if not, still later. Before we go to examine the 
position of the monarch in the pohty of the Mauryas, 
and the nature and extent of authority exercised by 
him in this period, it will be well to survey briefly the 
events and circumstances, which in the epoch im- 
mediately preceding that of the Mauryas, had tended 
largely to contribute to the consolidation of regal power. 

That the royal dynasty which immediately preced- 
ed the Mauryan was that of the great Nandas who exer- 
cised their sway for well-nigh a century, is quite clear. 
But the materials available at present are too meagre 
to enable us to ascertain and describe the exact limits 
of their Empire. But this much is certain that it in- 
cluded a good portion of the south of India in addition 
to their vast territory in the north. An inscription 
of the twelfth century after Christ records a tradition 
that one of the provinces subject to the rule of the 

^Author’s Hmdu Administrative Institutions, (Madras 
University, 1929). 

M7 
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Nandas was Ktmtala which comprised the western 
Dekhan and the north of Mysore. And this derives 
very strong support from another fact, namely, that 
the Kadamba kings of South India trace their descent 
froni a certain Nanda, undoubtedly a member of this 
ancient royal family.^ The above inscription there- 
fore shows that the Nanda Empire embraced also a 
good portion of the South. That being so, it may be 
safely assumed, and it is not an improbable assumption, 
that when Candragupta Maurya ascended the throne 
he was in possession of the whole of this Empire left 
intact by his Nanda predecessors. It has been con- 
tended, however, that in the revolution effected by 
Candragupta with the help of his minister Canakya, 
several States which had been loosely attached to the 
Empire tmder the strong hand of the Nandas cut them- 
selves off the Empire and declared their independence. 
Among these were, perhaps, the South Indian provinces 
as they were far away from the Capital. That this 
was a possibility can be seen from the history of the 
Maiuyas. Mention may be made of four factors in 
the light of which one may conclude that the Empire of 
the Nandas slowly expanded itself under the first rulers 
of the Maiuya dynasty. 


• The Jaina Tradition 

First, there is the tradition transmitted by the 
sacred books of the Jains that Candragupta Maurya 
was a Jaina by religion, and that in the evening of his 
life he abdicated his throne in favoxm of his son Bindu- 
sara who succeeded him in 298 B.C., and that after the 
abdication Candragupta placed himself under the 


/-. Rice, Mysore a/nd Coorg from the Inscriptions, 

Early History of India, 4th Ed., p, 158- 
G. M. Moraes, Kadamha Kula, (Bombay, 1931), p. 9, 
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spiritual guidance of Bhadrabahu, the last in the cate- 
gory of the Jaina saints .well known as the Sruta- 
kevalins. Both appear to have gone so far south as 
Sravana Belgola in the Mysore State where Candra- 
gupta embraced asceticism, and finally gave up his life 
in that very place by starvation, so highly meritorious 
in the eyes of the Jainas. Consequently Sravapa Bel- 
gola is even to-day held in great veneration by the 
members of the Jaina sect. K this story is not ‘imagi- 
native history’ as V. A. Smith remarked in the first 
edition of his Early History of India, but ‘has a solid 
foundation on fact’ according to the revised opinion 
of the same historian, then it is quite reasonable to 
assume that the southern province of the Nandas re- 
mained an integral part of the Empire and did not show 
any signs of revolt during the change of dynasty. The 
possible alternative supposition that Candragupta might 
have conquered the southern province wkl not stand 
to reason, since Candragupta was the first monarch of 
a new line of kings who came to the throne after over- 
throwing the reigning Nanda dynasty. To effect this 
in his own Capital and to make the Empire rest on an 
unshakable foimdation would have required and ab- 
sorbed all the energy and effort of a life-time. Thus 
busy at home, Candragupta could have hardly directed 
his attention or diverted his activity to the Dekhan also. 
If again the tradition that Candragupta chose the far 
south, Sravana Belgola, for his retirement and death 
is trustworthy,^ Mysore must have been to him quite 


^ For Jaina tradition, see Rice, Mysore and Coorg, pp. 3-9; 
QXM.S., October, 1922; E. L, Vol. XHI, pp. 430-47; 
Rice, Inscriptions at Sravana Belgola (1889), Intro., pp. 1-15. 
Contra J. F. Fleet, Ind. Ant, Vol. XXI (1892), pp. 156-60; 
E. I., Vol, III, p. 171, n. 
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a home, which a recently conquered province could 
never be. It may then appear, that Candragupta must 
have succeeded to the Nanda Empire including the 
Dekhan province. 

Lewis Rice draws our attention to a number of in- 
scriptions at Sravana Belgola discovered by him in 1874 
where Bhadrabahu and Candragupta Munindra are 
frequently and jointly mentionedi^ adding that Candra- 
gupta attained such spiritual eminence as he was for 
a long time served by the forest deities. Rice, substan- 
tiates the above from literature. The Brhatkatha- 
koia of Harisena (10th centmy) refers to king Candra- 
gupta as a disciple of Bhadrabahu. There is, besides, 
another work, Bhadrabdhuearita, attributed to Ratna- 
nandi of the 15th century, where a similar account 
occurs. The same is found in another modern work 
Rajdvali-katha by Devacandra, perhaps belonging to 
the earlier part of the 19th century. .The migration 
was, according to the Brhatkathakosa, to the Punnata, 
a province in the south-west of Mysore® famous for its 
beryl even in the second century A.D. according to 
Ptolemy who calls it Pounnata. 

The evidence of Tdrandtha 

Secondly, there is the evidence of the . Tibetan 
historian TaranStha,® according to whom, Bindusara 
assisted by the glorious Ca^iakya, who was responsible 
to a great extent for Candragupta’s accession to the 


^ Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, pp. 3 an/j 4, 

^ samghopi samasta guruvSkyatah daksvna pathadesastha 
punnataviqayam yayuh | 

(1869) ^ Taranatha’s Geschichte Des BtiddhismTis, 
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Magadha throne, is said to have made extensive con- 
quests in the country south of the Vindhyas. “After- 
wards there ruled the son of Candragupta, by name 
Bindusara who was bom in the cOimtry of Gaura, for 
35 years. The Minister and Brahman Catiakya con- 
jured up the jealous Yamantaka.. After he had seen 
his face the power of his mantra became very great. 
By means of magic, he killed the kings and ministers 
of about 16 towns. And when in consequence of this, 
the king began a war, he brought the coimtry which 
was situated between East and West Oceans into his 
power.^ Then this Brahman killed, by different 
methods, 3,000 people and by different uses of narkota 
he fooled nearly 10,000 people. Further he expelled 
several people, disunited them, made them immovable, 
dtunb, etc. As a result of ail these sins, he died of a 
loathsome disease and was confined to HeU. During 
the time of this king, in the town of Kusumapura a 
vihara named Kusumalahkara was erected in which 
the great Acarya Matrceta lived and propagated the 
law of the Mahayana and Hinayana. Towards the 
end of the life of the Acarya Matrceta there ruled 
Bindusara’s brother’s son, king Sricandra. He built 
a temple to the Arya Avalokitelvara, and supported 
2,000 Bhiksus who taught the Mahayana. When 
Rahulabhadra was teaching in Nalanda he built there 
fourteen beautiful halls and fourteen incomparable 
religious schools. After king Sricandra had ended 
his rule many years had passed by, when in the west in 
the kingdoms of Tili and Malva a young king Ka^ika 
was elected ruler. At that time 28 mines with pre— 


1 This means that Bindusara enlarged the territory already 
in the possession of his father. 
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cious stones were discovered and the king became rich. 
In all parts of the world he built big temples and enter- 
tained 20,000 Bhik§us of great and small vehicles. 
Therefore one must know that the king Kaniska and 
Ka^ika are not one and the same person.”^ Though 
* the above statement is open to question inasmuch as it 
refers to the time of Bindus^a, the Mahayana and 
the EQnayana systems which were the products of 
much later times, yet it clearly demonstrates that 
Bindusara of whom we have unfortimately no docu- 
ments, literary or epigraphical, was busy extending the 
Empire in the south of India and adding to that left by 
his father. That Bindusara must have been a great 
soldier and conqueror is corroborated by the testimony 
of the Greek writers who refer to him as Amitro- 
chates (Sans.: Amitraghata) , a terror to the enemies. 
It is not a name hut a surname which indicates his 
great prowess in war and his extensive conquests.® 
Bindusara could not have earned this title for nothing. 
There was no necessity for his conquest of North 
India as the whole territory was imder his father’s 
suzerainty. Nor is there any possibility of Bindu- 
sara carrying his arms beyond the borders of the 
Indian sub-continent. It is, therefore, obvious that his 
conquest of the Dekhan must have been so difdcult and 
arduous as to merit this hard-earned title. In conclusion 
Candragupta succeeded to the Kuntala province left to 
him by the Nandas. His son Bindusara acquired fur- 
ther territories so much so that the Empire of A^oka 
comprised the whole of Peninsular India roughly 

^Ti. from Schiefner, pp. 89-9ft. 

2 That it is but a mere title is proved by the Raimyaii^i 
where Valnuki describes the bold warrior Kumbhakarpa as 
amitraghata (VI, 60-97). 
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down to the latitude of Nellore.^ If it is conceded that 
AiSoka conquered the province of Kalihga, then Bindu- 
sara either in the capacity of the Viceroy under his 
father at the provincial capital, VidiSa, or in his own 
personal capacity as king, must have been busy in con- 
quering and acquiring the southern parts other than 
that of the Kuntala. 

Conquest of Kaliitga ? 

It has been suggested that even the conquest of 
Kalihga was not the conquest of an independent pro- 
vince but only a suppression of a rebellion.^ There 
is of course the evidence of the Puranas that the Empire 
of the Nandas was as large and as extensive as that 
of the Matuyan Empire at the commencement. We 
have already shown how the Kuntala province must 
have been a part of the Empire of Magadha tmder the 
Nandas. There is again inscriptional evidence to 
show that Kalihga was also one of these provinces. In 
the course of a learned note on the Hathi-gumpha 
inscription of Kharavela, R. D. Banerjea remarks : 
“Three centuries before Kharavela and two hundred 
years before Aloka, Kalihga was conquered by Nanda I 
or Nandivardhana, the foimder of the Nanda dynasty 
of Magadha. This invasion was not a mere raid and 

1 Bindu^a’s attempt at the conquest of the Tamil coun- 
try is indirectly home out by the Hathi-gumpha inscription of 
Kharavela of Kalihga which mentions the existence of 'a 
league of Tamil states for 113 years before the eleventh regnal 
year of the king. Since Kharavela appears to have succeed- 
ed to his throne in 176 B.C., the Tamil league must have been 
in existence since 278 B.C., a date which falls in the reign 
of Bindusara. Probably he undertook the expedition against 
the Tamil states in 278 B.C., but did not succeed in it. 

2 Vide P. T. S., History of the Tamils, p. 140. Prof. E. J, 
Rapson seems to think that this was possible from his alter- 
native statement ‘or that it had revolted and was reconquered 
by Aioka’ (C.H.I., p. 315), 
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Kalinga continued under the Nanda kings at least for 
some time. This is proved by the mention of public 
works undertaken during the reign of Nanda I, who 
excavated a canal in this country.”^ 

We are not in possession of facts or figures which 
would definitely mark out the period when Kalinga 
threw ofE the yoke of the Empire of Magadha, and 
whether it effected its independence even during the 
epoch of the Nandas or in the revolution effected by 
Candragupta Maurya or even later. If the Mauryan 
invasion of South India is a historical fact, and if 
Bindusara’s conquests were mainly beyond the 
Vindhyas, then it is possible to postulate a theory that 
Kalinga continued to be a part of the Magadhan Empire - 
under the two first Mauryan Emperors. But soon after 
Aioka’s accession, the sturdy Kalingas declared inde- 
pendence. The Emperor, though actuated by the prin- 
ciple of dharmavijaya, had no other option than to 
engage himself in asuravijaya by conquering them with 
sword and bloodshed. There is of course a view that 
Aioka’s eclectic ethics were the consequence of TCaliiign 
war, its horrors and atrocities. Though we do not 
hear of any other incident which made it necessary 
on the part of the Emperor to take arms it could 
not by itself be the starting point of eminriatiTig 
the policy of peace and good-will. Aioka niust 
have possessed divine temperament from his early 
life, which enabled him to turn even sour things sweet. 

The peculiar character in him, viz., to girdle all 
around with music, the music of the heart, must have 
been an inborn characteristic and not the mere out- 
come of a particular incident or even a series of in- 

DD sols ® inscription. Also 111, 
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cidents.^ Until it is proved on reliable evidence that 
Kalinga was an independent country at the accession 
of AiSoka, and that the latter piursued at the outset a 
policy of aggression and self-aggrandisement for en- 
larging the territorial limits of his Empire, it is reason- 
able to presmne that Kalinga continued to be a part of 
the Empire of Magadha from Nanda I to A^oka, and 
asserted its autonomy under A^oka. This he put down 
with a strong hand, as befits the duty of an Emperor of 
even of the Rajasattama type. 

The evidence of the Edicts 

The next Remarkable circumstance in this connec- 
tion is the fact that the Rock Edicts of A^oka have been 
discovered in a niunber of places in South India such 
as Siddhapura, Brahmagiri, Jatinga RameSvara hill in 
Mysore in 1892, in Maski in Hyderabad^ and lastly 
in a place near Gooty in the Kumool dis- 
trict discovered by Anu Ghose, the well-known geo- 
logist of Calcutta, while directing mining operations 
in that district. The discovery of the ASokan Edicts 
in these places is in itself a sufficient testimony to the 
extent of the Empire during the time of A§oka. In 
addition to this there is again evidence of rare value 
in the inscriptions themselves. Three inscriptions of 
A^oka, Rock Edicts II, V and XIII make specific men- 
tion of the southern provinces describing them at the 
same time as either dependent on, or independent of, the 
Mauryan Empire. In the second Edict, mention is 
made of the neighbouring countries ^ch as the Colas, 
the Pandyas, the Satyaputra, the Keralaputra and the 

^ This seems to be also the view of Edmimd Hardy. See 
Konig Asoka, p. 21 (lar.t para.), published by Von Kirchheim 
& Co., Mains, lOlS. 

2 For details, see Hyderabad Arch. Series, No. 1, 1915, 

M8 ' , ■ ■ - • " . 
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Tambapanni. In Rock Edict V the neighbours 
mentioned are the Yonas, Kambojas, Gandharas, Ra§tri 
kas, Pitinikas, etc. In Rock Edict XIII the Co].as, 
the Pandyas and the Tambapanni are mentioned 
in addition to the statement “likewise where the king 
dwells among the Vilas, Vajris, the Andhras and Puli- 
das.”^ From these it is quite safe to infer that the 
Mauryan Empire must have had^its southern limits 
extended up to the Tamil kingdoms before Aloka’s 
time, or at any rate in Bindusara’s reign. 

The evidence of Tamil Literature 

The fourth and last is the evidence found '' 
on this point in early Tamil literature. There are four 
clear references to the southern invasion of the Maur- 
yas, three in the Ahandnuru and one in the Purandnuru. 
The following is the hteral translation of the passages 
in question: 

1. “The rock of the sky-kissing high moimtain which 
the Moriyar had cut down for the free passage of their 
golden chariot-wheels.”^ 

2. If he shoxild hear of our unbearable angiiipb and 
grief here he would not, even for the sake of the im- 
mense mdxes of the Nandas, tarry there amidst the 
mountain rocks which the new Moriyar bad cut down 
for the smooth passage of their well-adorned chariot- 
wheels when they came down upon the south with an 
^y of horses and elephants because the king of 
Mohur had refused to submit when the Kolar with 


sLk’&i.n p“ Vto. 

Vinporu neduvarai iyalter moriyar 
Ponpueai tikiri tiritarak kuraitta 
atai ... 

—Ahmi, 69, by ParankorranSr, 
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chariots, swift-flying like the winds, routed the enemies’ 
forces on the field of battle with their drums vocifer- 
ously sounding on the high hoary Podiyil hill.”^ 

3. “The sky-kissing snow-capped mountain-rock 
which the Moriyar had cut down for the free passage 
of their golden chariot-wheels when they swept down 
on the south with the Va^iukar marching before, strong 
with the strength of their mighty swift-flying arrows.”^ 

4. “The mountain-rock which the Moriya with the 
sky-touching umbrella and the bannered chariot had 
cut down for the easy passage of their chariot-wheels.”® 

That there was an invasion of, or expedition 
against, the south by the Moriyar is perfectly clear 
from these extracts j but there is some difference of 
opinion as to who could be the Moriyar referred to in 
the above passages. Some hold^ that the reference is 

1 Nampatar kurum-arutuyar ketpin 
Nandan verukkai eaitmum marjavat- 
tangalar vali toli vel ko^it- 

tunaik alanna punaiterk kocar 
tonmu dalat tarumpanaip podiyil 
ionical muracau ka^ippikut tirangat- 
tenuniuiai citaitta nanrai mohur 
paiuya inai 3 dr pakaitalai vanta 
makdu tanai vamha moriyar 
punaiter nenai uruliya ku^aitta 
vilanguvej laruviya ayaivai 

— Aham, 251, by Mamulanar. 

2 muramniku vaijukar miinnura moriyar 
temisai matiram munniya varavirku 
vinjnuya vongiya paniyinm kunrat- 
tonkadirt tilj^i uruliya kuyaitta 

arai. 

—Aham, 281, by Mamulanar, 

3 vin,poru nedunkudaik-kotitter moriyar 
tinkatirt tikirl tiritarak kuraitta, arai. 

— Puram, 175, by Attwaiyanaf. 

^Beginnings of South Indian History, Ch. 11, pp. 81-103; 
Proceedings of Second Oriental Conference (Cal.,), p. 319 ff; 
K. A. Nilakanta Sastri in Q.J.M.S., Vol. XVI p. 305. Soma- 
sundara Desikar, LH.Q., Vol. IV, p. 135 ff. 
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undoubtedly to the army of the Mauryan king Candra- 
gupta or his son and successor Bindusara, while others 
think^ that the Moriyar here mentioned are only the 
Mauryas of Kohkan who came into prominence some 
time in the fifth century A.D. But the weight of 
evidence both direct and circumstantial, seems to incline 
strongly in favour of the former view. 


In these passages then there is a clear reference 
to a mighty invasion to the South Indian kingdoms by 
the northern Moriyar in the course of which they had 
to hew down a mountain that stood in their way and 
carve a passage for their war-chariots. This grand 
exploit of theirs is mentioned and commemorated in all 
the four extracts quoted above. The other facts con- 
nected with this invasion mentioned in them are, that 
the invaders were celebrated chariot-warriors,* that 
their chariots were adorned with victorious banners, 
that their umbreUa, one of the insignia of sovereignty’ 
was as lofty as the sky, that this expedition was under- 
taken to put down the Mohur king who had refused 
to subimt to the Ko^ar who had on a former occasion 
defeated in a pitched battle aU the hostile forces of the 
south arrayed against them, and that the Vadukar 
served m this expedition as their vanguard. What is 
of more mterest is that in one of them (the second 
invaders are designated as the new 

These several incidents unmistakably indicate that 
the mvasion was by the mighty army of a vLtorioul 
emperor for the purpose of bringing down a recalcitrant 

^sha^Aiyan- 

Pgit has omitted this' pJrtion^ 
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ruler of a South Indian principality who alone had 
refused submission when all others had been van- 
quished and overthrown by the Ko^ar fighting evidently 
under the banner of the Imperial Maimyas. Who 
were these Ko^ar^ and Vadukar who formed part 
of the imperial forces ? Were they allies or merce- 
naries? It is difficult to ascertain beyond doubt. 
But the allusion in one and the same passage not 
only to the fabulous wealth of the Nanda — ^un- 
doubtedly a king of the great Nanda line — ^but also to 
the Moriyar invasion® by the author Mamulanar, bears 
the weight of the evidence that these facts were connect- 
ed by some association of ideas in the mind of the author. 
Now what other connection could there be except that 
the Mauryas were the immediate successors to the 
throne and Empire, and inheritors of the power and 
wealth of the Nandas? That this Nanda to whose 
vast hoard of wealth Mamulauiar here makes such 
pointed reference is the imperial Magadha Nanda, is 
clear from another poem of his where also the wealth 
of Nanda is eulogistically mentioned: 

palpukal lairainda velpor Nandar 
sirmiku kuliik-kaxigai 

nlrmutar karanda nidiyan kollo. 

— Aham, 265, Mamulanar. 

“Is it the wealth hoarded by the Nandas and kept 
in their capital Patali (modem Patna) but swept away 
and submerged later on by the floods of the Ganges?” 

Pa:n,ffit M. Raghava Aiyangar agrees with this 
interpretation. To me this passage is si gn ificant in 
more than one respect. This literary reference to the 

^ See my paper on the Koiar, Their place in South Indian 
History in the Proceedings of the All-India Oriental Confer- 
ence, Patna, 1930. 

^Aham, 251. 
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floods of the Geinges, a fact supported by archaeological 
evidence*^ is further corroborated by an independent 
testimony. Haraprasad Sastri writes: “Buddha-gho§a 
says in his commentary that Buddha predicted the 
destruction of Pataliputra by fire, flood and feud. 

So it seems that before his time, i.c., in the third 
and fourth centuries there were destructive fires, 
destructive inundations and internal strifes which is 
very possible in periods of anarchy.”^ In summaris- 
ing briefly the synthesis published in the Annual 
Reports of the Archaeological Survey, Bengal Circle, 

D. B. Spooner remarks thus: “The fact that we observe 
a belt of virgin soil some eight feet thick distributed 
evenly over the floor appears to me susceptible of only ^ 
one explanation, namely, that the building was flooded 
while it stood intact. It was at all events buried to 
this depth, or its disjecta membra must certainly have 
lain upon the floor. Whether this burial was due to 
flood or to some other cause, is not a question of much 
archaeological interest, but I assume it was by flood, 
because the soil in the Ganges is silt and virgin. 

“A flood of this sort is evidenced by another 
ancient montunent not far from here. When General 
Cxmningham dug down around the A:§oka column which 
still stands at Bakhra in Muzaffarpur he foimd that 
five feet of the buried shaft was covered by a virgin 
silt which he attributed himself to flood, and his state- 
ment has not been challenged so far as I am aware. 

But if there was in early times a flood like this at’ 
Bakhra, what was there to prevent its sweeping over 
Patna, too? I know of no high land between the sites. 

^ Vide An. Rep., 1912-13, pp. 55-61; 1913-14, pp. 45-74: 
1914-15, pp. 45-46. 

2J.B.O.R,S., Vol. VI, p. 32. 
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“But flood or no flood, it is at all events certain 
that the Mauryan building was buried with eight feet 
of earth over its floor before the fire occurred which 
finally destroyed it. 

“That fire was the mediiun of this final catastrophe, 
aU evidences indicate infallibly. The thick carpet of 
black ash and charcoal which lay like a pall over the 
whole site below the bottoms of the Gupta walls, is 
proof of this fact obvious enough for any child to read, 
and it is equally obvious fhat these ashes cannot be 
due to any burning of the Gupta structures. Oth^- 
wise how could they lie so uniformly underneath the 
lowest foundations of these buildings? If, however, 
they cannot be of Gupta date, or rather if they cannot 
appertain to the Gupta stratum, they must, by the simple 
law of alternative, appertain to the only other level of 
occupation traceable at this site, namely the Mauryan 
stratum.”^ 

There can then be no doubt that the Nandas men- 
tioned by Mamulanar could be no other than the 
famous line of the Nanda kings who reigned at Patali 
or Pataliputra and that the Moriyar or ihe new Mori- 
yar as they are called were the armies of the Mauryan 
king Candragupta who succeeded to the throne of the 
Nandas or some one of his lineal successors. From 
the evident gusto with which Mamulanar in more than 
one place refers to the magnificent wealth of the 
Nandas and the martial enterprise of the Mauryas 
where the subject of the poems does not call for it, it 
is safe to surmise that these incidents should have been 
of no distant occurrence, and therefore fresh in the 
memory of the poet. Now if we could from other 
sources of information ascertain even approximately 


1 Annual Report 1913-14, p. 47, 
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the time of Mamulagjar it would certainly set this ques- 
tion at rest, but unfortunately the njaterials are too 
meagre to arrive at any definite conclusion.^ 

The next point to examine is the result of this 
invasion. The result was indeed far-reaching. The 
Mauryan Empire expanded a good deal southward. 
The territory up to the frontiers of the chief Tamil 
kingdom came direct under the Mauryan sway, at least 
during the reign of Bindusara, if not earlier. This 
is evident from the Aiokan Pillars and Rocks at the 
niain road leading to the South (perhaps the Ddksivd- 
patha of Sanskrit literature) as well as at Gooty a nd 
Kalihga. Another result but more important than 
this was the alliance between the Empire and the Tamil 
states in the south. According to the ma-ridala theory 
of the Kautallya the neighbouring state is supposed to 
be a potential enemy, if not a natural enemy. The 
time of A^oka must have been the heyday of the teach- 
ings of the Arthasastm. For literary tradition whether 
Brahmanical, Buddhist, or Jaina makes Kautalya- 
C^akya the minister of Candragupta, and Bindu- 
sara. Be that as it may, the influence of the Artha.- 
sdstra must have been great and profound. In spite 


^ This feet of the flood of the Ganges sweeping over Patna 
IS of conaderable importance to a student of South 

motioned by the Tamil poet Mamu- 

r* Spooler's MaminSS 

the siAject, the fire must have broken out at least before 
the ejwch of the Guptas. This may then give clue to fixine 
the date of the^et roughly. He may be said to have flourish- 
ed between 230 B.C. and 300 A.D. But his refS^nerto the 

Pan;a?S^T > P- 89; Hemacandra, Pansista 

farvan (Bib. Indica), Canto VIII, si. 445 ff, 
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of this we find that in practice the neighbours were 
allies of the Empire, the representatives of the latter 
opening hospitals for man and beast even in those 
territories. This indirectly demonstrates that these 
small states acknowledged in a way the superiority, 
if not the suzerainty, of the Mauryan Emperor. The 
invasion opened further the possibility of a strong 
Tamil king overreaching his enemies in the far north. 
Three centuries later we hear of Ceran. Senguttuvan 
carrying his arms as far as the Ganges and returning 
victorious. In much later times another Tamil king 
Rajendra led his army to the north fired by ambition 
to be the paramount master of aU earth. It equally 
opened possibilities for a strong North Indian ruler to 
spread his sway over the distant south. We know 
from history Malik Kafur’s invasion of Peninsular 
India and his march through the Tamil country as 
far south as Rame^waram.^ Not only, was therefore, 
the daksivapatha a commercial route for easy and 
frequent intercoxirse as suggested by the ArthaMstra, 
but also a military route by which armies of the South 
and the North passed to and fro. It formed the great 
highway for ASoka to broadcast his imperial policy. Its 
importance even in much later times as in the days of 
the East India Company can be seen by a reference to 
F. H. Scott’s military routes in his Routes in the 
Peninsula of India? 


1 C. H, I., Ill, pp. 86-87. 

® Published in Madras, 1853, 
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Sec. iL THE LIMITS OF THE EMPIRE IN HINDUSTAN 

It is thus definite that all South India beyond the 
Vindhyas, barring of course the Tanul kingdoms, was 
included in the Mauryan Empire under Aioka. It 
would be equally interesting to know whether there is 
evidence to show that all Hindustan was under the 
Magadhan sway. Among the places mentioned in 
his dominion are Pataliputra, Khalatika . parvata,^ 
Kosambi, Lumminigrama, Ujjain, Takkhasila, Suvarna- 
giri and Kalihga. The records of Hiuen Tsiang bear 
out the fact that Kashmir was also a part of the 
Empire.^ That the Empire extended in the north as 
far as the Himalayan region is also seen from Rock 
Edict Xm where there is a reference to the Nabha- 
pantis or Nabh^as. That the Tarai and Nepal were 
also part and parcel of the Empire is obvious from the 
Rummindei and Nigliva Pillars and from the monu- 
ments at Lalitapatan respectively. That Bengal and 
possibly Assam were included in the Magadhan Empire 
is evident from different sources. Though there is 
no definite testimony to include Assam, there is no 
denying the fact that Bengal formed an integral 
part of the Ehnpire. The Divydvadana and the records 
of Hiuen Tsiang who noticed the monuments of Ai^oka 
at Tamraliptij Karnasuvarna, Samatata and other 


iKityayana Patanjali refer to this hill as K-halafilra 
parvata (Mdhubhasya I. ii. 2). The same hill or a part of it 
as Dr. R. K. Mookerji surmises (Asoka, p. 205 n) namA to be 
Imovm ^ Gorathagiri as is evident from the Hathigumpha cave 
iMcription of Kharavela and also other inscriptions. Again 
mere was^ a change in the name according to an inscription in 
Ae Lomasa ?§i cave of the Bambar hills. It came to be known 
Prav^ bin. Now this hill is well known as Barabar Hill 
containing a number of cave inscriptions. 

2 Watters, Vol. I, pp. ^7-71; cp. Rdjaiara^ini of Kalham 
P* ed. by M, A. Stem. Si-yu^ki^ i, p. 150 ff. 
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places, all in Bengal, are the evidence.^ This is further 
attested by the Greek writers, according to whom 
Bengal (Gangaridae) was one among the divisions 
of the king of the Prasii^ (Sans, prachya) or Magadha, 
even during the time of Agrammes (also Xandrames) 
identified with the Dhana-Nanda, the last of the Nanda 
line.® From the mention of the state of Surastra, 
in the west, it is reasonable to suppose that the Empire 
extended as far as the Arabian Sea. Thus from Kashmir 
to Assam in the east, and the Arabian Sea in the west, 
all the country was under the direct rule of the Emperor 
Ai§oka, besides that portion of South India of which 
mention has already been made.^ 

Raja-Visayas 

Within the imperial territorial limits were several 
political communities which, we may, for the sake of 
convenience, call “sovereign states within the empire”. 
A peculiarity about them is that these were not under 
the direct rule of the Emperor though they were inside 
the Empire. Their constitution was of republican charac- 
ter.® These were several in number and on all parts 
of the Empire. In the south and south-west, com- 
munities possessing such republican character were the 
Andhras, Bhojas, Ra§trikas and Pulindas. The classi- 
cal writings refer to the vastness of the territory, and 
the fertility of the soil of the Andhras (Andarae).® 

^.See Smith, Asoika, 3rd ed., p. 255. 

®On the different forms of the name Pmsii see Lassen, 
luid. Ant., II, pp. 210-1, u 1. 

® McCrindle, Invasion of Alexander, pp. 221 and 281. See 
also Ind. Ant, 1877, p. 339 C.H.I. 1, p. 469. 

* See above p. 64. 

5 Hindu Polity, Part I, p. 142. 

« Ind Ant, 1877, p. 339. 
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The Andhras are known Jo the Aitareya Bmhmana 
(VII. 18 ) as also the Pulindas and the Bhojas. If the 
Bhojas are to be identified as the ancestors of the 
Mahabhojas of the later period, and the Ra?trikas with 
the Maharathis of the Satavahana period,^ they 'must 
have occupied respectively the territory covered by the 
modem Berar and the Mahara§tra. The Pulindas 
are one among the south Indian tribes according to 
the Vdyv? and Matsya Puraums.^ Apparently their 
capital city was somewhere near the modern 
Bhilsa.^ Among the vassal states of the north- 
west figure those of the Yonas, Kambojas, and the 
Gandharas. The precise habitat of the Yonas is 
xmcertain and deserves further investigation. The term 
Yona occurs in two different places in the XIII Rock 
Edict. Yona is Prakrit for Sanskrit Yavana.® The first 
is a reference to the feudatory Yona state and the other 
to the Hellenic kingdoms® with which A^oka had inter- 
national relations. The feudatory Yona state may 
probably refer to the hilly tracts on the lower spurs of 
the three-peaked Koh-i-Mor where Alexander found 
“descendants of the western people who had come into 
those parts with their god Dionysus”^ and who helped 
Alexander in his battle in the plains of the Punjab. 

^Asoha, 3rd edn., pp. 169-170, 

aCh. 99, 268. 

3 Ch. 114, 48. 

^See p. 161 of N.I., Dey’s Geographical Dictionary, Cat. 
Or. Series, No. 21. 

5 See Woolner, Asoka, Text and Glossary, Part I, n. 28 
and Part II, p. 126. 

® The Hellenic states mentioned in the Asokan inscriptions 
are Egypt, Cyrene, Macedonia, Epirius, and Syria. See also 
C.H.I., I, p. 540. 

’’Ibid., p. 354. 
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But if Geiger’s identification of Alasanda in the Maha- 
vamsa with Alexandria founded by Alexander near 
Kabul is correct, then it is probable that the Yona 
country must have been the western portion of modern 
Afghanistan.^ The identification of the Kamboja state 
is not difficult. It included a great portion of modern 
Afghanistan, at least its northern and eastern parts. 
The Mahdbharata^ mentions Rajapura, the capital of 
that state. Hiuen Tsiang refers to this city and its in- 
habitants® and identifies them among the north-western 
tribes.'* The Gandharas who are different from the 
Kambojas must have occupied the territory comprising 
the districts of Peshawar and Rawalpindi and possibly 
west of the Indus.® 

The Visa Vajri 

Among the vassal tribes mentioned in Rock 
Edict III, there occurs the term raja visa vajri 
according to the Shabhazgarhi and Mansehra texts.® 
The Girnar version is a httle different. The term 
in this text is rdjavisayamhi. Biihler’s reading was Vi§a 
and Vajri but this has not found acceptance 
with scholars. An attempt has been made to 
identify Vajri with Vrijika of the Arthasdstra, 
and the Visas with the Bestae of the Periplus.’’ 
Until we alight on an unassailable ground we may 
regard the identification of Vajri with Vrijika 

1 Geiger, Mahavathsa, p. 194. 

2Vn.4.119; See Sorensen’s Index, p. 581, 

3 Watters, Vol. I, p. 284. 

■^See also Dey, op. cit, p, 87. 

^Tbid., pp. 60-61. 

3 Inscriptions of Asoka, Part I, p. 53, edited by Bhandarkar 
and Majumdar Sastri (Cal. Univ., 1920). 

■^H. C. Raychaudhuri, Political History of Ancient India, 
pp. 163-4. 
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probable. It is wrong to take Vi?as as a separate 
people. The word is certainly a corrupt form of 
Visaya and the full word is raja-visaya. The most 
interesting fact is that almost all the rdjavisayas in- 
cluding the Andhras are known to have been 
republican.^ This position is to be granted in the 
light of the constitutional history in the epoch of Kau- 
talya and Alexander. The Kautaltya knows of many 
republics some of which were citizen republics or in 
the language of Jayaswal ‘nation-in-arms’ republics. 
Under this category Kautalya mentions* the Kambojas, 
the Sura^tras, the Ksatriyas (kathroi), the Srenis and 
others. Some of these are noticed by the classical writers 
as enjoying a republican form of constitution. The 
Arthaiastra sets forth the relation between the imperial 
Government and these republics in four full pages.® 
The underlying motive is to conquer the disunited 
Sangha and to overawe the united, with the policy of 
subsidy and good will. It would appear that this 
policy was vigorously pursued with the result “diat the 
stronger republics survived the Mauryan imperialism, 
while the weaker ones succumbed. For. example, the 
Sura?tras survived as attested to by the inscriptions of 
BalaSzi and Rudradaman.^ 


^See Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, Pt. I, p. 146. 

® kambojasura^trakfatriyaOTenyladayovarta^astropajivinah | 

At. S&s. 

Bk. XI, ch. I. See also Hindu Polity, Pt. I, pp. 60-61. Ac- 
cording to M. M. Ganapati Sastri’s commentary the Ksatriyas 
and srenis are not communities but mean irenis of Ksatriyas 
and other castes among the Kambojas and Surastras, Vol. Ill, 
p. 144. 

3Bk.'XI, Ch, I. 

* Ey. Ind., Vol. VIII, pp. 44 and 60. 
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Sec. Hi. THE CHARACTER OF THE EMPIRE 
The Nanda Empire or the First Empire 

There is a, general view that historically speaking 
the Mauryan Empire was the first Empire. But histo- 
rical facts prove that the Empire was a realised 
fact under the Nandas. In about 400 B.C. Mahapadma 
Nanda ascended the throne of Magadha and the 
Puranas mention him with lofty titles of ekarat, the 
sole emperor of the land and ekachatra, the sole pos- 
sessor of the umbrella of the empire/ titles sighed for 
in vain by many a monarch of ancient India. Besides 
this literary tradition, there is the primary authority of 
the inscriptions of varying dates which throw light on 
' the extent of the Empire of Magadha imder the Nanda 
monarchs.® There is no denying the fact that a con- 
siderable portion of the Dekhan was brought to sub- 
jection by the Nandas; and possessing extensive terri- 
tories both in the north and the south of the Vindhyas, 
they legitimately prided themselves with such high- 
sounding titles. It would appear then that the first 
Empire was of the Nandas and that of the Maiuyas 
was only the second. It is imfortunate that we have 
not sufficient details to reconstruct the history of 
India during the epoch of the Nandas. 

The terms ‘Empire’ and ‘Imperial sway’ 

"What the terms ‘Empire’ and ‘Imperial sway’ con- 
noted in those ancient days is too intricate a question 
to answer with any satisfaction. The remarks of a 
recent writer seem apposite. “The connotation of the 

^ Pargiter, Kali Age, p. 25. 

2 See Rice, Mysore and Coorg from the Inscriptions, p. 3; 
also refer to Nanda’s conquest of Kalinga in the Kharavela 
Inscription. 
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word Empire is such that it cannot be used in Indian 
history without giving a misleading view of the course 
of that history. The Roman Empire meant the esta- 
hlishment of the Pax Romana, the gradual extension 
of Roman citizenship, the institution of Roman jmds- 
prudence, and the spread of the Latin tongue. The 
British Empire means the establishment of British 
methods of the maintenance of law and order, the use 
of the English language for purposes of administra- 
tion, the spread of Enghsh schools and universities, 
the wide extension of British commerce, the starting 
of Christian propaganda, and the slow development of 
British democratic institutions. The establishment of 
empire in ancient India meant none of these things.”^ 

Imperial sway is Overlordship 

Viewed in this hght, imperial sway of the ancient 
Indian monarch meant the active rule of that indivi- 
dual monarch, who, by his abihties and capabihties, 
brought to subjection the neighbouring chieftains 
and rulers and proclaimed himself the sole ruler of all 
the earth. He need not have conquered every one of 
the states by sword. A state might feel the weight 
of his arms and render obeisance of its own accord. 
So long as master minds were at the helm of affairs, 
these states placed themselves in a state of subordina- 
tion, sincere or feigned. But when once these towering 
pereonalities disappeared from the arena of the 
imperial stage, there was the opportunity for these sub- 
ordinate states to declare their independence. The 
establishment of suzerainty was only a formal affair. 
This simply meant that other states acknowledged their 

^ P, T. S. Iyengar, History of the Tamils, p. 146, 
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inferiority to a supreme over-lord. This acknowledg- 
ment of the over-lordship of a certain monarch, or the 
willing acquiescence of lesser powers to a great power, 
was investing that monarch with the halo of imperial 
sway. It was the rule of the Emperor over other 
kings. But the rule was not personal or direct. It 
was over-lordship and nothing more. 

The nature of overlordship 

But what was the nature of this ov6r-lordship in 
relation to subdued or vassal states? The subjugated 
ones either by coercion or willingness simply acknow- 
ledged the suzerainty of a conquering monarch, the vijv- 
• g'isu of the Arthasdstra} These states retained their 

individuality, their institutions and organization, their * 

system of administration and government, their laws 
and customs, their language, and religion. In a 
majority of cases even the old royal dynasty was sxif- 
fered to exist if its reigning members were not 
turbxilent and disloyal. The visible manifestation 
of their subordinate capacity consisted in periodical 
payments of tributes and presents, assistance in 
war and absence of separate foreign relations.® 

In other respects, these states were given a 
free hand to act for themselves. Accepting over- 
lordship did not generally mean transformation in the 
methods of administration, or change of royal dynasty, 
or planting of colonies, or stationing of military garri- 
sons from the imperial capital. These autonomous 
states, then, incorporated themselves into the Empire 

iBk. VI, Ch. 2; Bk. VII, Ch. 3. 

2 See N. N.-Law, Interstate Relations in An, India, pp. 62-63 
(Cal. Or. Series, 1920), 

MIO 
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without prejudice to retaining their peculiar individual- 
ity and the established policy of their government. This 
was the nature of the imperial sway over its subordi- 
nate chiefs and states. Thus the alleged imperial sway 
depended not upon a dynasty but upon an individual 
as the monarch. It may be a line of kings as power- 
ful as in the case of the Nandas or Mauryas whose 
overlordship was accepted unquestioned though one or 
two risings here and there are not unheard of. Gene- 
rally the inferior states subordinated themselves by 
incorporating into the Empire but always waiting for 
the opportune moment to throw oflE the yoke. Under 
weaklings the Empire broke up and xmder the powerful 
it was built up. Its endurance depended mainly on 
the capacity of the Emperor. This largely explainjs 
why the Hindu Empires had short leases of life. 


The Circle of States 

The above outline is not incompatible with the 
description in the Kautaliya where the theory of a circle 
of states is promulgated with instructions in detail. 
We have heard of the maindala theory and the man^alxi 
policy from other literature, but imtil the discovery of 
the Arthasastra one did not know the exact details by 
means of which the maridxila poHcy was put into actual 
practice. In later literature it is known as the 
dtjfldflsffl-rfljffl-TuftiidflZffl. The conqueror, his ally and 
ally’s ally are the Ihree chief monarchs who constituted 
a circle of states. This- is said to .be the conqueror’s 
circle of states. The three monarchs comprising this 
particidar mandala possess respectively the five ele- 
ments of sovereignty,— namely, the minister, the terri- 
tory, the fortress, the treasury, and the army. Thus 
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a circle o£ states consists of eighteen elements, the 
fifteen of the three states, and their kings.^ 

Sakti and Siddhi 

While the conqueror’s circle of states is the pri- 
mary circle, three other circles are also mentioned. They 
are the potential enemy’s circle, the Madhyama king’s 
circle of states, and the Udasina king’s circle of states. 
Thus the total number of kings constituting the man- 
dala are twelve, and each possessing five elements of 
sovereignty, the aggregate of elements in the big circle . 
of twelve kings is sixty. The chieftains of these twelve 
states constitute themselves twelve sovereign elements. 
The dmdasarajamandala then contains altogether 
seventy-two elements of sovereignty. Every one of 
the states possesses besides the elements of sovereignty 
two chief factors all contributing to defining the active 
or inactive policy of every state. The two factors are 
the consummation (siddhi) and power consisting of 
strength of wisdom, strength of treasury and army, and 
strength of energy and enthusiasm '(sakti ) . In other 
words these are the means to the end in view, namely 
happiness. This end is three-fold, the consequence 
of the three-fold sakti or strength. That monarch who 
possesses these elements and the means above' nien- 
tioned becomes the overlord of not only his mandala but 

1 vijigisTxrmitram mitramitram va asya prakytayastisrah | 
tab pancabhiranoiatyaianapadadurga 
kosadandaprakrtibhirekaika^ab samsrukta 
mandalama$tadasakam bbavati | 
anena mandalaprthaktvam vyakhyatam 
arimadhyamodaslnaiiain | 
evam caturmapdalasamk^epab | dvadasa 
rajaprakirtayah ; saftirdravjraprakrtayah ; 
sainksepe^a dvisaptatihi | 

— Arthaiastra, Bk. VI, ch. ii. 
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of ihc whole of the maitcfolo through further ryertton 
of hu power Dy Augmenting hut <>wn {xiwer 

and behaving r»ghteuu*ly towenU hw iuMghU>ur« the 
power of llie inferior u thrown into the shAde. ond 
these have no opliuii hut tu accefit the overlortUhip of 
the t‘i;ipi?u or tin* conquering inonArvh After giving 
auch detail* and tn<>rr. tiie KAutuhgu riuU the »rcttun 
with the ver>‘ tmtructivr atul infinnung verve which 
aa)"* "TJirowing the circumference of the circle of 
atalea beyond hta friend'a territory, and making the 
hinga of thoae atatea aa the »|M>kc« of tlvat circle, the 
conqueror aliall make hinueif a* the nave of tliat 
circle."* 


rt»wl ,S‘al»*Hfi4ry Slot** 

From thi* we are nut to c*>ntlud« that the whole 
of the then known world wa* divided into twelco »tat«a 
and their rebUone were conaequently defined Their 
heada (kinfi) were primary kinga, head* »! the primary 
•lalet. It can be, therefore, affirmed with r«Mkaunable 
ccmfidence that these chief »talea were in their turn 
the overlords of several small sulwidiary vtalea. each 
inlaying internal autonomy and responsible to its 
superior so far as external |julicy of dial state was 
concerned. Thus there were a number of small stales, 
all In a subordinate capadiy to the superior who must 
have bean one among the twelve kings comprising the 
tnondale group When otie of these twelve kings 
augmented his power and means, he became superior to 
other kings and his suseraln power was acknowledged 
by one and all. He was then the e m pero r of the land 
and his kingdom was emprre and bis policy was that of 


' TfAiM , Bk VI. ch u . rpk Bk VII, cH. xvui, 
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the imperialist. This is the idea of an empire set 
forth in the ArthaMstra, and any other construction 
will be to misunderstand the true conception that lies 
behind this significant notion. It has been remarked 
that the pohcy enunciated by the author of the Arthor- 
sdstra is not imperial in outlook but narrowed down to 
a small state. But let it be noted that the policy entm- 
ciated is applicable to a small state as well as to a large 
state which we call an empire. 

The views of Dr. S. K. Aiyangar 

In this connection Dr. S. K. Aiyangar’s remarks 
seem apposite: “Empires in India under the Hindus 
attempted to be no more than kingdoms, of a small com- 
pass comparatively, which gathered together under the 
aegis of the, leading state, which went by the name of 
imperial state for the time being, other kingdoms con- 
stituting merely an expanding mandala in pohtical de- 
pendence. The administration that had to be carried 
on by the imperial state was a comparatively simple 
one, as by a well established principle of devolution, 
most of the actual administration was carried on by 

local bodies for comparatively small states 

If that is granted there is no difficulty in underetand- 
ing that what seems to be laid down for a congeries of 
smaller states cannot be far different from what was 
necessary for a really imperial state. Examined in 
this light it will be foxmd that even the Arthasdstra 
polity provides the machinery for carrying on the 
imperial administration as well as the administration 
of a comparatively small state.”^ 

^ Author’s Hindu AdministratiDe InstituUons, Intro., 
pp. xiii-xiv. 
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State, federal not unitary 

From this we are to understand that the state in 
ancient India, at least so far as Mauryan India 
was concerned, was not unitary in type but federal in 
character, speaking in the language of modern Political 
Science. It was roughly a composite of federal states. 

It is indeed difficult to determine the nature of the 
ancient Indian state in general, and the Mauryan state 
in particular. It is again an intricate task to set forth 
the substantial relations which existed between the 
imperial Government and the provinces or states 
now united in the Empire as its members. Every 
student of modern Political Science knows that federa- 
tion which has its roots in the remote past Varies in ^ 
form from place to place, and from time to time’.^ One 
view of a federal state is that when a central authority 
exercises limited jurisdiction over authorities beneath 
it, then that authority is a federal authority. Viewed 
in this light the Mauryan state was a federal state. For 
it cannot be claimed to have exercised unlimited juris- 
diction over states beueath it, a mark of a unitary state. 
But its was not a rigid federal constitution. It was 
a loose form of confederation made up of congeries of 
states.® 


Vassal provinces 

. If it, then, be accepted that the Mauryan state was 
of a confederate type or rather federal in character, 
then it may be asked how could such elaborate 


^ C. F. Strong, Modern Political Constitutions, (1930, 
London), p, 98. 

^Ibid., p. 82. 
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provincial system of administration be in vogue as is 
evident from the Edicts of Asioka, not to speak of other 
evidences. This topic then requires a new and in- 
dependent examination. It would seem that these 
provinces would come under the name of vassal pro- 
vinces, one form of the sub-division of what Bluntschli 
calls the compound states (Zusammen gesetzte Stats- 
form) . 


Relation of the central state to provinces 

A province can be likened to a colony which is 
“at the outset no state. It is a local Government with 
perhaps more or less of local autonomy.”^ The sepa- 
, rate organisation is only a form of Government, and 
not a state, for if we subject this case to a rigid scienti- 
fic test, the moment a province becomes a state it ceases 
to be a part of the empire. The constitution was, there- 
fore, a confederation of a number of states effected 
not necessarily by a treaty but with the express con- 
sent of the parties themselves. It was a sort of inter- 
state agreement by which the imperial government or 
the emperor representing that government, introduced 
a sort of governmental organisation which consisted 
of a Viceroy and his Coxmcil of Ministers. The pro- 
vinces which were in the nature of different states 
agreed to abide by the recommendations of this body. 
This agreement, it is reasonable to infer, must" have 
been “for the accomplishment of certain limited and 
restricted purposes”. This system may, perhaps, 
roughly answer to what Burgess conceives to be a 
simple state of wider organisation.® Viewed in terms 

1 Burgess, Political Science and Constitutional Law, Vol. I, 
pp. 77-78. 

2 Ibid., p. 79, 
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of modem Political Science it may not be right to style 
these provinces as states though in fact some continued 
as subordinate states. It is true that imperial officers 
were stationed at the provincial headquarters. But 
our contention is that these imperial officers at the pro- 
vincial capitals were there to suppress any political 
rising against the imperial power and to see that 
these states dicj|not wilfully evade the payment of tri- 
bute or presents to be paid to the emperor according to 
the original agreement with him. Nothing more was 
executed by this body. But it can be asserted with 
reasonable confidence that these imperial officers at the 
provincial headquarters aided the provincial or state 
authorities in the conduct of their government, without 
any interference in the details of internal administra- 
tion. They seem to have occupied a position that can 
be compared to that of the representatives of the central 
government in the Native States in British India. The 
states, loosely called provinces, continued to be pre- 
cisely the same from the standpoint of law and custom. 


Sec. iv. THE ENDS OF THE MAURYAN STATE 
Mauryan administration not a military rule 

To understand correctly the Maxiryan administra- 
tive system and its achievements and failures, it is neces- 
sary that we must first examine the aims and ends of the 
Mauryan state. What is true of the Mauiyan state 
is largely tme of Hindu states in general; for the 
Matiryafi state was not a departure from the established 
tradition of the land. When we speak of the o nds of 
the state, there is the implication that the ends of state 
were both proximate and ultimate. The ultimate end 
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was spiritual in character and religious in scope. It 
perhaps approached the doctrine inculcated by Hegel 
that morality (sittlicheit) is the end of the state. By 
its nature Mauryan administration was not a milit^ 
rule and consequently the state was not a centralised 
despotism. As has been stated elsewhere, the end of 
the state, namely the moral and material welfare of 
the citizens at large, could not be realised in a polity 
which made militarism its essential feattire. No doubt 
wars were fought and territories conquered. The ob- 
ject was to bring the whole country under one sceptre. 
The laws of war are only a code of honour very skil- 
fully incorporated into the body of the civil law, so that 
militarism may not show itself in all its nakedness.^ 
' The other aspect, which is, that tibe Mauryan state was 
not a centralised despotism, vdU be examined in the next 
chapter. 


Purpose of the State 

We may point out en passant that the A^okan 
inscriptions betray a scheme of decentralisation, the 
signs of which are already visible in the Arthasdstra. 
The insistence on the principle of svadharma in the 
KautaUya,^ and the inculcation of the laws of dharma or 
practice of morality by AiSoka have no other end in view 
than the attainment of heavenly bliss. If this was the 
chief purpose of the state, what were then the proxi- 
mate ends which contributed to the realization of this 
ultimate end? 


1 Hindu Adm. Inst., p. 382. 

2 See 'Winternitz, Dharmasdstra and Arthasastra in the 
Sir Asutosh Memorial Volume, (Patna) . 

MU 
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The triple end 

From a study of the literature and epigraphical 
records concerned, it appears that the triple end 
advocated by Von HoltzendorfE, approximately answers 
to the proximate ends of the Mauryan state. 

The first is der nationale Machtzweck. This is 
claiming a position of overlordship over other states 
in addition to its own subjects by proper exercise of 
true power. 

The second is der individuelle Rechtszwech. This 
is to let every citizen of the state enjoy liberty accord- 
ing to his station and purpose in life, but of course with 
due regard to the conventions of society. 

The third and last purpose of the state is der gezells- 
chaftliche eulturzweck, general happiness. Towards 
this end, the state recognizes the existence of institu- 
tions, social and religious, within its territorial limits, 
and keeps a vigilant watch over these organisations lest 
they should undermine the power of the state. Other 
duties of the state under this category are mentioned 
as follows: “It must prevent the rivalries between 
different associations from coming to a breach of the 
peace. It must protect the rights of the individual 
member of any association against the t3n‘anny of the 
association. It must hold all associations to their 
primary purpose, if such they have, and aid them, if 
strictly necessary, in its accomplishment. Finally, it 
must ’direct education of its subjects.”^ 

Immediate ends of the State 

Though there is a confusion here of an admixture 
of functions of government and functions of state as 


P. 84 


^ Burgess, PoliUcal Science and Constitutional Law Vol. I 
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Burgess holds, still they are important since they clearly 
show the immediate ends of the state as realised in 
ancient Hindu polity. Attention has been already drawn 
to the Kautaliyan recommendation of the two aspects of 
government, power (iakti) and consummation (siddhi), 
and the different elements constituted by each. The 
Arthaidstra, if it teaches an 3 rthing, teaches the king to 
concentrate all his power so as to ensxire the lohaydtra 
to his subjects and retain that power through an elabo- 
rate official machinery. The social organisation with 
its principle of svadharma so much insisted in the 
Arthasastra is conceived to be the body politic composed 
of individuals in various states of evolution discharging 
their respective duties and yet enjoying freedom. This 
freedom of the individual is not of the type aimed at 
by the political philosophers of the 19th century. The 
individual in Hindu social polity aimed not at asserting 
his rights and privileges but aimed at the far more 
important thing, namely, the liberation of his soul by 
faithfully discharging his obligations and by means of 
supreme knowledge (jndna). This opens to him the 
royal path which xiltimately leads him to moksa, the 
final release from the bondage of birth and death 
(samsdra). Not the least interesting is the fact that 
the chief proximate end of the state as proclaimed in 
the Kautallya and vociferously reiterated in the Edicts 
of Aioka, (which no political philosopher of modern 
times could ignore) is summed up in two pregnant 
lines: 

“In the happiness of the subjects lies the happiness of 
the king : it is no happiness or welfare to the king which is 
not the happiness or welfare of the people at large.”^ 

^ Bk. I, ch. 19; R. E. VI, First Separate Edict at Jaugada, 
and Pillar Edict VI, 
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Towards this end Aioka directed all his energy and 
effort. He protected the rights of individual associa- 
tions in the land whether it be Brahmanical, Buddhist, 
Jaina, Ajivaka or any other. He strove to promote 
brotherly feeling among these sects of various denomi- 
nations and character. He allowed them to have their 
own ways of religious worship and philosophical specu- 
lation. He aided these associations in their function- 
ing and in their accomplishment. He promulgated 
regulations and ordinances to prevent a breach of the 
peace among these sects. A^oka felt these to be the 
primary duties of the state and executed them to the 
best of his abilities. Why these things were zealo;isly 
pursued is explained by him and by the author of the 
ArthaMstra. These are towards realising the ultimate 
end, which, according to the beliefs of the times, was to 
find an honoured place in Heaven. 



CHAPTER m 


THE CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION 

Sec. i. THE CHARACTER OF MAURYAN MONARCHY 
Introductory 

At the helm of this vast Empire girt by the seas in 
the east and the west were, one after another, Candra- 
gupta, Bindusara, A^okavardhana and other great 
kings for nearly a century and a half. It was Pu§ya- 
mitra Sunga who extinguished the line and started the 
Suhga dynasty. The evidence of the Artha^astra, of 
classical writers like Megasthenes, of Buddhist litera- 
ture, and of inscriptions like those of Aioka supply us 
with a wealth of material which helps us to frame an 
accurate picture of the polity in vogue in these early 
days of Hindu India. From all the pieces of evidence, 
literary or epigraphical, we come upon one clear fact, 
that the king was an important limb of the body 
politic. In fact, he was dne among the seven con- 
stituents making a state (the saptdnga of the Hindu 
literature) . The Arthasdstra, as has been already said, 
is one of the sources of information for this period. 
There is a view that the Arthasastra is merely a theo- 
retical treatise on polity in general and does not treat 
of the conditions of the time. But a significant cir- 
cumstance in this connection is that there is an express 
statement by the author in unequivocsd terms that the 
treatise was composed for the use of Nareidra. In 
this term there has been no difficulty in recognising 
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Candragupta Maurya.^ Besides the fact that the 
Puranas give a second name of Candragupta as 
Narendra, Jayaswal draws out attention to the term 
narendranka, being the monogram or mark to be put 
on arms* 

Succession generally hereditary 

Proceeding then on the assumption that the Artha- 
iastra formed the manual or the code on which the 
Mauryas including A^oka and DaiSaratha based their 
administration we find the kingship hereditary, con- 
stitutional, and limited by a system of checks and 
balances. That it was hereditary no one will dispute. 
According to Strabo son succeeded father.® Every 
one knows Bindusara as the son of Candragupta and 
Aioka, the grandson. The mere fact that a prince 
happened to be the son of his father did not procure him 
the throne. Pliny states that the king was chosen by 
people with thirty councillors.'* Besides the officials 
of the state, the commonalty of the people were also 
present on this great occasion, as well as the representa- 
tives of the Paura, Jdruipada and other corporate 
institutions. This choice of the king by the people is 
an important democratic factor which one cannot 
easily argue away. The principle of common will was 
thus a factor reckoned with in the constitution of 
anci^t Indian polity. Generally the eldest son suc- 
ceeded, while the other sons were sent out as provincial 

1 Rk. n, ch. 10. 

^aSastranyanukramya prayogamupalabhya ca I 
Kautalyena narendrarthe sasanasya vidhih krtah 1 1 

2 See In. Ant., 1918, p. 55, and Hindu Polity, Pt, I, p, 214. 

2 Anctervt India, as described in Classical Literature p 55 

*lbid., Sec, V, ' ’ ' 
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vicero5rs or posted in other superior stations. The 
legend contained in the Pamsupraddna section popu- 
larly known as Asokavaddna^ to the effect that 
ASoka had to kill his near and dear including 
his brothers to get at the throne has been justly 
discredited. That the story extant in the Buddhist 
work is an imagination of the writer rather than 
an historical fact has been proved from one of the 
inscriptions where A^oka is said to have bestowed 
special care and attention to the habitations of his 
brothers and sisters, to the harem, etc.® It is impos- 
sible to think of Aioka devoid of family affection and 
brotherly goodwill. 

Though the succession was generally hereditary, 
one coxild not style himself Raja or Maharaja 
imtil he went through the time-honoured cere- 
mony of ahhi$ecanlya. This was the anointing of 
the prince by the PuroTiita and other higher officers 
of the state. This institution was an ancient Vedic 
one described in detail in the Aitareya Brdhmatm. 
It was ah important occasion of feast and festivity. 
There was an age limit to this anointing cere- 
mony® and if the tradition that Aioka was crowned 
four years after his accession to the throne has any 
meaning, it is that Aioka had only a formal vesting of 
regal powers at his father’s death and that he had the 
legal dbhiseka in his twenty-fifth year.^ 

^See Divyavadana, XXVI. 

^Corpus, p. 155 ; Pillar Edict VI. 

® See Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, H, pp. 52-3. According to 
the inscription of Kharavela the completion of the 24th year 
was the age for coronation. 

4 See J.B.O.R.S., Vol. I, p. 93 and Vol. HI, p. 438. - 
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But what we can gather from this is that A4oka 
also abdicated his throne and led a life of penance and 
prayer. This may perhaps explain the tradition con- 
tained in the Kalpanamavditiha of KurmrafAta^: 


tyagasuro narendro sava^oko maurya-kunjarah [ 
jambudvipesvaro bhutva jato ardhamalakesvarah 1 1 
bhrtyaih sa bhiimipatih adya hitadhikaro 
danam prayacchati kifamalakiardham etat | 
i^ibhoga vistaramadair atigarvitanam 
pratyadiiann iva manamsi prthagjariaiiam 1 1 


“A^oka, the great Maurya, noted for his liberality, 
became the lord of half of the dmalaka fruit after ruling 
over Jampudwpa. 

Having now been deprived of his kingdom by his 
servants (entrusted his kingdom to his servants?) he 
gives away in charity half of the amalaka he has on 
hand as if to direct the minds of ordinary mpn elated 
with extensive riches (to do charitable deeds).” 


A Constitutional Monarchy 

The Mauryan king was again a constitutional 
monarch, law-abiding in the sense that he obeyed the 
law of the land. Almost every writer on the subject 
has uniformly characterised the Mauryan monarchy 
as autocratic. Unfortunately the statement seems to 
be made without any, warrant for it.® If by auto- 
cracy is meant absolute government wherein the 
rul^ is all in all, and above whom there is no 
authonty to control and influence his acts and deeds, 
then it does not admit of application in the case of the 

^ Kanakagiri Hffl is 

D. R. SnteS’ liote’ D “m- f- 
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Mauryan monarchs. The question has been to some 
extent discussed elsewhere’^ but still we cannot refrain 
from referring to it once again here. It is a question 
of importance and it must be settled once for all. 

King, not a Law-maker 

Before we enter into the detailed examination of 
checks and balances which considerably limited the 
power and extent of the king’s authority, there is the 
great conception of the ancient Hindus that the king 
could not be, and was not, a law-maker. The 
law is eternal (sanatana) and is contained in the law- 
codes or the Dharmdsastras of the different smrti- 
kartas, which were based on the sruti. The king 
of the land was to act according to the laws prescribed 
by these law-givers and he could not override them. 
To override the laws already established was considered 
sacrilege. If he did act contrary to the principles 
of the established law, people disowned him, rose in 
rebellion against him, removed him from the throne 
and set up another in his stead. Therefore, the 
law of the law-books was the real sovereign of the land , 
The king’s orders amoxinted to proclamations explain- 
ing existing laws or reviving those which had fallen 
into disuse. He could not, and did not, make any 
legislation for the state.^ 


^See author’s Hindu Ad. Inst, pp. 72-76. 

2 The observations of E. B. Havell may be quoted here: 
“The student of Indian History may also be led to consider 
whether the Imperial Parliament of Great Britain constituted 
as it is now is on more or less empirical lines, is really more 
efficient as political machinery than was the philosophic scheme 
of Indo-Aryan polity, in which the common law of the land , 
formidated by the chosen representatives of the people, had 
a religious as well as a legM sanction, and represented the 
highest power of the state to which even the king and his 
ministers must bow. It will be a surprise to many readers tp 
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Asoka, no legislator 


It is sometimes claimed with no justification what- 
ever that AiSoka’s Edicts were laws promulgated by the 
Emperor in. utter disregard of this sacred tradi- 
tion.^ It is an erroneous position taken by the 
historian. A^oka has nowhere claimed that he made 
any departure in the legislation of the land. He simply 
enforced the regulations which had fallen into disuse 
by long and continued neglect. If A^oka did anything 
he revived old practices and put them in working order. 
The idea that the Hindu king was a law-maker is not 
countenanced in Indian jurisprudence at all. To regard 
therefore the sdsana contained in the Edicts of ASoka 
as amoimting to legislation by the king is, to 
say the least, tmcritical. What Aioka did was 
the re-affirmation of old laws which had gone 
out of practice. Therefore the term Msana (ren- 
dered ‘ordinance’ by V. A. Smith) occurring in the 
Samiatti Pillar Edict? and continued in the Pillar 
Edicts of Sanchi and Kausambi (Allahabad), does 
not mean promulgation of a new law, but does mean a 
declaration of the old law without prejudice to the 
customary law or the samaya of the Arthasdstra? and 
Dharmasdstras.'^ In this sense the Kautallya uses the 
term iosana as may be seen from the chapter sdsanddhi'- 
harah? One punishment for infringing the monastic 

discover that the Mother of Western Parliaments had an Aryan 
relative in India, showing a strong family likeness, before the 
sixth century B.C., and that her descendants were a great 
power in the state at the time of the Nommn conquest !” 
(History of Aryan Rule m lindia, IvAro. xiii-xiv). 

^ Sec Smith, Asoka, -p, 92. . 

^ See Corpus, pp, 161-3. 

8Ar. .fas., Bk. II, ch. 10. 

4Manu, Vni, 218-21. 

5 Ar. Sas., Bk. H, ch. 10. 
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code was deportation of these monks to non- 
monastic places (andvdsa), with a further penalty 
of replacing their yellow by white robes.^ This 
was only a counterpart of the penalty of banish- 
ment to the misbehaved according to the Dhama- 
sdstras. That such cases of departure from monas- 
tic life were common is seen from the Artha- 
sastra where stringent regulations are prescribed 
for donning the robes of a sannyasin.^ It is said that 
those who left the order of the monks for the world 
were entertained by the state for various purposes and 
especially as special intelligent officials who were let 
lose on the coxmtry so as to ascertain the honesty Or 
otherwise of its officers.® 

Like the term sasana the expression samaya 
occurring in the First and Second Separate Edicts of 
Dhauli and the First Separate Edict of Jaugada^ has 
been used in the technical sense of resolution or deci- 
sion especially of corporate bodies or of judges. The 
expression is preceded in all these cases by the word 
sasvatam and Hultzsch in rendering the phrase sas- 
vatam samayam ‘at all times’ follows Kem® and Liiders.® 
The full sentence in the context as appears in the First 
Separate Rock Edict, Dhauli, is nagdla viyohdldkd 
sasvatam samayam yujevuti. Hultzsch interprets ‘in 
order that the judicial officers of the city may strive at 
all times’. If the rendering ‘at aU times’ is to be 


1 Corpus, pp, 160-61 ; Cp. S.B.E., Vol. 17, p. 388, n. 1. 
^ ArthaMstra, Bk. II, ch. I. 

^Ihid., Bk. I, ch. XI. 

^ Corpus, pp. 92-94 and 98 and 99 and 112-113. 

5 J.R. AS., 1880, p. 391. 

6S.P.A.W., 1914, p. 864, 
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adopted the reading must be sasvat. A plausible read- 
ing is idivatam meaning eternal or immemorial and 
hence customary. Besides sasvat means ‘at all times/ 
and therefore no significance is attached to the expres- 
sion samayam. The translation suggested is ‘in order 
that the judicial officers of the city may be boxmd by 
the customary law of the land’. Thus sdsana and the 
samaya of the Edicts as well as the purdshments men- 
tioned correspond to those of the Arthasastra to which 
Aioka was of cotnse indebted. In the light of the pecu- 
liar judicial concept of law as eternal, and samaya 
an important factor of the law, it is misreading the 
history of ancient India if we style any monarch as 
a lawmaker. In the nature of things and in the 
circumstances in which he accepts the crown the king 
is bound to be non-autocratic and non-absolute. In 
fact there is no place for an autocrat in the polity of 
ancient Hindus. 


Checks and balances 

This was not all. There were the Chambers of 
the Council and of the Assembly where the represen- 
tatives of the groups and communities sat and dis- 
cussed the affairs of state. One was the mantri- 
parisad of which the important official was the Puro- 
hita who was the king’s conscience-keeper, or in plain 
language, confidential adviser to the crown in matters 
spiritual and secular. In addition to other duties, 
these ministers with the Purohita were to guide the 
king in the right path lest he should fall into pitfalls 
due to carelessness.^ That these ministers of the 
Mauryaii kings discharged their duties properly is 

^Ar. Sas,, Bk. I, ch. vii, 
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evident from the peaceful administration of the land 
during this epoch. A vast Empire like that of the 
Mauryas could not be sustained for a long time 
if it were simply crushed down by the heavy weight of 
the iron hands of the king. The kingdom endured 
for a long time because the people willingly acquiesced 
in the administration of the land. They acquiesced 
because the kings ruled them justly and in a perfectly 
constitutional manner. In this connection it may be 
remembered that the Empire depended on the domi- 
nant personality of the Emperor. When once that 
personality disappeared from the arena of the 
Empire, the latter collapsed. In other words, the 
Empire arose under strong rulers and broke under 
weak ones.^ There was, then, an institution, a 
Council or Assembly, the parisad of A^oka inscriptions^ 
which proved an effective check on the monarch by 
restraining him from going astray from the ordained 
path.® 

The mantriparisad of the Kautalzya was the 
Council of Ministers whose chief functions are cate- 
gorically stated: to undertake a new work, to complete 
the work already begun, to develop other possibilities, 
and to enforce discipline in the administration. The 
king usually consulted his Counsellors and the Assembly 
of Ministers as well, before _he finally set his seal of 
approval or rejection of a certain decision. If an 

1 See above, p. 74. 

2 R. E. HI and VI ; Corpus, pp. 73: 52 ; 57-58 and 576. 

®Two Indian scholars among others, K. P. Jayaswal and 
Dr, Bhandarkar, have identified not without reason the 
Parisad of the inscriptions with the Mantriparisad of the 
ArthaMstra of Kautalya (Bk. I, 14) . The interpretation sug- 
gested to the term by L^sen ‘Assembly of the Doctors,’ by 
Senart as ‘Clergy,’ and by Btihler ‘Teachers and Ascetics of 
Schools,’ falls to the ^oxmd in the light of the ArthaMstra, 
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emergency presented itself the king summoned his 
Counsellors and Ministers and generally adopted the 
course of action suggested by them.^ 

There are what we may call administrative Edicts^ 
and from them we gather four facts among others: 
(1) The pari^ad enforced the execution of the king’s 
orders through officials; (2) it was sxunmoned by the 
king whenever necessary for consultation and advice; 

(3) the king interfered with its work whenever dif- 
ferences of opinion arose amongst its members; and 

(4) it had a controlling influence over the officials of 
the state. After a close examination of these details, 
K. P. Jayaswal conclusively shows that the Council of 
Ministers was so powerful that the Emperor was 
virtually deprived of his sovereign authority.® 

The evidence of the Mudrdrdksasa 

The Mudramksasa of Vu^akhadatta which can be 
coxmted as one of the source-books for the Mauryan 
epoch'* speaks in so many words of the delegation of 
the authority to such an extent that the king resents 
that he is nothing if he is simply to carry out the pro- 
posal of the Chief Minister and his Council. It has been 
suggested that the passages in question refer to the 
fact that the minister was all powerful but not the 
Council of Ministers.® We shall examine in the sequel 
how weak the argument advanced for this assumption is. 


^Ar. S&S; Bk. I, ch. xVi 
^^^Bhandarkar, Asoka, pp. 59-02. 

3 J.B.O.R.S., IV, 43 j Vol. I, Radha Govinda Basak: 

Minlst&rs in Ancient India. 

* See Cambridge History of India, Vol. I, p. 467. 

5 Glories of Magadha, pp. 93-94». 
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The evidence of the Divyavadana 

Added to this is the significant statement of the 
Divyavadana, namely, ‘the king to-day has been de- 
prived of authority by his servants’^: 

bh^tyaih sa bhumipatiradya hrtadhikaro 
dan^ prayacchati kilamalakardham etat 1 1 

This passage only corroborates our view that the pari- 
§ad (Council) exercised real executive powers and the 
king was only the nominal sovereign authority. This 
reminds us of the present Parliamentary system of 
Government in Great Britain where the real sovereign 
authority is the Parliament though the formal assent 
of the king is necessary to every administrative 
measure, including the appointment of higher officials. 
Nothing more or anything less is implied in the polity 
of the ancient Mauryas. 

The evidence of Arrian 

In addition to the Buddhist tradition contained in 
the Divyavadana there is the valuable testimony of the 
Greek writer Arrian.® “The seventh caste consists of 
the councillors and assessors who deliberate on public 
affairs.” This fits in with the observation of Kautalya 
that all kinds of administrative measures were to be 
preceded by dehberation in a well-formed council.® 
Thus every independent evidence goes to show that 
executive powers were exercised by the Mauryan 

^Cowell Ed., p. 432. 

®For the reliability of Arrian’s accounts see Prof. Free- 
man, Historical Essays, quoted by K. G. Sankara in his paper 
on Some Prohleyns in Indian Chronology; Annals of Bh. Or, 
R. Institute, Vol. XII, Pt. VT. 

^Ar. S&s. Bk. I, Cli, X4. 

M 13 
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Council. In the light of such unanimous testimony 
can we still seriously believe that the Mauryan 
monarchs were absolute or autocratic? 

The paternal conception 

A significant circumstance in this connection is 
the paternal conception of the government so eloquently 
proclaimed by the inscriptions left to us as an invalu- 
able legacy by ASoka. Even to this concept ASoka was 
indebted to the Arthasdstra. This is evident from the 
fact that the Arthasdstra pleads for such a healthy 
form of government. It is unforttmate that an 
indologist of the standing of Dr. D. E. Bhandar- 
kar has fallen into an error in examining the 
real force that imderlies the paternal conception 
of administration. He remarks:^ “Just as children 
are solely dependent upon their parents who can 
do to them just what they like, the subjects were at the 
mercy of the king who was thus no better than a des- 
pot.” The statement of Bhandarkar amounts to the 
fact that every father is a despot. If the feelings 
of a father towards his children are to be diespotic it is 
impossible to cultivate homely virtues of peace and 
goodwill which are as much the crowning fruits of 
India’s- culture as those of other cultures. Nay, the 
notion of a father being despotic lays an axe at the 
root of an human relationships, and is contrary to aU 
religious creeds. When we speak of parental feelings 
we mean undoubtedly genuine affection, transparent 
sincerity, and religious devotion to duty, which consists 
in the bringing up of the childr^ untU they come of age 
and stand on their ovm legs, ^bis and this alone is 


^ Asoka, p. 63, 
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meant by Kautalya in his ArthaMstra andA^oka in 
his inscriptions.^ 

Anoka’s aim was to win the affection of his people. 
Just as a father would do his best to his children, so 
that they may enjoy life thoroughly and well by pur- 
suing a righteous path leading them ultimately to the 
heaven of bliss, so A4oka wished to do to his people. 
He wanted to see that every one of his subjects was 
happy and contented. In a word, ASoka liked to fol- 
low the Bdjadharma in such a manner that it would tend 
to the yogaksema of Ihe state comprised of different 
communities of people. Welfare and happiness (hito 
sukham) correspond to the happy phrase of the Kauta- 
Uya yogaksema. It was then the ambition of Asoka 
to discharge his duty, namely protection of his subjects, 
in a way calculated to promote their best interests. 

1 According to Kautalya ‘happy is the king whose subjects 
are happy.’ 

praja sukhe sukham rajnali prajaniam ca hite hitam 
natmapriyam hitam rajnah prajauam tu priyam hitam] 

— Ar, Sds., Bk. I, 19. 

This was the paternal conception of the ancient Indian 
monarchy. Kautalya refers to this theory in more than one 
place where he advocates the remission of taxes whenever 
need arose for such a step. (Bk- II> 1; Bk. IV, 3.) In the 
chapter on Janapadanivesa (Bk. II, 1) the king is a^ed to 
treat the newly settled people as his children (nivpttapari- 
hiMian pitevanugrhijiyat. Again in the chapter on Ujpani- 
patapralnhara (Bk. IV, 3) the king is instructed to protect his 
subjects as his own children: 

tan pitevanugrblnlyatj 

This is exactly what ASoka advocates. First Separate 
R. E. Dhauli, Corpus, p. 95.) 

“All men are my children. As on behalf of (my own) 
children I desire that they may be provided with complete 
welfare and happiness in this world and in the world, the same 
I desire also on behalf of (all) men.” 

save munise paja mama] ath(§)pajaye ichhimi 
h (a) ka (m) kimti sa (ve) na hi ta-sul^na hidalo (kika)^ 
p^alokike (na) y(ujev)u (t)i [atha . . munijsesu 
pi (i)chhami (ha)ka(m). 

• ■ 
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Aioka’s was not mere lip sympathy. He in fact did 
his level best to advance the comforts of his sub- 
jects. His administration undertook such kinds of 
public works as were acceptable to the common will 
and tended towards public utility. These were hos- 
pitals for beast and man, rest-houses, roads with 
medicinal herbs and plants, wells, irrigation works, 
prohibition of the eating of flesh as far as possible, 
avoiding war and consequently bloodshed, endowments 
for religious purposes and propaganda for moral and 
material uplift. 


The king, no despot 

The above observations will then lead to the 
irresistible conclusion that the king was no despot who 
harassed the people at his will and pleasure, but a consti- 
tutionalist who promoted their welfare at all times, in 
all places, and at all costs. The king therefore felt 
that he was 6nly the servant of the State. No pleasure 
was greater to him than to discharge the duties and 
responsibilities which he owed to the people and which 
he regarded as something sacred and religious. Any 
amoimt of reading through the several Edicts of ASoka 
does not bring home to us the claim of royal prero- 
gatives, privileges and rights. ASoka tells us dearly 
.and plainly that he would be available to his people at 
all times, and at all places, even when he dines and 
even when he bathes.^ This is surely a lofty concep- 
tion of the responsibility he feels to discharge, and not 
a privilege which he desires to abuse. Speaking on the 


^s(a) ve kale bhunii(a) manasa ine orodhanamhi gabhS- 
garamhi vachamiu va virutamhi cha uyane§u cha sarvatra 
pativedaka stita athe me (je)nasa pativedetha itij sarvatra 
cha janasa aUie karomi 1 1 

VI. R. E. Corpus, p. 11. 
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special tone of the Edicts, L. Rice remarks: “Solicitude 
for the welfare here and hereafter of all his subjects, 
high and low, is manifest throughout and it extended 
even to peoples beyond his boundaries in an all- 
embracing humanity.”^ A king who feels or is made 
to feel that he is only a superior servant of the State 
could hardly be termed an absolute ruler. In the light 
of the above^^servations there is no justification for 
the remark that the Mauryan kings were autocrats or 
absolutists. 


Sec. a. EDUCATION AND DISCIPLINE OF 
PRINCES 

To be actuated by such high ideals, the king must 
have been well disciplined both in body and mind 
from his boyhood. Discipline is the result of proper 
educational training. We may regard Kautalya’s 
prescription in regard to the education of a prince 
as the t37pe in ancient states under Hindu monarchies. ^ 
Discipline (vinaya), says Kautalya, is of two kinds, 
artificial (kftdka) and natural (svabhavika) Instruc- 
tion proper disciplines the naturally good man posses- 
sing great and noble virtues of obedience, restraint, 
discrimination and other qualities. With the ceremony 
of tonsure which was usually at the age of three the 
prince learnt the alphabet (lijn) and arithmetic 
{sankhydnam) ? Two stages could be distinguished 
in the matter of education. The first stage was 
between the years three and eleven. In this period 


^Mysore and Coorg from Inscriptions, p. 14. 
^Bk. I, ch. 5. 

® Ibid. 
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what we call secondary education was completed. 
The first rudimentary principles of arts and sciences 
were learnt. From the age of eleven, the age for 
investiture ceremony, extending to sixteen, he was 
initiated into higher studies. Thus the educational 
training and practice were complete before the age of 
sixteen when the prince could enter the life of a house- 
holder. The higher education consistei^in the study 
of the three Vedas, anmksaki (philosophy), vdrtta 
(economics) and (politics). Different 

teachers were engaged to teach these sciences. The 
trayl and dnviksakl were learnt from persons who were 
learned in the respective sciences (adhydksa), while 
varttd and da'ndomti from expounders and administra- 
tors of law (vaktrprayoktrhhyah) 

A perusal of the daily time-table of princes shows 
the heavy programme of work before them. The fore- 
noons were devoted to the hearing of itihdsas or stories 
of ancient kings, who had led great and glorious lives.* 
Listening to diivalrous tales about far-famed ancestors 
hrom competent Pura^ia tellers would make a much 
greater impression on the mind of the young prince than 
simply reading them for himself. This was to infuse in 
him the fire of enthusiasm without which no noble work 
could be undertaken by any person. How it adds to 
the efficiency of learning is observed thus: “Knowledge 
arises out of hearing and produces steady application 
(yoga), which ultimately leads on to self-possession 
(ufmavatta)’*^ During the rest of Ihe day and the 
' 1."' ' 

1 Ar. ios., Bk. I, ch. 5. 

® irutaddhi prajfiopajayate ] prajiiaya yogo yoggdat- 
mavatteti vidySsamarthyam ||— Ibid. 
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night the prince not only learnt new lessons in other 
branches but revised the old lessons lest they should be 
forgotten. If he came across passages which were 
not clear and intelligible to him then he wotdd enter 
into a discussion with the teachers and elders and 
thus free himself from doubts of any kind. Last but 
not least the prince was instructed to court the awe- 
inspiring company of the aged professors, the living 
example of great learning and healthy discipline.^ 

Kautalya raises a question why such attention 
should be bestowed on education and himself answers it 
excellently well. A prince with a disciplined mind 
and body coxild carry on administration on sound 
lines.® He alone woiild be able to control the organs 
of his senses properly and use them in the right direc- 
tion. No learning, no discipline; then arise all troubles 
for aU men and specially so for kings. An unlettered 
person is not able to discriminate between vice and 
virtue, nor to appreciate the evils of such vices. Vices 
are due primarily to anger (kopa) and desire (fodma) . 
The triad of evils due to anger is abuse of decorum, 
abuse of money, and abuse of proper justice. The evils 
of desire are said to be fourfold, hunting, gambling, 
women, and drinking.® This does not mean that the 
king was prohibited from himting, or enjoying life in 
any other way. Only excess was condemned. They 
could be indulged in but within certain limita- 
tiions. Excessive indulgence will be an abuse and a 


^ Bk. I, ch. v; Bk. VIII, ch. iii. 
^prajanam vinaye ratab| — Bk. I, ch, 5. 
3Bk. VIII, cL 3. 
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vice. We know from Megasthenes^ that the king 
actually went out a hunt on certain occasions. Ktesias 
informs us that in India the king was not allow- 
, ed to make himself drunk but that the Persian 
king was allowed to do so on one particular day, 
that on which sacrifice was offered to Mitras.* Though 
one need not give full support to such an ideal 
statement it is reasonable to assume that the king was 
expected to cultivate temperate habits and lead a tem- 
perate life which would enable him to bring his sense- 
organs under control. For it is said® that the vice of 
anger would generate people’s fury against him, and the 
vice of kdma would lead to negligence of the govern- 
ment and consequently to the discontent of the subjects. 
In both cases the king would alienate the sympathies 
of his people with the result that the administration 
would seriously suffer. The fruits of discipline are 
then said to be freedom from lust, anger, avariciousness, 
pride, indolence, and extreme joy. -These six are said 
to be the inveterate enemies of the king, and he who 
does not get over them will not be in a position to con- 
trol the whole kingdom.^ 

Having had the full course of study and having 
subjugated the sense-organs the king should endeavour 
to improve his general faculties; He should cultivate 
wisdom by association with the aged, the sense of sight 
through the earas or Intelligence Officers, the means 
for general welfare and happiness by activity, the 
establishment of svudhdTTna (doing, one’s duty) by the 


iFg.27. 

2Fg.32. 

»Ar. iSes., Bk. Vin, ch. 3, 
*Ibid. Bk. I, ch. 6. 
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exercise of his authority, discipline by learning, healthy 
relations with the people by proper administrative' 
measures, and a proper course of conduct by whole- 
some methods of action and movement.^ 

utthana or exertion of the king 

In the chapter entitled the prakrtisampaf, among 
the varied virtues expected of a good monarch is 
mentioned utthana or active exertion on the part 
of the king. It is in fact the result of transparent 
enthusiasm (mdhotmho advrghasutrah) . The fruits of 
the practice of utthana are then mentioned. Ever 
exerting, the king must exercise his authority. Exer- 
tion is the root of all artha (wealth and territory). 
Absence of exertion leads to the reverse. Lethargy 
leads on to the destruction of acquisitions, old and new. 
Exertion produces fruitful results and tends to increase 
wealth. 

That such instructions of the Kautallya were fol- 
lowed by Asoka in detail is evident from his inscrip- 
tions.^ 

^ vrddhasamyogena prajoam, carena cak§ub, uttbanena 
yogaksemasadhanam, karyanusasanena svadharmastbapanam, 
vinayam vidyopade^ena, lokapriyatvam artbasamyogena, 
bitenavFttim 1 

— Ar. Sds., Bk. I, cb. 7. 

2Bk. VI, cb. 1. 

2 tasman nityottbito raja kuryad artbanu^sanaml 
artbasya mulamuttbanam anarthasya viparyayah \ I 
anuttfa^e dhruvo nai^ab praptsyanagadasya ca| 
priapyate pbalam uttbaiisllabbate cartbasampadam i ] 

— ^Bk. I, cb. 19. 

^ nasti bi me to (s) o 

ustanaibbi atba-samtirasiaya va| katavya-mate 
bi me sa (rva) -lokabitam] tasca cha puna esa m'ule 
us^aih cba atba-saihtlrana cba] 

— R. E. VI (Gimar)., Corpus, p. 12. 

M 14 
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By the course of his conduct, and by administra- 
five measures to promote the welfare of his subjects, 
Ai^oka endeared himself to the people at large. The 
importance of the quality of uUMna was also realised 
to a full measure, for, every, action and movement of 
his depended on his powers of exertion to which he set 
a special value above everything else. 


Daily time-tahle 

The Mauryan kings who set before themselves 
high ideals of royalty and were imbued with solicitude 
for the welfare of an all-embracing humanity could not 
have piloted the ship of administration if the daily 
routine recommended to sovereigns in general in the 
ArthaMstra was not normal. Day and night was 
divided into eight periods respectively and a fixed 
time-table was drawn up. The king went to bed 
at 9 p.M,, and got up at 3 a.m. accompanied by 
music on both occasions. From 3 to 4-30 a.m. he 
pondered oyer miscellaneous state business especially 
concerning the business of the day. At 4-30 a.m. came 
to his chamber rtviks, aoaryas, Tpurohita, and showered 
on him choice blessings. Consultations were then held 
with the Physician, the Master of the Kitchen, and 
the Soothsayer respectively, and the king entered 
the Hall of Audience after the ceremony of circumambu- 
lating a cow with her calf, and a bull. We need 
not mention that even to this day it is reckoned 
to be auspicious to see a cov«; as first in the morning. 
Having entered the Public Hall of Audience the 
king was engaged first in supervising and examining 
the balance-sheet comprising the recapts and expendi- 
ture, perhaps, of the previous day. From 7-30 to 
9 A.M. ordinary citizens were allowed to have audience 
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with His Majesty and ventilate their grievances, 
if any, in person, so that immediate attention might 
he given to such afEairs as would seem urgent. 
Exactly at 9 a.m. he left the hall for morning bath, 
prayers and breakfast aU of which he finished in 
an hour and a half. For from 10-30 to 12 noon he 
looked to the affairs of the officers of state to whom 
perhaps interviews were given and when a free expres- 
sion of their views was heard. At 12 noon he entered 
the Council Chamber to confer with his Councillors and 
Ministers on important afEairs of state which required 
their mature deliberation and sound advice so as to 
pursue an effective poHcy. The period between 1-30 
and 3 p.m. was devoted to rest by way of some amuse- 
ment. The pastime being over, he took a general 
supervision of the whole army and devoted the evening 
to matters relating to diplomatic relations with other 
states including military operations and undertakings. 
Between 6 and 7-30 p.m. the king gave audience to 
special Intelligence Officers and other confidential agents 
of the realm. Then he went to supper after his bath 
and prayers.^ 

Some of the above details are corroborated by the 
testimony of classical writers. According to Strabo^ 
the king did not sleep during day time. Megasthenes 
remarks that the king remained in the Court for the 
whole day.® It was shown above that excepting for 
a brief interval for both breakfast and rest, the king 
was practically engaged with the business of the state 
from mommg to evening. The programme of work 


lAr. Bk. I, Ch. 19. 

2 McCrindle: Ancient India as described in Classical Lite- 
rature, p. 55. 

3 Eg. 27. 
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was indeed heavy and it required a strenuous and active 
man to follow. Need it be said that the first Mauryan 
kings were full of these characteristics. 


Sec. Hi. PERSONAL SAFETY OF THE MONARCH 

It is but natural that any man at the helm of public 
affairs and especially with power in regard to the dis- 
tribution of patronage would have a number of enemies 
on account of discontent, prejudice, and envy. Men at 
the head of the state are no exception to this. Stories 
are known of unfaithful wives, • unfaithful sons,' and 
disloyal officials and servants. Hence it was necessary 
to protect the royal person from these xindesirables. 
From the prescription of the KautaMya in this parti- 
cular,^ one cannot draw the inference that in those 
days despotic kings ruled the land, and to ensure their 
personal safety regulations were laid down. The 
Kautaliya is a manual on statecraft and the rules there- 
in are intended for every possible contingency that 
may arise in the state at some time or other. It is a 
wrong interpretation of the Arthasdstra to say that 
such dangers were the norm and that precautions to 
be actually taken were laid down in every detail. For 
example, there are prescriptions regarding precautions 
^gainst fire, lightning, and snakes. Are we to take it 
that fire broke out every day, lightning devastated the 
land frequently, or that the fear of snakes was com- 
mon. The fact is tl^t they were possible dangers, 
to avert which Kautalya prescribed means and 
methods. 

/Bk. I, ch. 21. ; 
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The evidence of classical writers 

From the writings of the classical writers it is seen 
that some general precautions were indeed adopted to 
protect the royal person from possible dangers. The 
king generally lived in a well-built palace with gates 
well defended by guards and the rest of the soldiery. 
The dimensions of the towers and castles of Patali- 
putra^ given in classical books approximately corres- 
pond to those mentioned in the three chapters of the 
ArthaMstra.^ 

It is said that the royal palace was adorned with 
gilded pillars clasped all round by a vine embossed in 
gold while silver images of birds were a charm to the 
eye.® “In the parks tame peacocks are kept, and 
pheasants which have been domesticated ; and among 
cultivated plants there are some to which the king’s ser- 
vants attend with special care, for there are shady 
groves and pasture-grounds planted with trees, and 
branches of trees which the art of the woodsman has 
deftly interwoven .... Parrots are. natives of the 
country, and keep hovering about the king and wheel- 
ing round him, and vast though their numbers be, no 
Indian ever eats a parrot.”^ Again with regard to 
medicinal plants Aelian says that the country produces 
harmful and poisonous snakes. “But the same country 
produces plants which serve as antidotes to their bite, 
and of these the natives have so much knowledge and 


iFg. 26 and27. 

8 bhumicchidravidhanam, durgavidhanam, and durgani- 
ve6a (Bk. II, ch. 2-4). 

^McCrindle, ATicient India — Its invasion by AtexandAr, 

p. 189. 

^Aelian, Bk. XIII, c. xviii, Ancient India in Classical 
Literature,' 
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skill that they can apply the remedy suitable for the 
wound inflicted by any kind of snake.”^ 

It is interesting to give here a categorical list of 
pot herbs and plants as well as birds reared in the 
palace according to the Arthasdstra. Jivanti (Faederia 
Foetida), sevta (Aconitum Feron), muskaka-pu^a, 
vavddka (Epidendrum Tesselatum), pij&ta, asvattha 
(Ficus Religiose) are the plants and trees. Cats 
peacocks, mongoose, spotted deer, parrots, mainas, and 
Malabar birds (bhrngamja) ^ the heron, the pheasant, 
cuckoo, and partridge are the birds which could per- 
ceive and detect the smell of snake and other poisons.^ 

From the Arthasdstra we gather that there were 
four compartments leading from the harem to the 
public hall. In the first compartment where there was 
the harem, were stationed women armed with bows; in 
the second aged persons and att^dants including the 
kancukin and usmsin (special servants who attended 
to the dress of the king), while in the third were 
the hunch-back and the dwarf, and in the fourth 
kinsmen and armed door-keepers. Most of these ser- 
vants were hereditary and well-behaved.® Why such 
elaborate precautions were taken is answered by Kau- 


^Ibid., Bk. XII, ch. xxxii. 

2Bk. I, ch. 22. 

2 ^yanadutthitah stn^anganairdhanvibhih parigrhyeta 1 
dvitiyasyam kaksyayam kanjuko?nisibhi^varabhyaga- 
rikaihi | 

trlyasySm kubjavamanakirataihi j 
caturthyam maintribhissamdhibhi dauv^ikaisca prasa- 
papibhihi ] 

pitrpaitamaJiaih mahasambandhanubandham 
iSiksitamamiraktam kytakarmanam j anaTniasawTifliTn kxir- 
vita I . 

— Bk I, ch. 21. 
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talya himself that these were conducive to the happi- 
ness of the king. If the king was worried by the 
trifles in the household, he could not properly attend to 
the affairs of the state, and hence these safeguards 
were taken. 

Sec. iv. SOME HABITS OF THE KING 

^ “When the king condescends to show himself in 
public his attendants carry in their hands silver censers, 
and perfmne with incense all the road by which it is 
his pleasure to be conveyed. He lolls in a golden 
palanquin, garnished with pearls, which dangle all ' 
round it, and he is robed in fine muslin embroidered 
with purple and gold. Behind his palanquin follow 
men-in-amos and his body-guards, of whom some carry 
boughs of trees, on which birds are perched, trained 
to interrupt business with their cries . . The palace is 
open to aU comers even when the king is having his hair 
combed and dressed. It is then that he gives audience 
to ambassadors, and administers justice to his subjects. 
His slippers being after this taken off, his feet are 
rubbed with scented ointments. His principal exer- 
cise is huntmg; amid the vows and songs of his 
courtesans he shoots the game enclosed within the royal 
park. ... He rides on horseback when making .short 
journeys, but when bound on a distant expedition he 
rides in a chariot (howdah) mounted on elephants, and, 
huge as Ihese animals are, their bodies are covered 
completely over with trappings of gold. That no form 
of shameless profligacy may be wanting, he is accom- 
panied by a long train of courtesans carried in golden 


^ McCrindle, Ancient India, iU Invasion by Alexander 
pp. 188-190. 
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palanquins, and this troop holds a separate place in the 
procession from the queen’s retinue, and is as sump- 
tuously appointed. His food is prepared by women, 
who also serve him with wine, which is much used by 
all the Indians. When the king falls into a drunken 
sleep his courtesans carry him away to his bed-chamber 
invoking the gods of the night in their native hymns.” 
The last sentence of ihis long extract from the classical 
writer is quite a contrast to that of another classical 
writer Ktesias who says that the king of the Indians 
did not take wine.^ This only shows that we 
cannot rely too much on their testimony. Theirs 
seems to be mostly hearsay and hence may be right or 
wrong. Generally the king appeared in public to 
receive petitions from his subjects, and dispose of their 
cases, to offer sacrifice in conformity with the religious 
practices of the time and to go on hunting tours in the 
king’s forest, and on military expeditions against recal- 
citrant kings and chiefs.® 


Hunting expeditions 

When he went out for the chase he is said to have 
departed in Bacchanalian fashion. Says Megastbenes: 
“Crowds of women surround him, and outside of this 
circle, spearmen are ranged. The road is marked off with 
ropes, and it is death, for man and woman alike, to pass 
within the ropes. Men with drums and gongs lead 
the procession. The king hunts in the enclosures and 
shoots arrows from a platform. At his side stand 


^ See above, p, 104. 

® Strabo, 55 ; Meg. 27 ; see Early History of India, p. 130. 
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two or three armed women. If he hunts in the open 
grounds ho shoots from the back of an elephant.’’ 

The custom of massage 

It would appear that massage or friction of limbs 
witli ebony rollers was a custom and luxury indulged 
in by the monarch. The Greek writers inform us that 
the attendant went on massaging the king while he 
was in the covirt hearing Ciusos. This may answer 
to the oOice of the mmmhaka mentioned in the Kouta- 
lilia:' It may be noted in pas.sing that it was not the 
privilege of the monarch alone but a custom observed 
in India even to-day. 

Ceremonial washing of the hair 

Another peculiar custom of the Mauryan monardh 
waa the ceremonial washing of hi.s hair on his birthday 
accompanied by festivities and festivals when the king 
was the recipient of many a rich present at the hands 
of hi.s courtiers and the nobles of the land. It wa.s not 
peculiarly a Persian custom as some would aver, but a 
common custom of all the Hindus, high and low.^ 

Ox races, etc. 

Another royal amusement was the visiting by the 
king of the combats of animals, gladiatorial contests, 
and ox-races. The race grounds extended to 30 stadia 
or 6,000 yards, and betting was indulged in such races. 

* Meg. 27. cp. Ar. ids., Bk. I, ch. 21. Cp. Sakuntala : King 
Dufyanta going out tor the chase is accompanied by Yavana 
women wearing garlands of different flowers and armed with 
bows and arrows. 

*Bfc. Vn, ch. 17. Cp. Mrcchakatm. 

* Contra ; Persian Influence on Mauryan fndta, Ind. Ant,, 
1905. 

M 15 
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This reminds us of horse races which Have become so 
very popular in India to-day.^ 

But it would appear from the prescriptions of the 
Arthasastra that such sports as involved the loss of life 
to the animals were discouraged by Candragupta, as 
also by ASoka.^ If we read the chapter entitled 
sunadhyaksa with the relevant text in the First Rock 
Edict, and the second Pillar Edict, we see that ASoka 
enforced the laws of the Arihasa^ra even with regard 
to the animal kingdom. A§oka was not against healthy 
sports where there was no slaughter of the animal. 
What he did was to abolish cruel and unhealthy sports; 
but he provided edifying shows.® On this topic it 
may be proved that A§oka did not^go far from the 
prescription of the ArtJiaMstra so far as the killing of 
animals was concerned. Kautalya prohibited their 
killing for 15 days during cdturmdsya and four days of 
the full moon.^ These are accepted Hindu fast-da 3 ^. 
In the same way ASoka who® did not discontinue their 
killing for his kitchen, forbade their killing on fast 
days (anuposatham) . A remarkable circumstance in 
this connection is the common use of the temn catur- 
masya both in the Arthasastra and the inscriptions. 
This coincidence demonstrates beyond doubt that Aioka 
was not preachmg Buddhism but was pursuing the 
dharma established in the state. 


^ Cp. Smith, 'Asoka, p. 90. 

^vatsovrso dhenv^eaw&mavadhydh, Bk. II, Ch. 26. 
®See Corpus, Intro, p. 51. 

*Ar. ms.f Bk. XIV, Ch. 1. 

5 See Fifth Pillar Edict 
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Sec. -u. DUTIES OF THE KING 

“In ancient India Government never signified mere 
police work. . . The Hindu conceived of the Govern- 
ment’s function as comprising in its entirety the whole 
of protective and disciplinary measures, in addition to 
active duties necessary for ensuring the subject a proper 
realisation of his material ideals in human existence.”^ 
Besides the general routine of duties in the daily life 
of the king there were more onerous and more res- 
ponsible duties which the monarch was expected to 
execute and fulfil. 

The enforcing of^svadharma 

First among them was the enforcing of svadharma 
on the subjects of the state by regulations in regard to 
the practices, laws of castes and orders, according to 
the rules laid down in the Vedic literature.^ The king 
was to see that people of different denominations pur- 
sued their own avocations without in any way interfer- 
ing with the professions of others and thus not transgres- 
sing the established laws of the realm. The object of the 
maintenance of this social polity was the general welfare 
of the citizens at large. Need it be told that the 
insistence of the healthy principle of svadharma (doing 
one’s own duty) avoided competitive impulses, and 
ensured the existence of the weak, side by side with the 

^N. C. Bandyopadhyaya, Kautilya, p. 107. 

^tasmat svadharmani bkutanam laja na vyabhicSrayet | 
- svadharmair samdhadhano hi pretya catra ca nandati j j 
vyavasthitaryamaryadab krtavarnMramastithih | 
trayya hi raksito lokah prasidati na sidati 1 1 

- — Bk. I, ch. iii. 

caturvarpasrmo rajfia dandena palitah | 
svadharmakarmabhirato vartate svesu vartmasu 1 1 

— Bk. I, ch. iv. 
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strong. In other words, the struggle for existence 
and the survival of the fittest were unknown to that 
system of Hindu social polity. 

Protection of life and property 

Secondly, the state aimed at the yogaksema of its 
citizens. This is protection of life and property as 
we understand it to-day. Hence the king was entitled 
as the lokayatrdrthi. Progress of the world largely 
depended on the administration of the land by the 
king.^ This was by the proper exercise of danda which 
is punishing the wicked and the wrong-doer, thus 
enabling the individual citizens to pursue their avoca- 
tions in peace, undisturbed. In the conduct of his 
administration the king looked upon all people, of what- 
ever caste or community, equally and impartially.^ 

Promotion of trade and commerce 

Thirdly, promotion of agriculture and commerce 
was a fu^btion that devolved on the king. If the 
king and his Council felt that a certain part of the 
Empire was harassed by the enemy chieftains, and was 
subject to intermittent epidemics and famines, then the 
people were asked to emigrate to some other fertile 
region and there to settle in comfortable lodgings 
specially built. Much attention was bestowed on the 
development of agriculture. Arrangements were made 
to see that the livestock was free from cattle-lifters, wild 
animals and diseases peculiar to them. The Ving was 
to guarantee s^ety and security of commercial and 
trade routes, for the latter are liable to disturbance 

^ Ar. Sas. Bk. I, Ch. 4. 

2sarvabhiita kite ratah ] — Ibid., L Ch. 5. See N. C. 
B^dyopa^yaya, Development of Hindu Polity and Political 
Theories, Pt. I (Cal. 1927), p. 195-ff. 
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from chief herdsmen, labourers, thieves, and boundary 
guards. In this way the king was to protect timber- 
forests, elephant-forests, dams, and embankments.* 

Proper administration of justice 

It was again his duty to see that justice was pro- 
perly administered so that there would bo no violation 
of the rules and laws established. Hence the king was 
called dharma~pravartaka.^ Proper protection and im- 
partial justice, it i.s said, find to the king the abode of 
heaven. In meting out justice, a king should make 
no distinction between his son and an enemy.’ In a 
word, punishment was to be regulated according to the 
gravity of the olEfence.* 

State and sannyaains 

Yet antjther function of the king was to watch the 
conduct as well as the movements of the ascetics 
as a class. Though Kautalya mentions in several 
places that due regard must be .shown to asccitc.s, and 
preference must be given to cases touching them, 
yet unrighteous proceedings by them were not to be 
tolerated. Because they were SannySsins and con- 
sequently honoured by the State, they could not 
abuse their privilege. Any such abuse, wilful or 
improper, was dealt with. Fines were the usual 
form of punishment. It was realised that such 
improper conduct on the part of the Sannyasin would 
be not only a negation of righteousness but the pre- 

Mr. i&$. Bk. n, Ch. 1 and 34. 

•Ibid., Bk. in, Ch. 1. 

•Ibid. 

<lbid.. Bk. IV, Ch. 4 and 10. 
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dominance of vice which, according to the author of 
the Arthasastra, would tend in the long run to be a 
source of harm to the king.^ 

Protection from calamities 

The king was further to protect the land from 
national calamities including providential visitations. 
The latter were fire, floods, epidemics, famines, 
rats, wild animals, serpents, and demons. In these 
cases the king was expected to take precautionary 
measures and try to avert the visitations of such 
calamities. For prevention is better than cure. But if 
such imtoward things happened it was for the monarch 
to rectify them with proper remedial measures. These 
measures included the propitiation of supernatural 
forces, and the performance of magical and religious 
rites. The belief was that such prayers would tend to 
minimise the evil effects of such outbreaks. In conclu- 
sion it was said that the king should ever protect the 
afflicted among his subjects as a father would his sons.^ 

Foreign policy 

Another important function of the king was the 
conduct of foreign policy. The king who was gene- 
rally a member in the circle of sovereign states, consist- 
ing of enemies, allies, and neutrals, should endeavour 
to attain the state of stagnation from that of deteriora- 
tion, and in the end the state of progress. This 
stage was to be reached by pursuing six different forms 
of state policy of which the primary forms, according 

^^Bk. Ill, Ch. 16. Cp. Kausambi Pillar-Edict; Alldhahad- 
Kosam and Sanchi PUlar where Asoka refers to the nature 
of punishment to monks and nuns. Cormis, pp. 159-160. 

^Bk. IV, ch. 3 ; Bk. VIII, ch. 4 ; Bk. IX, ch 7, - 
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to Vatavyadhi, were peace and war. It was thus pres- 
cribed: “A wise king shall pursue that form of policy 
which according to his knowledge will enable hitn to 
construct fortresses and other buildings, lay out trade- 
routes, open possibilities of colonigation, exploit mines 
and timber an^ elephant forests, and at the same time 
create disturbance to the similar works of his enemy 
It was also laid down that “enemies from enemies, sub- 
jects from subjects, should ever be guarded, and both 
from his subjects and enemies a learned man should 
ever guard his own person.”® 

Promotion of arts, education, etc. 

The king as the chief representative of the state 
attendeJl also to the social and socialistic functions, such 
as promotion of arts and education, health and sanita- 
tion, medical aid and poor relief, and other charitable 
acts and deeds.® Hospitals, rest-houses, donations, 
grants to learning and learned men, and maintenance 
of the widow, the orphan and the helpless were some 
of the institutions which came under this category.'* 


lAr. sas., Bk. m, Ch. 1. 

2 pare parebhyassve svebhyah sve parebbyassvatab pare [ 
rafcsyassvebhyah parebhyasca nityanmtma vipa^cita j [ 

— Bk. IX, ch. 3. 

® See for details the chapter entitled mgarakapranidhi in 
the ArthaMstra halavyddhavyadhitavyasanyanathiinMa raja 
bibhysTat Bk.^II, Ch. I, acaryavatasca pujavetanani yatharham 
labheran^ panca§atavaram sahasriaparam 1 

^ See Second Rock Edict, Corpus, 6fimdr, p. 3. 
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Sec. vi. PRIVILEGES OF THE KING 

King owner of no-man’s property 

Apart from these responsibilities the Mauryan 
monarch enjoyed certain rights and privileges consist- 
ent with the dignity and status assigned to him by the 
law of the land. It is contended that the Mauryan king 
added the no-man’s property such as forests, mines, 
and waste lands to bis dominions with the result 
that he became financially soimd, and secured 
even financial independence.^ History teaches us 
that finan cial independence of the king marks the 
beginning of despotic and irresponsible rule. Was 
this the case with the Mauryas? .^e answer is simple. 
There is no evidence to show that the Mauryas were 
finan ciall y independent in spite of the fact that the 
above property came to be reckoned as state property; 
for does not Kautalya prescribe many means to get the 
coffers of the state filled?^ 

Public works undertaken 

Granting that the Mauryas had a large and 
guaranteed money supply, there is nothing to show that 
they misused it in an irresponsible fashion sacrificing 
the public interests of the State at the altar of 
self-advancement. For the Mauryan state patro- 
nised many arts and crafts including architecture 
and sculpture whose discoveries are a surprise and 
puzzle to archaeologists.® Money was lavishly spent on 
public works which tended to the common good, such 

1 See N. C. Bandyopadhyaya, Kautilya, pp. 87-89. 

2 Ar. ^ds., Bk. V, Ch. 2. 

3 On the Art of the Maurya period see, Monahan, Early 
History of Bengal, Ch. XIX. 
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as laying out grand trunk roads, constructing reser- 
voirs and embankments for agricultural purposes, 
foxmding hospitals, rest-houses and store-houses on 
public roads and other prominent places.^ 

A Categorical list of Privileges 

This then explains that the Mauryan king enjoyed 
prerogatives which went to him as a matter of right, 
accepted and approved by the common law of the land. 
But there was no assertion of such prerogatives and 
rights so as to nullify the will of the people. Some of 
the privileges enjoyed by him were the following: — 

(1) Society conferred on him the headship of the 
kingdom, and all regard and honour due to that position 
were publicly shown. 

(2) He became the owner of all the finds and 
treasure-troves valued at 1,00,000 panas or above. For 
the less valued ones, the discoverer was entitled to one- 
sixth of value. But no claim was made on such 
treasure-troves as a man of honesty could prove them 
to be his ancestral propeirty.® 

(3) All property where there was no legal heir 
to succeed, became the king’s property. Even here, there 
were certain exceptions. For example, the king did not 
have the right of escheat to the property of the srotriyas. 
This was generally presented to other srotriyas in the 
state.® 

(4) All unclaimed property, whether lost or 
stolen, lapsed to the king. But when people proved their 
title to such articles, they would be handed over to the 

1 Ar. Sas., Bk. I, Ch. 1. 

2Ar. Sds., Bk. IV, Ch. 1. 

3Ibid., Bk. in, Ch. 5. 

M 16 , ■ 
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owners. As against this it may be pointed out there 
is a prescription in the same chapter that the king 
should compensate the loss accruing to his citizens by 
theft.^ 

(5) His social position was something more than 
that of an ordinary citizen. He could not be taken 
as a witness in the law-court. Perhaps the idea xmder- 
lying this principle was that as the king of the realm he 
should be impartial and must not take one side or the 
other. To him all the subjects were equal.® 

(6) The royal person was protected by special 
laws as the Law of Treason,® and this reminds us of the 
Law of Treason which was promulgated in the 
mediaeval period of English History. 

The following were treasons according to Kau- 
talya : — * 

(1) Endeavouring to subvert the authority in 
power. 

(2) Violating the chastity of the members of 
the harem. 

(3) Instigating forest tribes or enemies against 
the reigning monarch. 

(4) Inciting fortresses, rural parts and the army 
against the king. 

(5) Tampering with seals and forging of docu- 
ments.® 

(6) Insult ofEered to the king. 

(7) Publishing state secrets.® 


^Ar. ms., Bk. IH., Ch. 16. 
^Ibid., Bk. m, Ch. 11. 

3 Ibid, Bk. IV, Ch. 11. 

^ See Kautilya, p. 232. 
5Ar. Sus., Bk. IV, Ch. 9. 
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These rights and privileges which are nothing 
compared with the duties and responsibilities ex- 
pected of the monarch have elicited the unwarranted 
opinion that the KautaUya is a secular treatise, the 
pohtics of which are immoral. Against this it may 
be pointed out that the prescriptions of the Artha^tra 
always coincide with those of the Dharmasutras and 
the Dharmasdstras, and it is indeed difficult to mark out 
any deviations in that treatise from the ordained and 
accepted path of the land.^ The privileges enjoyed by 
the monarch were after all not in any way striking as 
to arrest otu special notice. 


\ 


^ See appendix tU . 




CHAPTER IV 


THE CENTRAL ADMINISTRATION— (Contd.) 

Sec. i. THE COUNCIL AND THE ASSEMBLY 

t 

The Council, an ancient institution 

The chapter entitled mantrddhikdrah in the Artha- 
sastra helps us much to understand the details con- 
nected with the Mantriparisad or the Royal Council of 
the Mauryas.^ The learned discussion as regards the 
number of Councillors to form the Council enables us 
to infer rightly that an institution of the kind was not an 
innovation of the Mauryan genius but an institution of 
much earlier times. In the discussion Kautalya incor- 
porates the views of other political philosophers such 
as Vi&alak§a, PiSuna and Paraiara who were his pre- 
decessors, and who lived long prior to the inauguration 
of the Mauityan epoch. 

The Council Chamber 

There was a Coxmcil Chamber. It was well 
guarded. It was a secret hall not easily accessible to 
man and beast. It was so constructed that any endea- 
vour to overhear the proceedings would prove futile. 
Kautalya knew of cases where birds and beasts had 
disclosed the secrets of the Council-business.^ With 
necessary precautions the king was to enter the Chamber 
lest the proceedings of the Council should be divulged. 

iBk. I, Ch. l5. 
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Kautalya did not believe the members for they were 
liable to let out secrets through the unconscious chan- 
nels of signs and gestures (irigita and akara). Hence 
according to the Arthamstm they should also be kept 
under some restraint tmtil the resolution of the Council 
was given effect to (ayuktapurusaraksaiiam dharya- 
halM). 


The comyo^tion of the Council 

Next our discussion centres roimd the composition 
of the Council, the number of members and their quali- 
fications.^ There are different schools of opinion on 
this question. Vi^alaksa discarded the mantra with a 
single member and advocated a number of men grown 
grey in wisdom, though young in age. In the opinion 
of Piiima, only those who were experts in the special 
business to be imdertaken were to be consulted if 
mantra had to fructify at all. He made a distinction be- 
tween ability to oflEer counsel {inantrajndnainy and 
'ability to keep it secret (mantraraksaymn) . Kautalya 
did not subscribe to this view, for such, a position was 
anavasthd. In other words, the number of works, 
their variety and nature were such that a consultation 
with experts in each and every business needed a 
number of heads, and to hold counsel with a good nmn- 
ber was an impossibility and an impracticability. Hence 
three or four were generally to be consulted. The con- 
sultation with a single member would lead to no resolu- 
tion. The Minister would be all in all. Nor was consulta- 
tion with ^o desirable. For, if they happened to take 
two opposite views, the king had to favour one view 


lAr. Sas., Bk. I, Ch. 15, 
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against the other. He who was not in the good grace 
of the king would try to bring about the ruin of that 
undertaking. Hence three or four were recommended 
as the safest number. That would enable a king to 
decide on a definite action (arthanUcaya) . 

Choice of Councillors 

Much attention was bestowed on the appointment 
of Councillors. The subjects dealt with by the Coun- 
cil being varied and large in number, special care 
was taken in the choice of members to this all important 
institution. Just as the deserving few are fit to take 
part in the iraddha of a srotriya, so also the eminent 
few were considered fit to be members of a king’s learned 
Council.^ What qualifications were expected of these is 
mentioned in another chapter of the same book. They 
were to possess the following twenty-five qualities; being 
a native of the soil, coming of a noble family, self-con- 
trolled, versed in all arts and crafts, learned in the 
Arthasdstra, wise, of retentive memory, clever, sweet 
in speech, generous, being a good debater, full of enthu- 
siasm and energy, enduring, of tested honesty, of 
amicable nature, of unimpeachable loyalty, possessing 
good conduct, good physique, good health and coxurage, 
humble, of resolute nature, possessing an attractive 
personality, and being one who is ever for reconciliation. 
It may be pointed out here that the purohita was a 
member of the Council,® and only a duly qualified man 
was appointed purohita. 


2 See Proceedings of' the Third Oriental Conference, 
p. 615. It is refreshing to note that Dr. M. Wintemitz has 
agreed with this view-point, see note on p. 34, Sir Asutosh 
Memo. Vol., Patna. 
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The king and the Council 

The next questoiii is whetb.er the king who was of 
course the President of the Council was expected to 
act in administrative affairs with the previous consent 
of the Council or he could act on his own initiative. As 
an answer to this Kautalya definitely lays down the 
significant dictum^ that the administration of the 
kingdom is learnt from personal knowledge ('pratyak^a) 
and from devoted friends (paroksa), members of the 
Cabinet to speak in modem political parlance. Kautalya 
is repeating this staternent which he has already given 
in the chapter entitled mantripurohitotpatti? In fact 
he seems to lay emphasis on this point with the implica- 
tion that the king expected the assistance of mantrins 
and the purohita for all rdjakarmas, i.e., carrying on 
the government of, the state.® Again it is said that a 
government, which was carried on according to the in- 
junctions of the sdstras, where the purohita played a 
significant role, and where definite action was taken on 
the resolution of the Council, attained unqualified suc- 
cess, without any resort to field engagements.^ 

The interpretation of the term dharmavijaya in 
the Edicts 

This ideal government of the Kdutaliya became 
actually realised xmder Asoka. His dharmavijaya^ 

ipratyak§aparok§anumeya hi lajavrttih I 
2Bk. I, Ch.9. V ■' 

® See commentary o£ Ganapati Sastii : 
pratyaksaparoksetya<hvakyena rajakar manah sarvasya 
sahayasapeksatvam ^nantripiirohitotpattiprakaraiioktairi sixia- 
rayati 1 Vol. I, p. 73. ^ x- . . 

. ^Bk. I, Ch. 9. 

-®R.E. xm. 
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is anticipated by Elautalya to a large extent. 
Besides this mere inference from an elaborate state- 
ment of the means enabling the dharmavijaya, Kau- 
talya gives us elsewhere’ three kinds of victories which 
depend on the nature and quality of the rulers for the 
time being.'* These are dharmavijaya where the con- 
quering king is satisfied with the mere acknowledgment 
of his suzerainty by the conquered, lohhavijaya where 
the aim of the conquering monarch is to covet the ter- 
ritory and treasure of the enemy and then continue him 
in his kingdom, and asuravijaya where the enemy is de- 
prived of his kingdom, treasure, sons and wives, and is 
himself captured as a prisoner of war, or slain. In fiie 
light of these statements in the Arthasastra, it would 
be incorrect to give a new interpretation to the term 
dharmavijaya occurring in the ASokan inscriptions. 
F. J. Monahan who followed the old interpretation of 
dharmavijaya has remarked as follows: “As to the pre- 
cise nature and effects of this ‘conquest’ we are left in 
the dark; it is unfortunate that Greek records are silent 
on the subject. From the edict we gather that ‘con- 
quest’ was made through envoys (data). They were 
sent to the various countries to preach, not Buddhism, 
but ‘dhamma’, and in Anoka’s view, as we know, 
‘dhamma’ was compatible with adherence to various 
creeds. We may infer that the envoys were politely 
received.® 

The true position becomes intelligible in the light 
of the ArthaMstra. What Aloka aimed at was to make 
known to the conquered states, as well as to neighbour- 
ing states through ambassadors or special messengers 

iBk. xn, Ch. 1. 

2Cf. Mhh. Sdnti, Ch. 59, 38. 

3 Early History of Bengal, p. 219. 

M 17 
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(dutas) that the king had given up lohhavijaya and 
asuravijaya in which he had indulged in the early part 
of his rule, and had taken his stand at the 
pedestal of dharmavijaya. In other words, the Emperor 
informed his subjects and the kings of other 
states that he would be satisfied witn mere obeisance 
from them and he expected them at the same time to 
follow the sdstrodc injunctions without recourse to any 
rebellion or war.^ Any other meaning will have no 
legs to stand on. No wonder the Buddhist tradition 
has utilised this material for its own purpose when it 
mentions the conversion of Chandaioka to Dharm^oka, 
furnishing the occasion for untenable theories. This 
then forms an tmimpeachable evidence to demolish the 
theory that Aioka was a Buddhist. For, this term 
dharmavijaya has been a convenient peg with scholars 
to hang the Buddhist theory on. 

King consulted the Council even on emergencies 

That the king could not by himself pledge to any- 
thing rdating to the state, even in extraordinary cases 
turging immediate attention, and that the decision of 
the Council was binding on him is testified to by a 
remarkable statement of the KautaUya. Whenever 
urgent and unexpected occasions arose for prompt 
action, the king summoned his Coxmcil and placed fiie 
matter before them for final decision. He was to act on 
the considered advice of the best men in the Council.® 

Unanimity, no majority opinion 

Here the term hhuyisthah, as has been elsewhere 
said,® does not connote majority opinion but refers to 

^ rastranugama^strltain. 

® Ar. ^ 08 ., Bk. I, ch. 15 ; yadbhusd^thah, kaiyasiddhikaram 
va bruyuh tat kuryat 1 

® Hindu Adm. Inst, p. 139, note. 
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the mature opinion of the highly learned members, if 
we interpret the term in the light of the expression 
huddhwrddah in the same chapter. This does not m ean 
that the voice of the other members was not heard. 
On the other hand there is evidence to show that a 
frank discussion was allowed in the Council and every 
one including the absentee members had his say. For 
the absentees had to send their views for discussion 
in the Council.^ But final decision rested with the Coun- 
cil as a whole. In other words the Ministers were 
consulted individually and then jointly.^ It was the 
onerous task of the king as the president to convert 
the opposition to his side and thus act on the unanimous 
decision. 

The Asokan Parisad 

That such emergent matters were also debated 
upon even in the provincial parisads of ASolia is evident 
from more than one inscription.® 

The texts of these Edicts throw considerable light 
on the procedure in the Council meetings. The term 
nijhaii in the Edicts is interpreted in different ways: 
‘meditation,’ ‘reconsideration,’ ‘amendment,’ ‘adjourn- 
ment,’ and ‘appeal’. Hultzsch renders it as ‘amend- 
ment’. This seems to fit in with the first part 
of the statemmt which says^ that sometimes the king 

^ anasatinaissaha patrasampre§a]Diena mantrayet | 

2 Cp. K&mandaka, XI, 68. 

®R. E. VI, Corpus, p. 34; Dhauli and Jauga^a XI, 
Corpus, pp. 88 and 106. 

_ * yam pi ch [akichi mtikhate anapayami] [hakam dapa* 
kam va savakam va ye va puna mahimate hi 

atiyake Sopite ho(t)i ta(yeth)a(ye) vivade nijhati va 

samtam palis(a)ye anariitaliyena pati viye me savata 

aavam k^am { 

■Corpus, p. 34, 
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sent oral orders to the mahdmdtras, and these were dis- 
cussed and generally agreed upon in the Coimcil. It 
might be that disputes arose on the point resulting in 
amendments. But such amendments were to be com- 
mitted to the king wherever he was. This means that 
full weight was not attached to the oral orders, though 
the latter was in practice. This practice became quite 
discredited by the time of the Sukranitisdra where the 
king issuing an oral order is regarded as a thief in law.^ 


anusamydnam 


The tenure of office for the Ministers is not exactly 
given in the Arthasdstra. Still it prescribes transfer 
of oflScers,^ The tenure of office seems to have been 
restricted to five years in certain cities® and three years 
in certain other places.^ ITie latter term of offce was 
applicable to the Mimsters at TakpaSila and Ujjayini. 
The special Edicts — so are called the Kalihga Inscrip- 
tions by the Epigraphists — ^reaffirm this princi- 
ple of retirement and transfer. The technical 
term for this process of retirement and trans- 
fer was anusamydnam.^ In the light of the AHhasdstra 
it would be a far cry to take the term as meaning 
adroinistrative tour. As it often happened the Pro- 
vincial Ministiy arrogated to itself too many powers, 
which led to risings by the citizens, as for instance in 
TaksaSla. It is reasonable to assume that no permanent 
Council was aimed at, and new Ministers were appointed 


^ n. 29f3 (Opp«:t ed.)' 

-^ Bk. n, sec, 9. 

^ Dhauli R. E. I ^d R. E. HI. 
* Kaliioga Edicts H. 
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ordinarily every three or five years, to quote V. A. 
Smith ‘designed to prevent the abuses apt to arise when 
officials remain too long in a particular locality.’^ 

Functions of the Council 

What were, then, the functions assigned to the 
Coimcil? From the fact that the king sought its advice 
on the administration of the land including home and 
foreign policy, and acted on it, the main functions of 
the Council were executive in character. Enjoying the 
confidence of the king, as it did, the Council was largely, 
responsible in shaping the policy of the government. 
Among others the following five points engaged its 
attention. They were (1) means of undertaking 
works including expedition into the enemy’s territory 
(karmaimm drambhopdyah) ; (2) gathering of re- 
sources in men and material in relation to the internal 
and external policy of the kingdom (purusadravya- 
sampat); (3) use of discrimination in undertakings 
with reference to place and time (desakdlavihhdgah ) ; 
(4) means of averting possible dangers and calamities 
arising from his own state and from that of the enemy 
(vinipatapraftharah) ; and (5) results arising from such 
works undertaken (karyasiddhi) 

Other functions 

After a free and full discussion of the means, 
resources, and results in regard to a particular work or 
works, the Council came to one of the following four 
decisions.® They resolved,- first, to undertake new 
works in their own country (afcrtarambha) , secondly, 

^ See also Woolner, Asoka Text and Glossary, Pt. II, 
p. 62 and Samaddar, Glories of Magadha, pp. 88-91. 

^Ar. jSds., Bk. I, ch, 15. Cf, KamandalM, XII, 36-40. 

mid, ■ 
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to complete works which had been already begun 
in their own state (arahdhdmt^na) , thirdly, to im^- 
prove works already executed (anu§titavisesa) with 
an eye to their importance and necessity, and lastly, 
to effect changes and improvements affecting the 
services of the state comprising both the civil and 
military departments (niyogasampat) . The above func- 
tions allotted to this institution show its importance 
and paramoxmt necessity of the mature deliberation on 
which the whole administrative edifice was allowed to 
rest. 


The Council not a mere advisory body 

It is not altogether correct to take a narrow view 
of the functions attributed to he Council. It has been 
contended that the deliberation was of an advisory 
nature and the Minister was all powerful, but not the 
Council of Ministers.^ These statements are untenable 
for various reasons. First, if Ihe Council was merely 
an advisory body, and if the final voice rested with the 
king, what is then the force of the statement that even 
in matters of urgency the Council should be summoned 
and the decision of its best men be adopted Secondly, 
there is another prescription in the Kautallya which 
says that “all kinds of administrative measures are to 
be preceded by deliberations in a well-formed Council”.® 
Thirdly, there is the interesting statement, namely, 
kingship is possible through assistance. One wheel 
is useless by itself. Hence the king must appoint 
councillors and act up to their advice.'* Fourthly, 

^ See Glories of Magadha, pp. 92-97. 

2Ar. 5as., Bk. I, ch. 15. 

3 Ibid. See also Bk. Yni, ch, 1. 

^Bk. I, ch. 7. 
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there is the statement which we have already quoted 
that government is dependent not only on the persona- 
lity of the king but also on the help of his friends, 
the councillors. Fifthly, even in the matter of appoint- 
ing superintendents and heads of departments, it was 
done with the approval of the Ministry including the 
Purohita} It is thus evident that the Council enjoyed 
executive powers, and that the king did not generally 
go against its wishes. Thus neither the Minister alone 
nor the king alone could act, but the king with the body 
of Ministers did act. 


Sec. a. THE PAURA-JANAPADA 

That the State policy of the Mauryan Em- 
pire was much influenced by the conduct and 
mode of the assemblies of the Paura and the 
Jdnapada is evident from the Arthasdstra. The 
Arthasdstra distinguishes Idnapada and Durga^ while 
the Rdmdyana (roughly 500 B.C. to 200 B.C.) refers 
to the Jdnapada and Nagara? The terms Nigama, 
Durga and Nagara denote one and the same territorial 
unit, and mean either the provincial Capital or the Head- 
quartern of the Empire. It transpires that these assem- 
blies were a feature of both the provincial and the 
imperial Headquarters. Hence the commentator of the 
Kdmasutra interprets Ndgarihdh* as PapaUputrikdli. 
The term J&mpada in the Arthasdstra? refers to the 


iBk. I, ch. 10. 

8Bk. I, ch. 1. 
^ayodhya, ch. 79, 12. 
4Bk. II, ch. 5. 

5Bk. II, ch. 1. 
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area covered by villages and towns of the whole king- 
dom, except perhaps the capital, as a distinction is made 
between the Janapada and the Durga, 


The Mnapada located in the capital 

That the Mnapada assembly hall was located at the 
capital is testified to us by the Mrcchakatiha. The 
news of the deposition of the reigning king and the 
election of his brother to the throne were brought by a 
messenger to the Janapada-Samavdya or the assembly 
hall of the Jdnapada institution.^ Thus the term 
Janapada-Samavdya is significant as it shows in un- 
mistakable terms an assembly of the whole of the 
Janapada having its headquarters at the Capital city 
and not a miscellaneous assemblage as some scholars 
would have it. True the materials are lacking in regard 
to many particulars as to the working of that 
body, viz., the method of election, system of voting, 
writ to the members, spokesman of the assembly, etc., 
which are all features of modem democracies. But 
it is misreading history to import modem ideas into 
ancient systems of democratic government. Never- 
theless the Kau^ltya throws helpful light even in these 
respects. 

Procedure 

The terms huddhwrddhaJj,, hhuyi§tdh, ^otriyah 
indicate that the best and wise men were always 
chosen to these representative bodies. These were 
returned unanimously. There was no system of 


lAct X. 
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voting, though some scholars would even extend the 
principle of voting. It may be granted, however, that 
there was a kind of voting in the meetings of the assem- 
bly, the voting even here ultimately reducing itself to 
unanimous resolutions. The term patrasampresatiu,^ 
used in connection with the absentee members of the 
parisad may well permit us to infer that some kind of 
writ was in use. Again whenever there was occasion 
for the mention of a spokesman (mukhya, he^in) it 
was mentioned.^ Under these circumstances to charac- 
terise these assemblies as mere crowds of the inhabi- 
tants of the city and from the village parts is positively 
meaningless. 

The PaurchJanapada in P&taliputra 

It is obvious that there were two assemblies 
in the capital with the designation the Paura and the 
Mnapada. Paitaliputra had a Paura association, and 
the members of the Paura can be identified with the city 
magistrates of Strabo.® It is said that these city 
magistrates exercised municipal administration in addi- 
tion to their other functions by resolving themselves 
into six committees of five members each. The Panciha 
Samghas of Patanjali may be the equivalent for these 
committees of the Greek writers. Hie Paura attended 
among others to the industrial and commercial con- 
cerns of the capital, watched the interests of foreigners 
resident in the city, and were in charge of the census. 
They also looked after the health and sanitation, besides 
police and magisterial functions. In addition they 
were in charge of the buildings hke the assembly halls, 
temples, resthouses and public parks.'* 


iRk. I, ch. 15. 

2 See Mhh., XV, ch. 8-10, (Trans, by Dutt). 
3Bk. XV, 50, 4-10, Meg. 
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These were not all. The Negama coins^ and the 
coins bearing the name of towns, for example, Ujeniya,^ 
which were taken to be coins issued by the merchant 
guilds are possibly coins which the Paura got minted 
at the capital on behalf of the city. For the Sreni or 
the merchant guild was a sub-committee of the Naigama 
which is a synonym for the Paura? The Arthasdstra 
shows that the Jdnapada too had the coins struck at the 
royal mint.^ It is said that a king of small treasure 
would be a nuisance to the Paura-Mnapada? From 
the fact that these assemblies are frequently referred 
to in connection with taxation, it is reasonable to 
assume that these assemblies exercised some control 
over taxation. Any additional tax was to be sanctioned 
by them. Kautalya says that the king had to beg of the 
Paura and the Jdnapada towards this end.® 

Jd,napada in Asoka’s Inscriptions 

A similar circumstance perhaps actuated ASoka to 
employ Rdjukas in such a manner as would win the 
affection and goodwill of the Jianapada assembly. In the 
PiUar Proclamations IV,’ the term Jdnapada occurs in 
three places where it is said that the Rdjukas were to 
discharge their duties so as to secure the goodwill and 
affection of the members of the Jdnapada and grant 

1 Cunningham, Coins of Ancient hidia, pp. 63-65, Pi. III. 

2A.S.R., Vol. XrV, p. 148. 

3 See Canclde^vara V. R., pp. 177, 180, Naigamah Paurah 
naigamah paurasamuha, quoted by Jayaswal, Hindu Polity, 
Pt n, p. 77n, Cf. Nasik Cave Inscriptions Ep. Ind., VIII, 82. 

^suvarpikah paurajanapadanam rupyasuvarnamlve^anT- 
bhib karayet | — Bk. H, ch. 14. 

®Ar. Ms., Bk. II, ch. 1. 

®etena prade^ena raja paurajanapadan bhikseta I Bk. 
V, ch. 2. Cp. Bk. Xni, ch. 5. 

"^Corpus, pp. 147-8, pp. 122-123. •. ; 
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them anugrahas} The discontented among them were 
to. be brought round. The officers were to conduct them- 
selves in such a manner as the Janapada would not 
get offended. Aioka attached so much importance 
to the Jdnapada that he discussed with them the 
ways and means o£ propagating dharma in the land.^ 
It appears from the fact that the phrase Paura- 
Janapada occurs together whenever there is occasion 
for its mention, that these two bodies severally and con- 
jointly carried on the political functions devolved on 
them. That they had to attend to-euch functions daily 
is evident from the king’s time-table where the second 
portion of the day is devoted to attending to the 
business of the Paura-Jdnapada.^ 

As in the Capital so also in the provincial Head- 
quarters, the Paum and the Janapada assemblies had 
important functions to perform. The tenure of the 
local Minis try depended on its harmonious relations with 
these organisations. If the Ministers abused their 
powers, the citizens who had apparently the moral sanc- 

^kariimani pavatayevu janasa janapadasa hitasuldb^ 
upadahevu 

anugahinevu cha suklilyana-dukiuyanaiu janisamti 
dhmma-yutena 

cha viyovadisanti janam janapadam kimti hidatam cha 
palatam cha 

hevam mama laj^dra kata janapadasa hitasuk^ye yena 
ete ahhita 

asvatha samtarii avimarn kammiani pavatayevuti j 1 

Corpus, pp. 122-23. 

2R. E. VIII (Gimar): 

bamhariasamaniaiiam dasai^e cha daixe cl}^ thairanam 
dasane cha hiramiiapatividhano cha janapadasa cha janasa 

daspanam dhammanusasti cha dhamaparipuccha cha. 

Corpus, p. 14. 

2 dvitlye paurajanapadanam Imryaiii pasyet 1 

— Ar. ids., Bk. I, Ch. 19. 

Cp. Mhh., SdmtA, 40, 19. 
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tion of these assemblies, rose in rebellion and continued 
the struggle until their grievances were redressed. In 
Tak§a^ila this was the case both during the reigns of 
Bindusara and Aioka. Kumaras or princes were sent 
to rectify the wrongs perpetrated by the Ministry. 
This so highly pleased the citizens who demonstrated 
that their loyalty to the emperor was unflinching. 

The story of Ti^yarakdta 

These assemblies again were entrusted with 
responsible executive work. A story^ goes that 
once Ti§yaraksita, the queen of ASoka, made 
overtures of love to Kunala, the son of ASoka by 
another wife. Kunala’s righteous nature rebelled at 
the very idea. This drove Ti§yarak§ita to severe wrath 
and she resolved to punish him at the next available 
opportunity. A^oka fell ill and Tigyarak^ita at- 
tended on him carefully that the king promised 
to do her anything she wanted. Her request was 
fliat she should be at the hdm of the empire 
for a we^. It was agreed upon. The queen 
sent an order sealed, as if from the king, to the Pattfo- 
Jampada at Tak?a^a to get Kunala, the provincial 
governor of that city, blinded. The members of the 
Assembly met and discussed the unpleasant dtity which 
had fallen on their shoulders. They informed the 
prince of the royal orders, to which he readily consented. 
The assembly got him blinded. The rest of the story 
is not relevant to our purpose. The story may or 
may not be true. What we are concerned with here is 
the adminastrative detail thrown out by the story. The 
Paura-J^napada enjoyed executive powers flmmtn'Hng 
to punishing even the provincial heads of the Empire. 


^ Voi. VI 

(1930) pp. 181-4, with N, N. Law s reply thereon. 
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It would be idle to deny the existence of sucL institu- 
tions or to underrate the nature of the onerous work 
which fell to their lot. 

Sec. in. DEPARTMENTS OF TAXATION AND 
ACCOUNTS 

The Mauryan State like any other Hindu state had 
for its aim the realisation of the trivarga — the trinity 
group of Dharma, Artha and Kama. Of these the 
author of the Arthasdstra attaches greater import- 
ance to the second, namely, Artha or wealth, for 
on this depended the realisation of Dharma and Kama. 

artha eva pradhdnaJ^, arthamulau dharmdkdmau [ 
This does not mean that Artha or wealth is superior 
even to Dharma. But it does mean that wealth is the 
means, nay the indispensable means, towards the reali- 
sation of the two ends, namely, Dharma and Kama. 
This statement is conformable to another statement 
which says. 

kosapurvaJi sarmramhhaJi^ 

that every activity of the State was to be necessarily 
preceded by a w^-formed treasure. The idea is 
further traced and it is remarked that with an in- 
sufficient treasury the king would be forced to resort 
to resources which would invoke popular discontent, 
revolt and revolution.® 

In the absence of a sound treasury the consequen- 
ces could be well imagined. There would be no proper 

iRk. II, ch. 8. 

^alpako^ hi raja paurajanpadaneva grasate } 

— Bk. II. 1. 

kspah prakrtayo lohham lubdha s^anll vixagalam | 

virakta yanlyamitram va hhartaram ghnanti vuagaiam | 

■— Bk. VII. 5* 
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exercise of for neither the army nor the officials 

would be loyal.^ This discirssion of the pros and cons 
of a well-furnished, partially furnished, and non- 
fumished treasury, bears the test that Kautalya was 
more than a theorist. In short^ Kautalya seems to drive 
at the fact that a fully furnished treasury alone can 
ensure the successful working of the administration, 
home and foreign. 

Sources of revenue 

What were, then, the direct sources which tended 
to swell the king’s exchequer ? The primary source 
constituted the different kinds of land-tax, such as 
s?ta or the produce of crown lands,® and bhaga or share 
of revenue apparently from private owned lands.® This 
was invariably the traditional one-sixth of the produce. 
Bhaga is itself termed in the chapter entitled k6§thd- 
garadhyaksa, sadhhciga.* Megasthenes informs us that 
one-fourth went to the king’s share, and mentions 
another tax which was one-fourth of the produce of the 
soil, which also the husbandman paid into the treasiuy. 
This seems to be entirely wrong. Professor Hopkins is 
right when he remarks “the fourth part evidently 
declared by Megasthenes to be the proportion exacted, 
contradicts the perpetual statement of native authori- 
ties, that the proportion on grain is one-sixth, and one- 
fourth only in emergencies.”® Normally and generally 
the king’s share is one-sixth as testified to by the Arthur 
'soisira. ' ASoka who collected a sixth share of the grain 


^ ko^hliSve dhruvani dandaviiiibsah ^ 
2Bk.n, cL15. ■ 

® Bk. I ch; 13. 

«Bk. ri, ch. I’j .cp. Man^^ VIH, 304-5 
JAO.S., XCH, p. 88. 
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harvest made an exception in favoxu* of the village of 
Lumbmi by reducing it to a eighth share. The text of 
the inscriptions has the term dthahhdga. While Biihler 
took dpha to mean artha,^ others took it to mean asta.^ 
According to Buhler’s interpretation the term atha- 
hhagtya means ‘partaking of riches’. We cannot follow 
this interpretation. ‘Partaking of riches’ is rni slpa^lmg 
e are in the dark as to the ‘riches’ which Lumbini 
v^age contained and which the king made use 
of. Besides if Moka meant artha by the term atha he 
cotdd not have added the sufi&x hhdga. This suffix 
bfmga itself implies a numerical connotation. There- 
fore atha cannot be artha but only osta. Astabhaga 
means entitled to an eighth share’, as Fleet would have 
It, or paying a eighth share’, as Thomas® and Hultzsch^ 
woiJd have It. The latter meaning is more appropriate 

R- hhaga in the 

Kautahya.^ 


Other items of rural revenue 

Other items of income which came imder the cate- 
gory of rural revenue are mentioned. Pindakara 
was a fixed commuted tax paid by the village 
community from time to time. Senabhaktam was a 
kmd of pumtive tax imposed on the country parts 
whenever the army was marching through them. It 
IS natural to suppose that this was in kind, such as, oils 
and rice. Bali was another kind of impost on the land 
commg down from early Vedic times® and seems to 
nave been an annual contribution to the central ex- 


2 f ^ P- 5. See also Z.D.M.G., 68, pp. 721-22 

* Corpus, p. 165. 

®Bk. n, ch. 24. 

«E. V. X, 173, . . 
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chequer.^ It was again different from sadbhdga which is 
a separate tax though KuUukabhatta takes both of them 
as one and the same tax.® It was not a religious tax as 
suggested by Shama Sastri.® This is again mentioned 
in the Lumbini inso-iption of As§oka where it is said that 
Aioka caused that village free from the impost of haW 
in honour of his visit to the place, and as already men- 
tioned, further reduced the traditional sadbhdga into 
a^tahhdga. 

lummini~gdme ubalike kate atha bhdgiyecha | 

— Corpus, p. 164. 

The term ca meaning ‘and’ connecting bali with 
astabhdga in the inscriptions is an evidence to show 
that separate taxes were meant. From this it is 
evident that ASoka accepted and followed the system 
of revenue collection and fiscal policy enunciated by his 
grandfather Candragupta. 

Next comes kara which is apparently the share of 
produce from fruit and fiower-gardens.® Shamd Sastri’s 
interpretation as ‘contribution by subdued princes’ does 
not fit in at all. For, it must be remembered that it 
finds a place in the group of taxes arising from the 
rostra, literally, country parts. 

Income from trade and commerce 

Another source of revenue, next only in importance 
to the taxes connected with the land, is trade and com- 


^Mauu, Tr 80 . 

Manu^ commentary on verse 30 of the chapter viii, 
®C^. I, 18. 

the ucchulka in 

® Gapapati Sastri Ed., Vol. I, p. 230, 


» 
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^erce. Ite Kautaliyan State recognised the value of 
tbis unfailing source of revenue and hence endeavoured ^ 
1 s best to encourage trade and commerce.^ What we 
^derstand to-day by the nationalisation of industries 
to a great extent, realised in the Mauryan epoch, 
xne State undertook manufactures and industries, 
estate manufacturies were established. These were in 
charge of the Superintendent of Commerce.® But 
private individual efforts and co-operative activities of 
guiWs were not interfered with. Discrimination was 
used in the imposition of taxes on commerce. Foreign 
merchants were allowed a good deal of freedom. Illicit 
transactions (vyavaMra), misappropriation (upa- 
^ oga,) and defalcation (apahdra) were severely dealt 
with. To this list of punishable offences were added 
the offence of tampering with weights and measures^ 

and offering forbidden and bad articles for sale in the 
market.® 

The income under this head of trade and commerce 
included tolls which varied according as the articles 
were necessaries or luxuries—;® dvdradeya (literally, 
the gate dues), road-cess probably collected by the anta- 
jycild and profits ©arnod from waaving and spinning. 
This last was pursued by women of different castes and 
age for both time and piece wages.® Under this head 
came also incomes from ocean, and river traffic. 
Fishermen generally paid one-sixth of the value of their 


2 - 11 -8 ; panyabahulyam - (Ibid.) . 

SBk! Il’ ch! 8.’ 

4Bk. II, ch. 10. 

®Bk. II, ch. 21. 
ejbid. 

^Bk. II, chh. 21 and 22. 

«Bk. II, ch. 23. 

M, 19 
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haul. Customs duties were levied on ships touching 
the port towns. Income also came from coastal traffic,^ 
Ferry dues (taradeya), tax on markets (pattanam) 
fee from licences of different kinds of passports, tax 
from the guilds of the artisan classes (ha/rusilpAgmxih ) , 
monopoly of income from salt and other commodities, 
tended to swell the revenues of the State from com- 
merce. Special mention may be made here of the 
encouragement given by the State for exports of 
indigenous goods.® 

Other items of income 

The other category of income to the State compris- 
ing of those items arising from the State-owned pro- 
perties like forests,^ wastelands including the public 
pasturage,® land and ocean mines,® treasure finds, the 
mintage,^ unclaimed properties, forced labour (visti), 
and fines of different descriptions for transgression and 
trespass of law. Added to these were the incomes col- 
lected by the Excise Department (suradhyalcsa) the 
Depailmait of Gambling (dyuto)® which was centralised 


^Bk. II, ch. 28. 

®Bk. n, ch. 34. 

®See Km^lya, p. 200. 

^Bk. n, ch. 17 . 

If we consider the great ASoka. 

upkeep of cattle in the ^ P^^eservation and 

c^turf, aSs indispensable for agri- 

hing interested hmSTii Sepsis shows how the 

as in their moral welfare welfare of the people 

®Bk, n, ch. 82. 

'Bk. H, ch. 12 
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lest the evil should spread widely, from the institution 
of prostitutes (vesyd),^ the Department of Slaughter- 
house,® and other miscellaneous taxes collected from 
religious and charitable endowments, heads of cattle, 
building sites (vustuka) , spoils of war, tributes, volun- 
tary contributions and other several minor dues like 
utsanga, pdrsva, for which there was no absolute and 
£xed rate.® In cases of emergency extraordinary taxes 
and enhanced exactions (pranaya) were collected.'* The 
resources of the rich were primarily but carefully 
tapped.® Normally the State kept in stock half of the 
grain collections, to meet unforeseen circumstances* like 
the setting in of famine. 

Principles of taxation 

Remark has been elsewhere made that the theories 
of early writers like Maine who called the Hindu States 
‘tax-collecting institutions’ have little justification at any 
rate in regard to the Mauryan times.’ Or in other 
words let us examine the principles under which taxes 
were imposed and expended, Kautalya is a strong 
advocate of a gradual system of taxation. Says he: 
“A king should endeavoxn to gather the revevnue from 
his subjects in the same way as the fruits of a garden 
are gathered as often as they become ripe. Just as 
the gardener would abandon the unripe fruits lest 
their source should be disturbed, so also the State 


iBk. 11, ch, 27. 

®Bk. H, ch. 26. 

3 See Hindu Ad. In., pp. 176, 177, 179, 180. 

^Bk. rV, ch. 2. 

skarSanam vamanam va kuryat j — Bk. II, ch. 1. 

T T * ardham rakpet apadartham janapadanSm 1 1 Cp. 
Ind. Ant, 1896, p. 261. 

Hindu Ad. In., p. 190. 
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should abandon the unripe sources of the kingdom lest 
they should cause anger to. the people.^ Grant of im- 
munities from taxes, and escheat was another feature 
of the Kautaliyan system. This was always shown in 
the case of the deserving— the needy cultivators and 
the srotriyas, the latter being wedded to the promotion 
of the public good of the country as the custodians of 
the education of the people in addition to other- public 
services according to the beliefs of those days. IMis- 
behaviour on the part of the tax-collecting officials was 
anticipated by a statesman of Ihe type of Kau^alya. 
Hence proper safeguards were taken to keep a check 
on these revenue officials who would collect either twice 
the levied tax or more than what was due, by imdidy 
harassing the subjects at large. To prevent such corrup- 
tion and extortion special Intelligence officers were 
appointed, and it was their duty to see that the regula- 
tions of the State were properly carried out. Any 
infringement was reported and severely dealt with.^ 
Taxes were so collected that the people did not feel 
them to be a strain on their purse. In the light of these 
healthy principles there is least justification to call the 
Kautaliyan recommendations in any way immoral 
or even unmoral. 


Public ^‘penditure 

The vastness of the Empire and the many-sided 
activities in which the Mauryan State interested itself 
chiefly from the point of view of the yogak?ema of the 
citizens involved a costly machinery and consequently 
heavy expenditure. Public expenditure depended pri- 

iBk. V. ch. -2. 

2Bk. IV, ch. 9. 
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marily on the various functions which the State imposed 
on itself. The functions of the Mauryan State were 
political, economic, social, rdigious, and sociological. 
One of its chief political ftmctions was to afford proper 
defence from internal dangers through an elaborate 
police system, and external dangers through the 
organisation of the army and navy. In this direction 
the State built fortresses on the frontiers of the Empire 
and garrisoned them under the control, of the officers 
known as antapdlas. There are the antamahdmdtras 
mentioned in the Edicts of ASoka.^ In the interior the 
rural divisions, of the sthamya, drormmukha, kharvatika 
and sangrahana were primarily headquarters though the 
officials in charge of those places were entrusted 
with various other duties.* In addition to these arrange- 
ments in the frontiers and the rural parts, the central 
administration maintained a large army and navy if 
we are to believe the Greek accounts. A fragment 
speaks of the Maurya army as consisting of six- 
hundred thousand footmen, thirty thousand cavalry- 
soldiers and thirty-six thousand elephant-men and 
twenty-four thousand chariot-men. The same source 
testifies to the fact that the naval force was equally 
elaborate. These are corroborated by the KautaUya. 
Under the category of political functions mention must 
be made of the civil side of the administration and its 
establishment though it must be borne in mind that the 
Mauryan State did not draw any line of demarcation 
between the military and civil establishments. 


^See Delhi-Topra Pillar, Corpus, pp. 119-120. 
8Ar. Sas., Bk. Ill, ch. 1, 
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The civil list 

The civU list which includes the establishment of 
royal household, the religious establishments, pay and 
pension of other officials including ihe menial services, 
is a long one involving again heavy items of expendi- 
ture. 

The following is the civil list as found in the 
Kmtallyoi}^: 

Allowances for the Ttvik, guru, minister, purohita, 
senapati, crown-prince, king’s mother, and queen con- 
sisted of 48,000 pavi.as each. 

The chamberlain, controller of the household, pra- 
sdstr, revenue officer, and sannidhatr each got 24,000 
panas. 

The other sons of the king, nurse, nayaka, superin- 
tendents of the city, judge, superintendent of manufac- 
tories, members of the ministry, superintendent of 
country parts, and boundary guards were paid 12,000 
papas each. 

The leaders of the military corporations, of 
elephantmen, cavalry and chariots, each got 8,000 
pttiias. 

The captains of infantry, cavalry, chariots, and 
forest-guards were paid 4,000 panas. 

The chariot-driver, physician, horse-trainer, car- 
penter, trainer of other animals, each was allowed 
2,000 papas. 

The astrologer, purdna reader, bards, assistants of 
the Purohita, and all superintendents of other depart- 
ments were paid 1,000 papas each. 


^Bk. V, ch. 3. 
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THe pay of the soldiers, accountants and clerks 
was 500 panas each. While the musicians got 250 
pavm and artisans 120, the menials were paid each 60 
pamm. 

Other items of expenditure 

In addition to this regular establishment the follow- 
ing were other items of expenditure incurred now and 
then by the State. Officers on special duty were paid 
1,000 panas, Intelligence officials 500 panas, while tra- 
velling allowances were calculated according to distance. 
Honoraria for the learned ranged from 500 to 1,000 
parms. Whether the above allowances were annual 
or monthly has been raised by N. N. Law in a note in 
the Indian Historical Quarterly} On the strength of 
two significant statements in the Arthasdstra, viz., that 
the pay was to be so fixed that the officials were above 
wants^ and that 60 panas could be substituted only for 
1 ddhaka or 32 seers of die staple food gram® it is argued 
that the wages must have been monthly and not yearly. 
As there is no statement in the text to warrant that it 
was an yearly allowance, it is reasonable to assume the 
allowances were monthly. 

Productive expenditure 

The economic purposes for which the State spent 
lavishly were many and varied. Some of these were 
industrial and manufacturing establishments, such 
as factories, manufactories, exploitation of the forests, 
mines, and treasure troves,, construction of big irriga- 
tion works, construction of dams and embankments. 


iVol. V, No. 4. 

2Bk. V, ch. 3. 

®Bk. V, ch. 3; Bk. H, ch. 19. 
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help to the new settlements of villages, grants and loans 
to agricultural classes, regulation of trade and com- 
merce, and regulation of banking and currency etc. In 
line the State aimed at the nationalisation of industries 
including that of agriculture. Need it be said that the 
investments under these heads were heavy and even 
abnormal ? 


Poor relief 

The social functions came in for a large item of 
expenditure. Organised poor relief was deemed one 
of the functions of the State. The State undertook to 
protect the aged, the starving, and the disabled poor. 
It also helped otherwise poor people who deserved con- 
sideration at its hands like the srotriyas and the 
ascetics. It was again the patron of the Brahman and 
the Sramana.^ It guarded the interests of the orphan 
and the widow. Relief of the distressed was also regard- 
ed as one of the State’s duties. The State anticipated 
dangers, providential and otherwise, like famines and 
epidemics, and made provision for such emergent pur- 
poses by keeping in reserve half of the total revenues 
coUected possibly both in kind and cash. Whenever the 
unexpected happened, relief came by advances from 
the storehouse. 


Works of public utility 

Other works of public utility were the construction 
of lakes and other reservoirs of water and laying out of 
roads well furnished with medicinal herbs, plants, and 
trees. The Sudariana Lake under Candragupta and 


of®® fS. Rocfc Edicts rv and XI. 

See Asokds Inscriptions, Corpus, pp. 3-4^ > 
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the Grand Trunk Road leading to Pataliputra are 
evidences. 


Some more items of expenditure 

Closely connected with these are the sociological 
functions which entailed also an appreciable expendi- 
ture. Under this category mention may be made of 
educational grants and educational pensions. In the 
ArthaMstra while the irotriyas were teachers of the 
sacred branches of learning, the ncdryas, vidydvan- 
tas, vaktas, and prayoktas were the other teachers 
imparting instruction in scientific and technical arts in- 
cluding practical training. Students including those 
from the artistocratic classes flocked to the cottages of 
these teachers which were the seats of learning. There 
was no fixed salary paid to them. But generally 
the State endowed them with gifts of land tax-free 
called hrahmadeya, and sometimes with agrahdras with 
the sole right of enjoyment. Occasional gifts of money 
were not uncommon. Teachers who were in charge of 
secular branches of learning got pensions ranging from 
500 to 1000 poms each according to his worth.^ 

The State extended its hospitality in different other 
ways the object being the lokayatrd of the world. Pro- 
vision was made to the family of the earning member 
who had given up his life in war for the sake of the 
country. To avert distress and suffering, hospitals for 
man and beast were founded throughout the Empire. 
The State administered to the general health of the 
community and its moral progress. 

% 

^ aryayuktarohakamanavakaSaila khanakassarvopastha- 
yina . 

acarya vidsmvantasca puj§vetanani yatharham labheran 
pancaSatavaraih sahasraparam | — Ar. Sds., Bk. V, ch, 3, 
M. 20 
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The Religious Establishment 

This leads us on to examine the vast expenditure 
on the religious establishment of the State. Reference 
has already been made to the salary of the purohita, 
rtvik, gum, the assistants of the purohita, and the astro- 
loger according to the civil list. In those days people had 
strong belief that the performance of sacrifices, rites, 
and ceremonies could enable them to avert calamities 
or to achieve desired results. Besides, no fine distinc- 
tion was made between secular and religious duties. 
Both were regarded as complementary to each other. 
The srotriya was the recipient of all honours at the hands 
of the king. So also the siddhas and tdpasas. Sannyasins 
as a class were looked upon with regard and esteem. 
Toleration was the keynote of the administration, what- 
ever be the king’s personal religion. Religious sects in- 
cluding those of the heterodox found favour with the 
State. Thus the activity of the State was many sided 
and hence incurred great expenditure. 


Department of Accounts 

The total income of the Mauryan State was lai^e 
and the expenditure was equally enormous. This 
mcome and expenditure then necessitated an elaborate 
^.^ery o£ administration for receipt and audit. 
At ae apex of this Department were the Sannidhati 
OT the ^ce Munster and Sarrnharm or the Collector. 

eamT^' was the supreme controlling 

of the fortresses, mines, agricultural works* 
for^. roads and cattle. One of his duties was to look 
to the proper classification of the villages for the pur- 
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po^e of revenue collection.^ The Sanmdha^ on 
the other hand, was a sort of Receiving Officer 
whose duty it was to see that the revenues were 
properly received and the same kept in safe custody.^ 
He wielded equally other onerous duties. He kept cus- 
tody of precious stones, metals and coins as well as 
grcdns in charge of Kosthdgdrddhyahsa, forest produce 
sent in by the Kupyddhyak§a and other articles received 
in kind. We need not be detained by his other functions, 
among which figui’es his control over the buildings in 
respect of the armoury, the prison house, and courts of 
justice. A review of the duties pertaining to his office 
as outlined in the Kaufallya shows that he was in charge 
of both the State-treasury and the store-house. 

The Treaswy 

To the treasury of the Maxiryas came pearls from 
the Pandya and Kerala countries, from Persia and the 
Himalayan regions, gems of varied value from the Vin- 
dhya and the Malaya motmtains, diamonds from Kalihga, 
KoiSala and Benares and coral from the isle of the 
Yavanas.® To the capital came also varieties of sandal, 
perfumes of all sorts, different kinds of skins from 
the Himalayan forests and of woollen blankets and other 
fabrics including silks and fibres. These demonstrate 
the richness of the treasury tmder the Mauryas. The 
store-house was equally rich in grains of different kinds, 
varieties of oil, sugar, pxmgents, salts and other neces- 
saries of life. Both the treasury and the storehouse 
maintained records of income and expenditure running 


^For details see Hindu Ad. In., p. 201-ff. 
3Bk. n, ch. 5. 

3Bk. II, ch. 11. 
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over a hundred years.^ The office of the Sannidhdtd 
was ?^ga ^n engaged in preparing budgets and presenting 
the same-. The accounts were systematically maintain- 
ed under three heads: opening balance (vartarmna) , 
balance on hand (piryusita) and windfalls (anyajdta') ? 

How accounts were kept 

The accoimt-books were to be submitted each yeai’ 
at the commaicement of the month of 3ravana in sealed 
covers for auditing and approval.® Wrong entries and 
defalcations were severely dealt with.^ To prevent 
bribery and corruption among the revenue officials Kau- 
talya introduced the system of periodical transfer of 
the State officials from one place to another.® A§oka 
too followed the same line and had his officers trans- 
ferred in some cases every three years and in other 
cases every five years.® It may be noted in passing 
that certain officers like those in charge of the palace, 
fortress and country parts were exceptions to this 
general rule.^ The official year was reckoned as 354 
days and nights. The budget year commenced towards 
the dose of the month A?adha or roughly the middle of 
Jtdy.® 

iBk. n, ch. 5. 

2Bk. II, ch. 6. The terms may also mean ‘current’, 
‘arrears’ and ‘miscellaneous’. 

3Bk. n, ch. 7. 

^ dso ch. 8. Kautalya refers to forty forms 
of embe 2 dement hy Government servants. See Hmdu Ad. 
In,, pp. 208-10. 

®7ifc?epa, Bk. V, ch. 3. 

®^c^ti(ms^at Dhauli and Jaugada. 

®^^^^P3fic®^ccahoratri5am karma samvat- 

tam^dhiparyavasanamiinam pur^am va dadyat 1 

™Bk. n, 'ch. 7. 
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The Aksapatala of Kautalya was not only the 
Accounts Office but also a general record room.^ The 
assumption is that while the current accounts were 
maintained in the Department of Accounts, past records 
were kept in costody in the Record Office which was 
under the supervisory control of the Accounts Depart- 
ment. Here were preserved, in addition to the above 
records, title deeds of the immovable properties, docu- 
ments concerning royal grants, copies of ultimatum 
issued to neighbouring kings, and of treaties with other 
States, records generally relating to the civil list and 
the military administration of the land.^ 

Gain^nayam 

The same was also the , case with regard the 
administration of ASoka as is evident from a significant 
expression in the Edicts (R. E. Ill) — ^the Ganm&yam 
which was the same as the Department of Accounts 
referred to in the Arthasdstra} We shall quote here 
the whole of the Edict as it bears relation to the topic 
in question. 

devanampiyo piyadasi raja evam aha ] 
dbadasavasabhisitena maya idam ajnapitam | 

Sarvata vijite mama yuta cha rajuke cha prade- 
sike cha panchasu panchasu vasesu anusam-yanam 
niyatu etayeva athaya imaya dhammanusastiya yatha 
ajnaya pi kammaya | 

sadhu matari cha pitari cha susrfisa mitrasamstu- 
tajnatinam bamhana-samanianam sadhu danam prana- 
nam sadhu anarambho apavyayata apabhadata sadhu 

^Monahan, Early Hilary of Bengal, p, 45. 

®Bk. II, ch. 7. For different kinds of official documents 
see Bk. II; ch. 10. 

3Bk. II, ch. 7. 
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parisa pi yute ajiiapayisati gajctanayam hetuto cha 
vyariijanato cha | — Corpus, p. 4. 

“King Devanaihpriya Priyadarsin speaks thus. 
(When I had been) anointed twelve years, the follow- 
ing was ordered by me. Eversrwhere in my dominions 
the yukta, the rajuka and the pradesika, shall set out 
on a complete tour (throughout their charges) every 
five years for this purpose (viz.) for the following 
instruction in morality as well as for other business. 
‘Meritorious is obedience to mother and father. Libe- 
rality to friends, acquaintances, and relatives, to 
Brahmanas and Sramanas is meritorious. Abstention 
from killing animals is meritorious. Moderation in 
expenditure (and) moderation in possessions are meri- 
torious.’ 

The Council (of Mahdmdtras) also shall order the 
yuktas to register (these rules) both with (the addition • 
of) reasons and according to the letter.”— Ibid., p. 5. 

V. A. Smith’s translation is more to the point and 
it is as follows: — 


_ Thus saith His Sacred and Gracious Majesty the 
King: 

When I had been consecrated twelve years this 
command was issued by me: 

“Eve^here in my dominions the subordinate 
fficials, the Goivemor and the District Officer must 

very ve years proceed in succession (anu) on transfer 

for other business, as for this special pur- 
^^the nioulcation of ihe Law of Duty (or Kety) to 

moftif is the hearkening to father and 

ther. an excedent thing is Uberality to 
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acquaintances, relatives, Brahmans, and ascetics; ex- 
cellent is abstention from the slaughter of living 
creatures: excellent is small expense "vyith accumuJa- 
tion.” 


“The Council also will inculcate (the same) on 
the officials in the Accounts Department, with regard 
both to the prinbiple and the text (of the order)/’ 

From this some facts emerge. (1) The mantripari- 
sad was the executive authority which issued orders 
of the king to the various Departments of the State. 

(2) The Accountants were transferred every five years. 

(3) A^oka attached great value to small expense with 
its inevitable accumulation though small enough. It 
is interesting to note that these correspond to the pres- 
criptions in the Kautaliya which have been already 
examined. 

The Department of Finance under the Mauryan 
Government thus possessed many attributes «f modern 
administration supervised by two officials of the State, 
the Samahartd and Sannidhdtd, It was r\m on efficient 
lines as attested partly by the fact of an elaborate machi- 
nery, and partly by the healthy principles on which the 
administration was based. The Kautaliyan State en- 
deavoimed in the direction of augmenting the sources 
of income with the consequent increase in the receipt 
with a proportionate diminution in the expenditure.^ 
This does not mean that the State was chary of public 
expenditure but it does mean that the State recognised 
the value of a replenished treasury by cutting expendi- 
tme on useless and xmproductive works but without 
prejudice to works of public utility. 


iRk. II, eh. 6. 
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See. TV. ADMINISTRATION OF JUSTICE 
Heads of Law 

Mention has already been made of the peculiar con- 
cept of Indian Jurisprudence that the law of the land 
was the de facto if not de jure sovereign of the country, 
and that the monarch of the kingdom was bound 
by it and should act according to it.’^ In other words, the 
ancient Indian king was no law-maker. His function 
was to administer the law already established. This 
was one of the powerful weapons by which the people 
were able to check and curb the arbitrary powers of 
the king. We shall now examine what constituted this 
law or in clear language, what were the different 
heads of law. This is not the place to discuss the various 
heads of law as adumbrated in the Dharmasutras or 
DharmaMstras. Confining ourselves to the contempo- 
rary work of the Mauryan epoch, we find that four 
heads of few are mentioned in the Arfhosastra: dhxirma 
(to give out what has actually happened), vyavahara 
(to rest on evidence) , caritra (customs and precedents) , 
and rajasdsana (royal proclamation).® It may be 
noted en passant that these royal proclamations 
amounted to promulgation of laws fallen into disuse 
and not making of new laws altogether. 

Equity 

I 

Equity (nyaya also dharmu-nydya) again is given 
^_e proi^ence and in conformity with the law-giver 
ajfiavalkya. Kautalya mentions it as a source of law 




^ See above p. 91. 
®Bk. Ill, ch. 1. 
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to be applied, in case the positive law of the smrti cannot 
properly provide equity of justice. In other wor^ 
equity came in very handsomely so far as the inter- 
pretation of the law was concerned. Perhaps the term 
dharmayutena in the AiSokan inscriptions is another 
form of dharmanyaya} The term ‘equity’ is not used 
in the same sense, in which it is used in Koman Law, 
but in the broad sense of supplementing in some cases, 
or interpreting in other cases, the law of the land. 
Again it is remarked that in India law was dharma,. 
This is no doubt true. But what is more important is 
that dharma alone did not constitute law. There were 
other heads of law also. 

Courts of Law i 

The Arthasdstra mentions two kinds of law-courts} 
the dharmasthiya or court where civil law was adminis- 
tered and the Kantakasodhana or the criming court. 
Kautalya devotes two books^ for an explanation of 
jurisdiction of these two important courts of law. A 
study of the nature of the cases which came under the 
purview of the Kantakasodhana court, and an examina- 
tion of the functions allocated to that Department lead 
us to the conclusion that in addition to its administra- 
tive functions, that court acted also as a police court. 
For, the detection and prevention of crimes as well as 
the award of corporal and capital p un i sh ments rested 
with it. 

Though it would be interesting to study in detail 
the cases which came before the dharmasthlya court 
for disposal, still lack of space forbids us to attempt 

^ Pillar E. IV. Corpiis, p, 123, 

2 Bks. Ill and IV. 
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it. As it is, a passing mention of these cases will itself 
be of much interest. These may be categorically 
stated.^ 

1. Contracts of a general nature (vyvahdrasthd- 
pow).® 

2. Agreements of service, etc., (samayasydna- 
pdkarma) ? 


3. Duties and rights of the employer (svdmya- 
dhikdraTTk)’. 

4. Duties and privileges of the employed (hhrta- 
kadhiharah ) . 


5. Questions concerning the slaves (ddsakalyah) . 

6. All relating to loans (rndddnam ) . 

*7. Deposits of different kinds (aupanidhikam) . 

8. Sales and pre-emption (vikntakntdnusayam) , 

9. Presents and gifts (dattasydnapdkarma) . 

10. Highway robbery (sdhasa). 

11. Assault (dan^parv^yam) . 

12. Cases relating to defamation (vdk^msyam) . 

13. Questions concerning gambling (dyutasamd- 
hvayam). 


. 14, Irregular sale of property (asvdmivikrayah) . 
dhay^ possession (svasvdmi samhan- 

16. Formation of boundaries of lands and settling 

arising from them (UrnSvima. marjodo- 

17. Cases regarding the immovables (mtukam). 

3J6id, ’ ’ ' - 
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18 . Destruction of crops, pastures, roads, etc 
(vivitaksetrapatha himsa ) . 

19 . Laws of marriage (vinahadharma, stn dharma- 
kalpdh) . 

20. Questions relating to coHoperative enterprisfe 
(samhhiiyasamutMimm) . 

21. Cases of inheritance and succession (daya- 
vibhagdh, ddyakarma). 

22. Rules of procedure (vivadapidanibanddh) . 

Jurisdiction of the Criminat Law-Court 

The criminal law-court on the other hand dealt 
with the following cases^: 

1 . Protection of artizans and merchants (hdrmi- 
kavaidehakarakmnam) . 

2. Protection and regxdation of the claims of 
labour.^ 

3. Protection of the prostitutes (gv4hajwiridni 
rakm ) . 

4. Tracing criminals through spies (manava- 
prakdsanam) . 

5. Arresting the suspicious or real culprits (san- 
kdrupakarrmbhigraha) . 

. 6. Post-mortem examination (dsumrtakaparnksay. 

7. Maintaining discipline in the different depart- 
ments of the State (sarvddhikaranaraksanam) . 

8. Punishment for mutilation (ekdngavadhanis- 
kraydhk) . 

9. Capital punishment with' or Without torture 
(suddhascitrasca daviddkalpdh) , 

^the whole of Bk. IV. 

2Bk. IV, ch. 2. 
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10. Eavishment of immature girls (kanyapra- 
karma). 

11. Examination by word of mouth and action 
thereon (vdkyakarrmnuyoga ) . 

12. Other criminal offences (aticdradan^h) - 

A survey of the cases that came within the purview 
of the criminal law-court shows the combination of 
police functions with magisterial duties. Much of 
the police control was by means of informants who 
sometimes acted as agents provocateurs. One of the 
functions assigned to these informants was the shadow- 
ing of the suspected, and in this respect it resembles that 
of the modem secret police organisation. The proce- 
dure prescribed for investigating cases of theft and 
homicide^ is a test to prove the perfect organisation of 
the Judicial Department. In regard to suicide com- 
mitted by man or woman, equal punishment was award- 
ed. The idea was to check sudi a heinous offence as 
far as possible. Neither burial nor cremation was 
allowed. The bodies of persons who committed suicide 
were exposed on thoroughfares by having them drawn 
on public roads by canolas and cast away un- 
cared for.* Thus the seemingly arbitrary punishment 
was to put down such crimes as they would otherwise 
become numerous. 


^ Bk. IV, cL 4 and 5. 



II 


tadgatun sa caretpascat svajanadva pramucyate 

—Ar. Sas., Bk. IV, ch. 7. 
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Capital punishment 

Punishments were of different kinds: fines, 
imprisonment, mutilation and death.^ It is often 
remarked that the Kautallya does not mention the 
method of trial by jury but recommends torture of the 
the suspected persons to elicit confession of guilt? The 
statement is of course misleading, and is the result of 
a wrong interpretation of the Arihasdstra texts. The 
chapter entitled vdkyakarmanuyoga^ means ‘examina- 
tion on evidence and action to be taken thereon.’ 

The technical sense in which the word karma is 
used, is ‘examination’ or ‘cross-examination’ and does 
not mean ‘torture’.'* 

The interpretation of the title of the chapter goes 
a long way in settling an important issue. A careful 
study of the chapter in the light of the above interpre- 
tation goes to prove that only avowed culprits were 


1 Bk. IV, ch. 2. See R. E. V, Corpus, p. 19; IV Pillar 
Edict, Corpus, p. 123. 

^ Early History of Bengal, p. 109. 

® Bk. rv, ch. 8. Shama Sastri translates : ‘ Trial and 

torture to elicit confession’; Monahan ‘the questioning of an 
accused person by word and by act ’. 

, , *^e technical term for ‘torture’ is pariklesa the palik- 
lesa of Asokan inscriptions. Hultzsch who takes ‘harman’ 
m the KautaUya in the sense of ‘ torture ’ is obliged to inter- 
net paHklesa harsh treatment ’ : The inscription runs 
thus bnndhanam va paliklesam (Corpus, p. 93) 
imprisonment or torture. ^ ^ 

ParikMa cannot be merely ‘harsh treatment’ for two 
reaso^: First imprisonment itself is harsh treatment 
secondly panklesa in the sense of ‘torture’ to which 

^e Artha^tra (IV-9). According to the latter authority 
the supermtendent of the jail was liable to be punished if 

vnT'' assigning reasons, torture 

^ imprisonment, 

bSSia^^ ® referred to in the terms 

bandhana — hadhasa patvi- 
f mo(ksaye) ayi anuba. (C^, 

p. 5b.) See also Mookerjee’s Asoka, p. 143, note 2. 
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subjected to torture and not the ‘suspected’/ Kautalya 
no doubt does not mention the ordeals of fire, water, 
etc., recommended in the law-codes. These ordeals 
were in vogue for long after Kautalya. Hence the 
author of the Arthasdstra could not be charged with 
ignorance of that age-long institution. What is therefore 
reasonable to infer is that Kautalya regarded these 
ordeals as questionable expedients, the application of 
which was restricted to cases involving more than a 
thousand panas^ and introduces the more healthy me- 
thod of judicial enquiry, thus sowing the seeds of the 
modem jury system. That pimishment was meted out 
only after the guilt had been proved, is evident from 
the following, among other statements of the Kautallya. 
It is said that “the guilt of a suspected person should 
be proved by the production of such evidence as the 
instruments used in committing the crime, accomplices 
and abettors, the stolen articles and persons concerned 
in their sale or purchase. In the absence of such 
evidence the accused should be acquitted.”® 

Here there is no mention of torture to elicit confes- 
sion of a crime. On the other hand there is evidence to 
show that the judge was empowered to act on the cir- 
cumstantial evidence which any judicial enquiry must 
take into account. This is corroborated by another 
equally important statement — 

dptado?am karma kdrayet 

I See also Proceedings of Third Or. Conf., pp. 628-29 ; 
Hindu Adm. In., p. 236-S. „ 

2YBj. H. 101. 

^Kinkani^pannamupakaranamantrisahayarupavaiya- 
vftyakarannispadayet j 

kamutpasca pradeiSadrays^daoSni^vibhagaih pratisa- 
nianayet |' . 

ete^m karapanaiii. anabhisandhane vipralapantama- 
coraiii vids^t I . 

— Bk. IV, ch. 8. 
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meaning that action was to be taken only in case where 
guilt had been proved, and not in doubtful cases. Thus 
torture is recommended as a kind of punishment for 
proved cases. 

The nature of capital punishment in practice in the 
4th century B.C. in India and the principle on which 
such a pimishment was inflicted are clearly furnished in 
the chapter on suddh^citraseadmdokalpdh of the 
Kautallya} Death-penalty was not the rule. Two 
classes of criminals are distinguished — those who are 
cruel in their offences, and those who are not cruel. 
Death-penalty without torture to the former is recom- 
mended. Even in this prescription the ArthaSdstra 
distinctly mentions that this ruling had the authority 
of the sastros behind.® 

Again in inflicting the punishment of banishment to 
the Brahman culprits, Kautalya shows himself a fol- 
lower of the Dharmaiastras. Thus it is seen that in 
this, as in other respects, Kautalya has not broken any 
fresh ground but has consistently adopted the basic 
principles of the Dharmasdstras. 

That there was judicial trial for criminal suspects 
and that judgment was passed on the strength of the 
evidence is obvious from the Fourth Pillar Edict of 
A^oka. Though one of the punishments involved 
death-penalty, still a grace (yote) of three days was 
granted to those on whom the sentence of death had 
been passed.® 



iBk. IV, ch. II. 

® ete Eastre§vanugatah klefeidando mahatmanam [ 
atlis^nam tu papianam ^armyah euddhavadhas- 
smrtahi H - 

®aya ite pi cha me avuti 
bamdliana-badlianaih murusanaih 
tfl (i) ta-damdanam pata-vadhinam 
tirimi divasa (n) i me yote diiime ( — Corpm, p. 123. 
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There is an exaggerated statement in the Asoka- 
vaddna where A§oka is said to have totally abolished 
capital punishment on accoimt of his repentance for 
having caused death to a monk who was his own un- 
fortunate brother/ How this statement has no basis 
in fact is proved by the inscriptions, themselves where 
the sentence of death is recognized as the p u nishment 
for extreme forms of criminal ojBfence. But A^oka was 
prepared to mitigate the severity of punishment provid- 
ed somebody interested in the culprit would get the 
sentence revoked by satisfying the judicial officers con- 
cerned as to their innocence. This reminds us of 
Kau^ya’s advocacy of the release of> prisoners on pay- 
ment of proper compensation price.® 

Referring to the case of those on whose account 
no body was forthcoming to effect their rescue, there 
was no escaping the judgment. Hence they are advised 
to act in such a way as to win enjoyment in heaven.® 

Other Courts 

In addition to the High Court of Judicature, which 
we have examined above, there were a number of local 
courts in the provinces and districts. They were 
generally located in the chief towns of the different 
administrative districts: janapadasandhi, sangraharj^a, 
droifamukha, and sthanlya. Three judges and three 
commissioners conducted the cases in each of these 
courts.^ 

^See DiyyavaMm, asokavadana secfion. 

pimyaajassamayanubadha va dopaniskrayam dadyuh — 
JDK. II, 36. 

3 

4 

— Ar. ^as., Bk. ni,"ch? i. 


Corpus, p. 123. 

janapadasandhisangraha- 
dronamukhastbamyepu vyavaharikanarthan kui^! 
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In addition to these, the Arthasdstra recognises the 
authority of the village courts which were self-suffi- 
cing and independent of imperial control. Here the 
gramavrddhas or the village elders, decided the cases 
arising in the village. They had magisterial powers 
which were exercised over the villagers.^ The State 
felt called upon to accept as valid fevery local usage, cus- 
toms of the caste, commxmity, clan, and family, every 
bye-law of the corporate bodies, the guilds and such 
other organised non-political commxmities.* 

Thus there was a gradation of the Courts of Justice 
ranging from the local courts of the village community 
to the supreme courts of judicature. The local usages 
and customs were respected by the central government 
and an appeal lay from the lower court to the higher 
Court. Inasmuch as the king received complaints from 
his subjects and dispensed justice according to the 
nature and urgency of the case he with his councillors 
represented the highest court of appeal and also acted 
as the court with original jurisdiction over certain cases. 

Legal Procedure 

It has been already mentioned that the ArthaMstra 
mentions four bases of law in the order of their in- 
creasing importance: dharma, vyavahara, samstha, and 
rdiaSasana. Every case was decided on its merits. 
Generally honest and truthful witnesses were let in to 
depose. Srotriyas, the king, members of the interested 
party, degraded criminals, etc., were ineligible to de- 


iBk. Ill, ch. 9. 

2 sve sve tu varge dese kale ca svakaraijakrtah 
sampur^ g acaiai^ddhade^dystarupa- 
laksana pramapagupab sarvavyavaharah 
siddhyeyub [ — Bk. HI, ch. 1. cp. Anc. Ind, Polity, p. 54. 

M. 22 
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pose as witnesses.^ Only those who came of an 
honourable family and whose character had been put 
to test were eligible. These took the oath in the usual 
procedure before they were cited as witnesses.® The 
court allowed them travelling and halting allowances, 
which appear to have been met by the defeated party.® 

Cross-examination was a feature of the legal pro- 
cedure. So far as the criminal cases were concerned 
the suspected was not to be apprehended after the lapse 
of three days from the day on which the crime was com- 
mitted. The suspected was arrested and kept in police 
custody (caralca) imtil the next day when he was tried. 
That the Judge should not decide a case on mere cir- 
cxjmstantial evidence is the opinion of Kautalya, as he 
cites the case of Mandavya where injustice was done, 
rel 3 dng, as the judge did, on the strength of such cir- 
cumstantial evidences. 

The following court offences (paroktadosa) among 
others are mentioned by the KautaMya, as punishable 
by the Court whether committed by the defendant's 
party or the plaintiff’s party.'* These are; 

(1) Evading a straight answer to the question. 

(2) Inconsistent statements. 

(3) Seeking advice from undesirable sources, 
issue.^^^ continuously answering the question at 

(5) Adducing irrelevant points. 


Bk. ni, ch. 2. 

^pur^bhrtirastajaga^ \ . 

pathi bhaktani^av^esatah 1 


. Bk. Ill, ch. 1. 
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(6) Contradicting the statements given by his 
own witnesses. 

(7) Talking in secret to the witnesses without 
obtaining permission from the court. 

(8) Meeting the arguments of defence on ithe 

same day. 

(9) Failure to defend or to prove one’s case with- 
in the time fixed for the purpose. 

(10) Unwarranted statements. 

The fines for these offences are said to be panca- 
handha and dasaha/ndha, the fifth and tenth parts of 
the sums sued for.^ The Arthasdstra rules that credi- 
tors of high social status, guilty of parokta, shall pay 
a fine, equal to one-tenth of the amount sued for, and 
creditors of lower status one-fifth of the amount.® 

The judge and other court officials 

The Judge or the dharmddhikdrin was the chief 
official of the High Court of Justice.® In this connec- 
tion the dharmasthas, amdtyas and prade^taras are men- 
tioned. The dharmasthas, from the very nature of the 
term, were men versed in the law of the land and of 
unimpeachable character. They were judges who ad- 
judicated cases and dispensed justice on the nature of 
the evidence tendered by the witnesses on examination. 
These were probably assisted by a panel of counsel who 
went by the name of amdtyas. The pradestdras were 
Commissioners who occupied somewhat lower status, 
and answer perhaps to our modem District Judges and 
District Magistrates. One feature of the administra- 

^Bk. Ill, ch. JLl. Cp. VijnaneSvara’s commentary on verse 
171, (II) of Yajnavalkya: Also Srimulam commentary, Vol. 
n, p. 68. 

2 See for details Hindu Ad. In., p. 258. 

Bk. IVi ch. 9. 
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tion was to entrust dispensation of justice not to a single 
Judge or Commissioner but a panel of Judges or Com- 
missioners. The usual number was three. When the 
Court was proceeding with the case, a class of officials 
known as lekhakas, literally writers, took down the 
evidence tendered by both the parties of the plaintiff 
and the defendant and presented it for the Judge to de- 
cide the case on its merits. If the judge on the other 
hand misbehaved and did not do proper justice, he was 
also punished like any other citizen. It is evident from 
the chapter entitled sarvadhikaramraksanam that the 
judge guilty of offence was tried in the SamSharta’s 
court, the Samahartd being assisted by the Prade^tdra 
officials.^ Perhaps this reminds us of the Administra- 
tive Law-court of France (De Droit Administratif) 
instituted for the trial of officials. Thus as in modem 
France there were two sets of courts (a) ordinary courts 
for the trial of private individuals; and (b) administra- 
tive courts for the trial of officials.^ The offences 
punishable on the part of a judge were (a) offending the 
contending parties for no reason whatsoever, (b) caus- 
mg msult to the parties by raising irrelevant points 
W tutomg witaesses, (d> showing partiaHly to cither 
^ M or otherwise infringing the rights of the par- 
te concerned. The punishment was in the first instece 
end thm, dismissal, if the Judge was found guilty 
of the same for a second time.® ^ ^ 

cara/ca. The former was the Sup- 


^j 'ffilctaist, PrinMpU, of PoliHcdl Scio^, p, 

dvigupam sthtotvyaparopaman cp 
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erintendent of Jail and the latter was one of hfe 
assistants. If these officers were found charged with 
the ill-treatment of the prisoners or with violating the 
rule of law they were also punished. Some of the offen- 
ces punishable were the infliction of punishmente more 
severe than what was due, ill-treatment of the prisoners 
in the matter of rations and bedding, transfer of 
prisoners from one jail to another without assigning 
sufficient reason, and illicit intercourse with female 
prisoners. From the duties expected of the dharma- 
maha/rnatras of Anoka’s Edicts, it would appear that 
these officials correspond to the dharmcisthcs or judges 
of the civil and criminal courts mentioned by the 
Kaupdtya. The suffix maMmatra like the term 
adhyolc^d in the A/rthcLsSstird is a technical term for an 
official. According to ASoka, these officials were to be 
engaged with the employers and employees, and were 
employed for taking steps against unjust imprisonment, 
and the release of those imprisoned on insufficient 
groimds. They were also to see that the people did not 
molest one another. Some of these were the functions 
of the dharmasthlya court of the Kautalzya. At the 
least the dharmamahaniMras of the Edicts can be com- 
pared to the Superintendents of Jails found mentioned 
in the Artkasdstra. According to A§oka^ these dispen- 
sers of justice must be impartial as between one citizen 
and another. All men were equal in the eyes of law, 
and proper award of punishment not only entitled the 
judges but also the king whom they represented, to 
merit heaven.® 


1 First separate R. E. : Dhauli, Corpus, pp. 93-94. See 
also Ind. Ant. 1890. 

2 viyohala-samata danda-samata— IV P. E., Corpus, 
p. 123. 
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Elsewhere Aioka expects these judicial officers to 
behave towards the people as a father towards his sons. 
He realises that this is in a majority of cases an ideal 
rather than the actual. For, says he, ‘some single 
person only learns this (and) even he (only) a portion 
(but) not the whole’.^ On the negative side Asoka ex- 
pects his judicial officers to be bereft of unhealthy dis- 
positions like envy, anger, cruelty, hurry, want of 
application, laziness and fatigue. In his opinion the 
possession of some of these dispositions would lead to 
maladministration of justice, and this would in the long 
nm retard the progress of the State.^ 

It is noteworthy that the Kautaliya mentions some 
of these as tending to mar the administration of justice, 
and provides for the punishment of such judges as 
those who failed to discharge their duties properly.® It 
was the sincere wish of the Emperor that none of his 
subjects suffered from unjust imprisonment or un- 
deserved capital pimishment. To see that his officers 
fulfilled their duties impartially and justly, certain Com- 
missioners were sent out from the headquarters to 
watch their conduct and report to the authorities at the 
capital.'* This reminds us of the Katipillyan prescrip- 
tion to set members of the Intelligence Department oi'er 
these officials among others. Again, as under every 
civilised government the Mauryan kings gave a general 
amn^ty to prisoners on certain occasions. According 
to the Kautaliyo the young, old, diseased and destitute 


^ First separate R,E., Dhauli. 
2 Corpus, p. 95. 
aibwi. ' ;- 

*Ibid. 
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prisoners had to be set free on the king’s birthday and 
on the full moon days. Prisoners were also released on 
the acquisition of a new territory, on the anointment of 
the crown prince, and on the birth of a son to the king.^ 

This is confirmed by the ASokan inscriptions 
especially by the Fifth Rock Edict. Some portion of 
the Gimar Edict is unforiunately not traceable while 
the Mansehra gives the following text: — 

b^tamayesu bramanibhye§u anathe§u vudhxeshu 
hida-su(khaye) dharma-sruta-apalibodhaye viya(p)uta te 
bandhana-badha (sa) pativi (dhanay) e apalibodhaye 
mokshay (e) (cha iyam) anubadha p (r) aja t (i) va 
katrabhikara 

ti va laahalake ti va viyayrata te 

(Corpus, p. 75; see also p. 32, KSlsi version.) 

Perhaps a new interpretation of these lines is re- 
quired in the light of the Arthasastra texts. It is evident 
that A^oka was familiar with the ruling of the AHha- 
sastra in this particular instance as in others. For A^oka 
speaks of as much as twenty-five jail deliveries effected 
by him in the course of 26 years since his anointment 
to the throne.® Yet another healthy regulation relating 
to the jaU was the visits to the prisoners tn^ de 
by the authorities concerned once a day, sometimes 
once in five days, to enquire into their conditions in 
regard to their specific work and health, and some- 


ibanffliamgare ca balavyddhavya dhitanathanam 
ca jatana^atrapaurriamasisu visargah 
ap^ade^dHgame yuvarijabhigecaneV 
pu rajanmani va mokso bandhanasya vidhiyate [ } 


Bk. n, ch. 36. 


yaya saduvisati vasa-abhisitena me etaye 
amtahkaye pamnavasati bamdhana-mokhani katSni. 

® Pillar Edict, V, Corpus, p. 126. 
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times grant them money perhaps for their personal 
upkeep. This is evident from the Mowing verse: — 

divase pancaratre va bandhanasthan visodhaye [ 
karmana kayadandepa hiranyanugrahena va ||^ 

—II, 36. 



, The traj^lation of this ^loka hy Shama Sastri is fatilty. 
It runs as follows ‘ Once in a day or once in five nights, 
T emptied of prisoners in consideration of the 
work they have done, or of whipping inflicted upon them, 
or of an adequate ransom paid by them in gold.’ 

P. 179. Trims. (Second ed.). 



CHAPTER V 


THE central administration— (C ontd.) 

The Military System 

Sec. i. INTRODUCTION 

With th^ commencement of the Mauryan epoch 
the military system of the ancient Hindus became 
more perfect and more practical. The theories of 
diplomacy which had been in vogue from the earliest 
times of the Vedic period were formulated into a diplo- 
matic code for princes to copy and follow. The well- 
known diplomatic means were four : — sdma (concilia- 
tion), dana (gift), hheda (creating division among 
his ranks or subjects), and dafn4o; (open war). The 
first three means were pursued one after another, and 
the declaration of war was only the last resort though 
Hindu political philosophy recognised it as the chief 
political weapon to bring to subjection recalcitrant 
chiefs and troublesome neighbours. The KautaUyUn 
code of diplomacy was a great improvement upon the 
original standard. During the epoch of the Ipgveda 
Samhitd there is evidence to show that deceit was 
practised upon the enemies to turn them back.^ Though 
Kautalya seems to accept the basic traditional principles, 
still the methods recommended for employing the 
means of diplomacy are not unmoral. Kautalya no 
doubt mentions different kinds of warfare including 


irv, 15-4; HI, 18-1. 
M. 23 
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treacherous wars or kutayuddha} This does not mean 
that Kautalya is recommending such a course of action 
for all time. . As a writer on the different aspects of 
the subject, Kautalya could not avoid mentioning them 
and explaining what he meant by them. This aspect 
has been misxmderstood and there has been a tendency 
on the part of some scholars to equate tHe principles 
formulated by Kautalya with the immoral teachings of 
Kanika, the Brahman Minister of Dhrtara§tra in the 
Mahdhharata? 

It has been shown elsewhere that Kautalya’s poli- 
tical philosophy more agrees with that of the sage 
Narada in the same epic.® The fimdamental ideas com- 
mon to both are that conquest is not an end in itself. 
The victoiy is counter-balanced by responsibilities, and 
acquisitions , by the necessity of having to provide for 
safeguarding them. The general principle of the 
Kaupillya, then, is the practice of the first two means of 
diplomacy, sdma and dana towards the local chieftains, 
and the last two means hheda and davda towards 
foreigners. This prescription is in accordance with that 
of Manu the law-giver.^ In formulating this policy 
Kautalya, being a sound politician, discriminates 
between local people and foreigners, and shows his 
leniency towards the former. Kautalya is practical 
when he concludes this portion of the discourse by 
saying that internal risings must first be dealt with. He 
is of opinion that, without internal peace and security, 
foreign expeditions should not be launched upon. 
The following is file reflection of Kautalya on diplo- 

^Bk. m, ch. 6. 

^Adi ParvaUy ch iii. 

^ Sabha Purvan^ ch. v. 

^Mam VII, 106.flE. 
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macy. An arrow shot by an archer may or may not 
kill a person, but the skilful diplomacy of a wise man 
kills even those imbom.”* 


Sec. a. FOREIGN POLICY 

Kautalya divides the foreign rulers imder four 
classes — an (the enemy), mitra (ally), madhyama 
(intermediary) , and udMna (neutral) ® The inter-state 
relations are determined by the respective situations 
which each state possesses in the circle of states. While 
the second, the fourth and the sixth states are inimical, 
the third and the fifth states are allies.® Kautalya dis- 
tinguishes three kinds of interstatal relations: vigra- 
ha (war), sandhi (peace), and asana (neutrality).^ 
According to VStavyadhi there are only two divisions, 
war and peace. But this division is questioned rightly 
by the Kautallya. According to this there is a six-fold 
policy of action.® The remaining three attitudes are 
samsraya (policy of alliance) , ydna (preparation of 
march), and dvaidhlhlmva. 

These three are minor divisions which 'are, pro- 
perly spealdng, absorbed in the three major divisions 
of war, peace and neutrality. The last aspect of inter- 
national law discussed in the Kautallya is a promi- 
nent feature of the Kau^llyan policy in relation to the 
other states or nations. The relation of the Kautallyan 


1 Ar. Sds., Bk. X, ch. 6. 
^IbicL, Bk. II, ch. 2. 
^Ihid. 

‘Ibid., Bk. Vn, ch. 1. 
sjbid. 
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states was that each state acknowledged the sovereignty 
of the central power. The Artha^stra recommends 
territorial expansion by the policy of conquest.^ 

Diplomatic Agents 

These new acquisitions were treated as protector- 
ates or vassals., in modem political parlance. The 
border-peoples to which repeated reference is made 
in the Edicts of Aioka^ come under the category of 
these protectorates. The principle underlying the 
foreign policy was the maintenance of the balance of 
power.® This was effected by the diplomatic agents of 
the Empire. Kautalya makes mention of different 
classes of such agents.^ Some of them correspond to 
our ambassadors. The cams were those employed in 
secret service. There was the uhhayavedana who was 
perhaps the permanent ambassador in a foreign court. 
It is difiScult to interpret the term as it comes under the 
common title of gudhapurusas. These latter were the 
secret informants in war in addition to their office in 
the rank £ind file of the Mauryan bureaucracy.® They 
gathered news about the strength or otherwise of the 
enemy-state, and reported the same to the head-quar- 
ters. In accomplishing their ends they assumed different 
guises — , of a trader, an ascetic^ a physician, an agricul- 
turist, lest they should be unable to get at the required 
information, and lest they should be detected, and the 
real state of a f fairs be kept from them. These per- 
haps are meant by Megasthenes’ ‘supervisors’. 
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The inscriptions of AiSoka furnish us with a specia- 
lised kind of reporters designated prativedakas who were 
engaged in a similar work of furnishing to the capital, 
information collected about the enemy’s coxmtry.^ As 
these officers were entrusted with responsible duties 
Kautalya recommends the appointment of only tried 
men to these posts. The state was to render all possible 
help to them when they were in service. It is said that 
the king gave audience to them only at nights. This was 
perhaps to avoid the common people and interested 
men, lest the secrecy should be divulged. Whenever 
they put down some information in writing, they did it 
in a special form of writing gudhalekhya translated as 
‘cipher writing.’ The idea was that even if it were 
miscarried the ordinary citizen could not make out its 
contents. Though the state had implicit confidence in 
its employees, still it did not hastily resort to action on 
a single report. Unless the report was confirmed 
two sotirces, other than the one received, no action was 
taken.® 


Dutas or Ambassadors 

The other class of diplomatic agents who were en- 
trusted with still more responsible work to discharge 
were the dutas. The term may be translated as ambas- 
sadors or Mivoys. The duta was an open spy. While 
the cara collected secret information, the duta delivered 
the message in person without fear or favour some- 
times at the risk of his own life. The qualifications 
for this office were by no means simple. A duta must be 

^R. E. VI, Corpus, p. 58. 

2 trayanam ekavakye sampratyayah ] 

Ar. Ms., p. 21; cp. Ranw: Ayod., ch. 100; p. 36. 
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one who belonged to a well-known high-class family 
versed in the science of land, of a towering personality, 
humorous, eloquent, bold, faithful, and capable of meet- 
ing trsring situations. Tactfulness and a resolute mind 
were his other characteristics.^ The envoy went to the 
foreign court only with previous instruction. There were 
letters of credence, sasana, containing the message of 
his king. There is a significant statement in the 
Kautaliya which says that letters of credence are im- 
portant to the kings. On these depend cessation and 
outbreak of hostilities.^ The duta was the king’s 
representative and hence his person was sacred.® How- 
ever unpleasant was the mission he was engaged in and 
the message he delivered, he was not to be slain. When 
once the message had been delivered the duta could 
leave the station with or without the sanction of the 
king of the country.^ In addition to these ambassa- 
dors, there were consular officers as is evident from the 
records of Megasthenes. Referring to the second Muni- 
cipal Board mentioned by the Greek writer, V. A. Smith 
remarks that this Board performed duties which in 
modem Europe are entrusted to the consuls represent- 
ing foreign powers.® The term duta also occurs in 
the inscriptions of ASoka. The omission' entrusted to 
them seems to be the spreading of peace and goodwill 
between the respective states and the Empire. 


1 Ar. Ms., Bk I, ch. 16. 

^Sasanapradhatia hi rajanab; taiunulatvat sandhivigra- 
hayob — Ar. Sits., Bk. II, ch. 10. 

^ dutamukhavai lajanab. — Ibid. 
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Foreign Embassies 

The Mauryan Empire grew in extent under Can- 
dragupta and got further expanded under Bindusara 
and A§oka. Candragupta succeeded to the throne imme- 
diately after Alexander’s invasion and the latter in- 
cident involved him in international relations. After 
having consolidated his Empire Candragupta turned his 
attention to the coxmtries which were under the Mace- 
doman rule, Seleucus Nikator who was in charge of 
the Greek kingdoms in the Indian frontier relinquished 
his rights to that portion of the coimtry belonging to the 
Indian Empire, the satrapies of the Paropanisadai, Aria, 
Arachosia and Gedrosia, and he was presented in return 
with 500 elephants. Seleucus felt the strength of the 
arms of Candragupta and arranged for peace through 
negotiation. This peace was effected with success by 
Megasthenes, the Greek ambassador of Seleucus in 303 
B.C.^ 


The friendly relations between India and the 
Hellenistic kingdoms begxm by Candragupta continued 
during the reigns of his successors. Dionysius came to 
Bindusara as the envoy of Ptolemy Phdladelphus 
of Egypt, and Daimachus as the envoy of Aniiochus I 
Soter of Syria. It is not yet settled whether Dionysius 
delivered his letters of credence to Bindusara or his son 
ASoka, for the rule of Ptolemy Philadelphus extended 
from 285 to 246 B.C.^ It is evident that both these 
envoys followed the example of Megasthenes and left 
records of their observations with regard to the country. 
Very few of the notes of Daimachus are preserved 

* Smith, Early History of India, pp. 125-26. 

2 Ibid., pp. 155-156; C.H.I., p. 433. 
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while those of the Dionysius are lost. About the latter 
Pliny mentions in his Natural History, VI, 17 and 58.^ 

It seems that A^oka had unbroken friendly 
relations not only with the states within the 
cotmtry but also without. The Hellenistic king- 
doms to which A§oka sent his envoys were 
Syria under Antiochus Theos, Egypt under Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, Cyrene under Magas, Macedonia under 
Antigonus Gonatus, and Epirus under Alexander.® We 
do not hear of any foreign embassy in India during the 
reign of A§oka, nor return embassies from India to 
foreign courts during the reigns of Candragupta and 
Bindusara. It is however reasonable to assume that 
mutual and imbroken intercourse went on continuously 
imder the first three Mauryan monarchs, if not later. 

Alliances and Treaties 

Mention has already been made that the ambassa- 
dors played a prominent part in effecting political com- 
binations and peace negotiations. Let us now examine 
the nature and kinds of alliances contracted between 
the different states. The alliances were both offensive 
and defensive in character. The motive and time for 
such alliances are examined in extenso in the Kau|:a- 
liya. These alliances were sometimes voluntary 
(pratibhuh) and sometimes effected by purchase (prc- 
tigraha) . The former contained elements of permanence 
(sthira) and the latter dements of impermanence 
(cala)? 

Alliances are again definite (paripcriita) and in- 
definite {aparipanita) * The former are to be effected 

ilbid. 

KR. E. Xm, Corpus, pp.. 46-48; C.K.I., I, p. 502. 

3Ar. Bk. Vn, ch. 17. 

■* Ibid., ch. 6. . 
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according to the place (deia), time (kola), and pur- 
pose in view (artha). Five kinds of agreements are 
mentioned. These are to win an ally (mitra-sandhi) , 
to acquire wealth (hiranya-smidhi') to acquire terri- 
tory (hhumi-sandhi) to achieve some specific purpose 
(karma-sandhi),^ and lastly the agreement contracted 
with no determined aim (anavasita-sandhi).* Kautalya 
next explains tmder what conditions these alliances are 
to be effected. First, when the king feels his inability to 
march against the enemy, he must ally himself with 
equals, inferiors, or superiors,® Secondly, alliance is 
generally made with one who is more powerful than 
the enemy.® Thirdly, if a powerful ally is not avail- 
able the king should try to win the goodwill of his neigh- 
bours.^ Fourthly, a king between two strong powers 
must ally himself with the stronger of the two, or with 
both, or with a neutral.® 

Lastly, coalition is recommended for the king devoid 
of strength.® Coming to practical politics, according 
to Justin, Candragupta defeated the Nandas with the 
help of a lion and an elephant identified with the king 
of Simhapura in Bajputana, and the Gajapati King of 
Kalihga.“ 

^Ihid., ch. 9. 
ch. 10. 

®Ibid., ch. 12. 

* Ihid., ch. 11. 

® samahinajyayobhissamavayikaih sambhuya yayat I — 
Ar. Sds. Bk. VII, ch. 4. 

® yatbalah samantah tadvisistabaiamasrayeta | — Ihid.,, 
ch. 2. 

^ tadvisistabalabhave tamevasritahi | — Ibid, 

® baliyasorva madhyagatastra^asamartham'^rayet ] 
yasya va antardhisyat ; ubhau ■vakapalasam&rayasti^tet I 
—Ibid. 

* saktihmasamsrayeta | ibid, ch. 1. 

McCrindle, Invasion of Alexander the Great, pp. 327-28, 
See S, V. Visvanatha, International Law in Ancient India, 
p. 95 and S. V. Venkatesvara in Ind. Ant, 1916, p. 30. 

M. 24 
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Three Tdnds of treaties are mentioned sama or 
equal, ui?ama or uiiequal, and 'hma, inferior.^ Other 
forms of peace were not unknown. The following three 
atmamisa, puru^ntara and adrstapurusa entailed sup- 
ply of army and the giving of a woman of high rank as 
a hostage. Peace on payment of money was of four 
kinds: parikraya, upagraha, mvarnasandhi and kapdla. 
Other treaties were concluded on payment of raw mate- 
rials and by ceding territory.® 

See. Mi. ETHICS OF WAR 

Though wars were fought on a large scale in an- 
cient India, still they were resorted to only as the last 
means. When once war was declared, the warrior i^^as 
expected to fight to the finish. All glory was to the 
soldier who died in the field of battle. ^ Appeal was so 
made by the Purohita to the soldiers '’as to stimulate 
their heroic spirit. It is said that tbe valourous soldiers 
who give up their lives in righteous warfare' reach the 
world of heaven muchihore quickly than the Brahmans 
who wish to attain heaven through perform^ce of 
sacrifices and austerities.® The idea is that once in the 
fidd, the soldier must not desert it or even rt^l^t. 


ku1;ayuddha 

A detailed reference to the hw^tiyuddha or warfare 
by deceit by the author of the ArthaSdstra has made 
some scholars draw the conclusion that ik&:Atth(ti&stra 


iBk. Vn, ch. 3. \ 
3Bk. X, ch. 3, 
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attaches importance to that kind of warfare where con- 
siderations of morality are subordinated to those of 
expediency and practical gain.^ But later on it is stated 
that even in the ArthaMstra, the kutayuddha occupies 
only a secondary or less honourable place.^ The Ariha- 
sdstra being a, text-book on polity considers all the 
aspects of th^ polity. In speaking on the difEerent 
kinds of warfare it is natural for the author to refer 
to every one of them and supply such details as were 
then available to him. This does not mean that the 
kutayuddha is recommended at all times. This kind 
of warfare is justified only in certain cases, and 
under exceptional conditions. Kautalya advocates 
only fair fighting and this is seen from the way in which 
h^|discusses the difEerent methods of capturing a for- 
tress. He condemns incendiarism by saying that the 
use of fire is an ofEence against God inasmuch as it would 
cause destruc^on to men, grains, cattle, gold, raw 
materials, etc.^ 

Attention to the sick and the wounded 

Special attention was devoted to the si(^ and the 
woxmded. Physicians accompanied the arqc^' with sur- 
gical instruments (sastra), mechanical appliances 
(yantra), healing balm (snehd), dressing cloth (nos- 
tra), and nurses (striyah). They took their stand in 
the rear and inspired the soldiers.* 

^ S. V. ViSvanatha, Inter. Law, p. 121. 

^im., p. 124. 

® avi^asyo hyagnih daivapidanam ca j apratisaihghata 

pianidhanyapasuhiranyakupyadravyakjtayakarah | — 

Bk. XIII, ch, 4, 

* Bk. X, ch. 3. Cp. SmM, 95, 12, 
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Non-comhatan^ unmolested 

Another feature of the ancient warfare was that the 
non-combatants were left unmolested. Megasthenes 
says: “Nor would an enemy coming upon a husband- 
man at work on his land do him any harm, for men of 
this class being regarded as public benefactors are pro- 
tected from all injury. The land thus remaining imra- 
vaged and producing heavy crops supphes the inhabi- 
tants with all that is requisite to make the life very 
enjoyable.”^ Again with regard to the treatment of the 
conquered, Kautalya is of opinion that the conquered 
people should not be disturbed from the observance of 
their own laws and customs (dharma) } This is perhaps 
in keeping with what A^oka says concerning the unsub- 
dued borders: “The King desires that they should not 
be afraid of me, that they should trust me, and should 
receive from me happiness and not sorrow. The king 
will bear patiently with us so far as it is possible to 

bear with us the king is to us even as a father: 

he loves us even as he loves himsdf: we are to the 
king even as his children.”® It is ordained that the 
family members of the slain soldier should not be 
deprived of their property or lands. On the other hand 
they must be reinstated.* There is thus a record of 
humane laws of war expounded by Kautalya in accord- 
ance with tradition and corroborated by the Greek 
contemporary writer. 

iFg. I, p. 39 (Cal.) 1926. 

2Bk. Vn, ch. 6 ; Bk. XHI, ch. 5. 

^Simth, ASoka, p. 177. 

^ na ca hatasya bbOmidravy^putradaranabhimanyeta j 

kulyanapyasya sve§u palxesu sthapayet || — Bk. VII, 
ch, 16. Cp. V. 57, 
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Sec. iv. THE ORGANISATION OF THE ARMY 

The army was primarily made up of the Ksatriyas, 
well-trained and well-disciplined. In discussing the 
merits and demerits of forces consisting of the Brah- 
mans, Ksatriyas, Vai^yas, and Sudras respectively, Kau- 
talya would attach no value to an army composed of 
Brahmans. He woxxld prefer only a pure Ksatriya host, 
though under certain circumstances a mixed host could 
be recruited which would be only bales of cotton signify- 
ing thereby the uselessness of that army. Much dis- 
crimination was urged in the matter of recruitment. 
There were of course the hereditary troops (maula) 
and they certainly constituted the standing army to 
which there is the evidence of Diodorus.^ Accord- 
ing to this authority this army was paid a handsome 
salary and was regularly supplied with arms, am- 
munitions, etc., by the State. This corresponds to 
the Kautallymi Arsenal Department under the 
ayvdhagdrddhyaksa. Under the latter’s management 
weapons of war and oiher accessories to a military ex- 
pedition were manufactured and kept in store for the 
supply of soldiers whenever there was an occasion for 
it. What these were and what the nature of the equip- 
ment was are given in detail.® The reference to the Board 
of Supply and Commissariat in the Greek records can 
well be compared with this Department of the Artha- 
idstra. 

Besides the standing army, the fighting force 
consisted of hired men (bhrtakas), contingents 
supplied- by corporate associations (irenibala) , contin- 
gents supplied by the ally (mitrahala), and members 


III, 41. 

^Ar. Sas., Bk, H, ch. 18. 
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of forest-tribes (atavihala). From the nature of the 
recruitment and from the significant statement in the 
KautaU^a, hrasvdh pravasah it can be safely assumed 
that this part of the army was engaged only for the 
iime being, and when once its service was not re- 
quired it was disbanded. There is no evidence on re- 
cord to show that either conscription was in use or 
the army was a militia. If the records of Pliny^ and 
Plutarch® may be believed the army of Candragupta 
consisted of as many as 9,000 elephants, 30,000 horses, 
and 60,000 footmen besides chariots. This means that 
the traditional four fold division of the army con- 
tinued in existence. This division of the army also 
finds mention in the Kaupillya with the respective 
uses to. which each limb of that organism was put. 

We have the evidence of Arrian to show that there 
was more than one method of equipment in vogue. 

The common mode is here furnished. “The foot- 
soldiers carry a bow made of equal length with the 
man who bears it. This they rest upon the ground, 
and pressing against it with their left foot thus dis- '' 
charge the arrow, having drawn the string far back- 
wards: for the shaft they use is little short of being 
three yards long, and there is nothing which can 
resist an Indian archer’s shot,— neither shield, nor 
breastplate, nor any stronger defence if such there be. 

In their left hand they carry bucklers made of undress- 
ed ox-hide which are not so broad as those who carry 
them, but are about as long. Some are equipped with ‘ 
javelins instead of bows, but all wear a sword, which 

iVI, 19. 

®Alex., cL 62. . 
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is broad in the blade, but not longer than three cubits; 
and this, when titiey engage in dose fight (which they 
do with reluctance), they wield with both hands, to 
fetch down a lustier blow.”^ 

With regard to the equipment of the cavalry 
Arrian remarks: “The horsemen are equipped with 
two lances like the lances called saunia, and with a 
shorter buckler than that carried by the footsoldiers. 
But they do not put saddles on their horses, nor do 
they curb them with bits like the bits in use among 
the Greeks 6r the Kelts, but they fit on round the 
extremity of the horse’s mouth a < circular piece of 
stitched raw ox-hide studded with pricks of iron or 
brass pointing inwards, but not very sharp: if a man 
is rich he uses pricks made of ivory. Within the horse’s 
mouth is put an iron prong like a skewer, to which 
the reins are attached. When the rider, then, pulls 
the reins the prong controls the horse, and the pricks 
which are attached to this prong goad the mouth, so 
that it cannot but obey the reins.”^ 

The equipment of the chariot of Poros may be 
taken as the standard in vogue in the Mauryan epoch. 
Each (hariot was “drawn by four horses and carried 
six men, of whom two were shield-bearers, two archers 
posted on each side of the chariot and the other two 
charioteers as well as men-at-arms, for, when the fight- 
ing was at close quarters they dropped the reins and 
hurled dart after dart ag&inst the enemy.”^ Three 
ardiers besides the mahout or driver rode an elephant.^ 

iMcCrindle, Arrian XVI, pp. 225-26, (Cal.). 

, 2 Ibid., p. 226. 

^Curtins, Vin, 14. 

•*See Sirabo, XV, 52; Aelian, XHI, 10. r/ 
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Of all the fighting forces the elephant force was deem- 
ed the best and full reliance was placed on its strength. 
On this depended victory or defeat.^ It is said that 
the superiority of this force attracted the attention of 
the Seleucid monarchs who took to the oriental method 
of warfare and employed particularly elephants.^ 


See. «. THE WAR OFFICE 

The control and the organisation of the army and 
navy were under an efficient staff of six Boards consist- 
ing of thirty Commissioners in all. Five members 
constituted each Board. The Boards were those of the 
infantry, cavalry, chariots, elephants, the admiralty, 
and the commissariat.^ Kautalya makes no mention 
of such managemait by Boards. According to this 
authority the six Departments were under the control 
of different superintendents, such as the ‘padyadhyaksa, 
the oAoMhyciksa, the rathddhj/afcsa, the hastyddhyaksa, 
the navadhyaksa, and the dyudhaydradhyaksa, the last 
possibly the Commissariat Department of the Greek 
chronicles. Coincidences exist between the Board of 
infantry and the Department of padyddhyaksa, the 
Board of cavalry and the Department of asvddhyaksa, 
the Board of chariots and the Department of rathddh- 
yaksa, titie board of elephants and the Department of 
hastyddhyaksa and the admiralty and the Department 
of narndhyaksa. Suffice it to say here that every De- 
partment looked after the proper training of animals and 

1 Ar. ias. Bk. VII, ch. 2. 

2E. R. Bevan, The House of Seleucus, Vol. 11, p, 289. 
(1902, London) . 

3Fg., 35 and 36. 
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men, their feeding, their health, their equipment, and 
their discipline. It is unnecessary to enumerate here 
every one of these. Though there is no pointed 
reference to a naval force and a Department of Ad- 
miralty in the Kautallya, still we can assume that Kau- 
talya has in mind a similar institution by his regula- 
tions to prevent smuggling, and other regulations as 
regards instruments of warfare, native vessels leaving 
for foreign countries, and foreign vessels entering the 
native ports. This assumption is well supported by the 
Greek evidence. 

The Commander-in-Chief 

Among the chief army officers the Commander-in- 
Chief played a significant role. He who was skilled in 
every kind of tactical and strategical mode of warfare 
and in handling weapons of war, and who could decide 
easily action or inaction in the circ um stances of the 
situation, was qualified to be a commander. The follow- 
ing were among his other duties. He was to select the 
field of battle and camping grounds.. He was to rein- 
force the strength of his army and take advantage of 
the time and the place for march, for engagement and 
for retreat. He was to maintain discipline of the host. 
He was to employ such means as to create diRReri»^ir>w 
in the ranks of the enemy.* He was a permanent offi cer 
of the mjperial government drawing a liberal salary of 
48,000 panes. 

Other Army Officers 

Other officers of the army were commandants of 
cavalry, infantry, chariots, elephants.® There 

^Bk. II, ch. 33. 

^'Bk. II, ch. 30-32. 

M. 25 


was 
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yet another officer designated as nayaka} The 
salary fixed for him was 12,000 panias. Hence he held 
a status lower than that of a Commander-in-Chief. The 
nayaka was the chief of ten sempatis or commandants. 
Next in rank to the latter was the padika who is the chief 
of ten smaller military officials. The nayaka attend- 
ed to the array of different army constituents, to col- 
lect the scattered soldiers, to arrange for the halt, 
march, and retreat. He also arranged these army 
constituents by various signs, such as, the trumpet- 
soimds, flags, and standards.^ Besides the various 
military officials there were other officers and servants 
who were non-combatants and were attached to the 
Department of transport and co-ordinate supply. There 
were, first of all, cooks for the supply of food to the 
fighting men tinder the head-cook mahdnasa. There 
were the purohita and war musicians with drums and 
gongs to encourage the troops to fight with enthusiasm. 
Medical men besides nurses® followed the army for the 
treatment of the sick and the wounded sappers, 
miners, and engineers (vardhaki and visti) under the 
command of an official designated ptasdsta went in 
advance of the army in the course of the march repair- 
ing roads and constructing wells wherever necessary. 
They had also to attend to raising fortifications or 
demolishing them. They were again in charge of the 
construction of camps. « 


^Bk. V, ch. 3 . 

^ArthaMstra, Gaaapati ed., Vol. Ill, pp. 141.2. 
3 p^^dadhvanassamyak pra^asta grahnSni ca I 

yayadvardhakivfatibhyaoiudakaid ca karayet 1 1 

— Bk. X, ch. 1. 
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Sec. V. CONCLUSION 

Thus the organisation of the army was efficient 
and excellent. It was so ably managed that the first 
Mauryan Emperor succeeded in bringing a great part 
of India under his control besides effecting the. expul- 
sion of the Macedonian chieftains. The latter were 
so much impressed with the superior force of not only 
Candragupta but also his successors that they sought 
permanent alliance with the Mauryan Emperors. The 
superior arms again enabled Bindusara to effect other 
conquests in the Dekhan and South India. They fur- 
ther enabled Aioka to effectively resist the Kalingas 
who also possessed an equally formidable force. We 
shall close this section with the observation of 
V. A. Smith: “The military organisation of Chandra- 
gupta shows no trace .of Hellenic influence. It is based 
upon ancient Indian model and his vast host was merely 
a development of the considerable army maintained by 
the kingdom of Magadha.”^ 


1 Early History of India, p. 153. 
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PROVINCIAL AND LOCAL GOVERNMENTS 

Sec. i. A GENERAL SURVEY 

It has been already shown (Ch. II) that the Empire 
of Candragupta extended from Afghanistan to Mysore 
and that of A^oka was far greater in extent including 
aU the Dekhan and South India upto the frontiers of 
the Tamil kingdoms. The vastness of the Empire under 
A§oka can be easily gauged from the distribution of the 
Pillars, Edicts and the Topes^ which are usually asso- 
ciated with his name. A significant fact is that ASoka 
has invariably caused the Minor Rock Edicts to be 
located on the borders of the Empire. A study of all 
the sites where Anoka’s monuments are found is itself 
an interesting one. The chief places where the Major 
Rock Edicts are found are the following^ : — 


^In regard to the topes of Afioka we have no reliable 
authority except a few legends in the Buddhist books. 
[Watters, Yuan Chwang, II, pp, 21 and 159 ; also 'J.R.A.S., 
1901, pp. 397-410.] The statement by the Chinese pilgrims, 
Yuan Chwang and Fa-Hien, that as many as 84,000 topes were 
set up for A^oka by Yak§as or even hmnan agents cannot be 
credited with any trustworthiness, (pp. 88-91.) But in his 
tour beginning with the country of Kapis, through Qandhara, 
Tal^sila, the Ganges and the Junma, Kanyakubja, KoSambi, 
Lumbini, Vai^i, TSmralipti, KoSala, Cola, Dravida, Maha- 
rastra to the middle Sindh, Yuan Chwang refers to as many 
as ^y topes seen by him. Hence it is reasonable to attribute 
a few topes to Asoka. Or even it may be that later 
on some of these topes were associated with his great name 
to establish the authenticity of Asoka’s faith in Buddhism. 
Yuan Chwang also refers to eight pillars of Asoka of various 
dimensions standing near Kapilavastu, Lumbini (p. 14), 
Kusinara (p. 28), Vai^ali (p. 65), Pataliputra (p. 93), and 
Rajagrha (p. 162), 

2 A reference may be made with profit to a map appended 
to his note on the new finds of the Edicts of Asoka in the 
Ind. Ant. (Feb.), 1932 by C. E. A. W. Oldham. 
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(1) ShahMzgarhi, in the Peshawar district of the 
North-West Frontier Province. 

(2) Mansehra in the Hazara district of the North- 
West Frontier Province. 

(3) Kalsi, in the Dehra-Dun district of the 
United Provinces and near the hill-station Masuri (also 
Mussooree) . 

(4) Sopaisi of the Thana district, Bombay. 

(5) Gimar, near Junagarh in Kathiawar. 

(6) Dhauli, seven miles of Bhuvane^var, Orissa. 

(7) . Jaugada in the Ganjam district, Madras. 

The Minor Rock Edicts are found at the following 
places: — 

(1) Maski, Raichur district. 

(2) Siddhapura, Jatihga Rame^vara and Brahma- 
giri in the Chitaldroog district of Mysore. 

(3) Sahasram in South Bihar. 

(4) Rupnath in the Central Provinces. 

(5) Bairat iiear Jaipur in the Rajputana States 
Union. 

(6) Barabar Hill. 

The Pillar Edicts are at the following places : — 

(1) Topra in the district of Ambala.^ 

( 2 ) Mirath® (Delhi-mirath) in the United Pro- 
vinces. 

(3) KauMmbi (KoiSam) about thirty miles from 
Allahabad.® 

^ But this Topra Pillar is now located near the “Delhi 
Gate” removed thereto by Emperor Firoz Shah in the four- 
teenth century. 

2 This Mirith Pillar has also been removed by Piroz Sbab 
and now stands on the ridge to the north of Delhi. 

® A colxrnm is now found at Allshabad. 
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(4) Lauriya-Araraj, Lauriya-Nandangarh and 
Rampurva, all in the Champaran district of Bihar. 

(5) Samath near Benares. 

(6) Sanchi in Bhopal State, Central India. 

(7) Rummindei (identified as the site of the 
Lumbini garden, the birth-place of die Buddha) in the 
Nepal Tarai. 

(8) Nigliva (Nigali-Sagar) , about 13 miles north- 
west from Rummindei in the Nepalese Tarai. 

This geographical distribution of the Edicts and 
Pillars bears infallible testimony to the limits of the 
Empire in the hey-day of its existence. 

Administrative Divisions 

This wide and extensive Empire of the Mauryas 
was then a imion of states, loosely called provinces, 
under the supreme dominion of the Emperors like 
Candragupta, Bindusara, ASoka and his successors. 
With such extensive territory it is impossible for the 
central executive machinery, however efficient, to func- 
tion properly. Hence in those days, as is now being 
done, the Empire was split up into different administra- 
tive units, these in their turn into smaller divisions, so 
as to facilitate the smooth course of the general 
administration. These administrative divisions may be 
termed for the sake of convenience, provinces, dis- 
tricts and villages. It cannot be said with any definite- 
ness whether the government of the provinces was an 
innovation of the Mauryas. It is perhaps reasonable 
to take the view that provincial government began with 
the SaiSunagas, and the Nandas under whom the Empire 
was growing. " 
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Mauryan Provinces 

Coming to the Mauryas we know there were 
several viceroyalties under Candragupta. Unfortunate- 
ly we are not in possession of the full materials to form 
any definite idea, as to the number of provinces, 
the names of viceroys and such other details. There 
is evidence to show that Girnar was the head-quarters 
of one of the provinces of Candragupta, and its 
governor (rastrlya) was one Pu§yagupta Vai§ya, 
apparently a local chief. ^ It is evident from the Bud- 
dhist books that prince Bindusara was the viceroy of the 
southern provinces.® It is reasonable to assume that 
the provincial administration continued to be growing 
imder Bindusara as gathered from the Buddhist legends. 
Under him Taxila and Ujjain were among the provin- 
cial capitals. At these places Bindusara appointed his 
sons Sumana (otherwise known as Susima) and ASoka 
as governors.®. This is further corroborated by the 
Divydvadana which mentions a revolt of the citizens of 
Taxila during the reign of Bindusara, when A^oka was 
sent to take up the governorship and pacify the people,* 

I 

Under Asoka 

We have both literary and epigraphical evidence, 
as we shall see subsequently, to show that the govern- 
ment of the provinces was an accomplished fact under 
ASoka. That the wealthy city of Taxila® continued to be 

^ Ind., Vni, pp. 46-47. 

Mahavamsa, Ch. V. 

3 Ibid., Ch. V, pp. 45-46, (S. B. Ceylon) Vol. I. 

4Pp. 371-72. 

® That Taxila was one of the richest cities when Asoka 
ascended the throne, Cunningham mentions on the authority 
of Bumouf’s “Introduction a’ I’histoire de Buddhisme Indien” 
(p. 373) . The passage is taken'^om his Andent Geography 
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the capital of the uttarapatha or the northern province 
is evident from the Divyavadana. We hear of a simi- 
lar rising of the citizens under ASoka when he sent his 
son Kimala as governor/ Viewed from the present 
geographical situation, Taxila was the ancient head- 
quarters of the North-Western Province which prob- 
ably included the Punjab, Sind, the country beyond the 
Indus, and Kashmir. Besides this, there were certainly 
three more provinces whose respective capitals were 
Ujjaini (modem Ujjain in the Gwalior state), Tosali 
and Suvar^agiri. The latter was probably the head- 
quarters of the southern provinces beyond the Nerbudda 
river.* The jtirisdiction of the governor of Tosali ex- 
tended to the eastern provinces including the Kalinga 
country. Ujjaini was the capital of the western provin- 
ces which included Malva, Gujarat, and Kathiawar.® 
According to an inscription of Rudradaman, Giraar con- 
tinued to be the capital of one of the provinces of ASoka, 
imder whom the governor was the Yavana chief 
Tugaspha.'* Other cities which were seats of gover- 

of India. “At the time of Aioka’s accession the wealth of 
Taxila is said to have amounted to 36 kotis or 360 millions 
of some tmnamed coin, which, even if it was the silver tanka 
or six pence, would have amounted to nine crores of rupees, 
or £9,000,000. It is probable, however, that the coin intended 
by the Indian writer was a gold one, in which case 
the wealth of this city would have amounted to about 
90 or lOO millions of pounds.” This statement goes to prove 
the reputed wealth of Taxila within fifty years after Alex- 
ander’s expedition. 

iPp. 407-408. 

^Suyarpagiri Dr. W. Geiger identified with a mountain 
of that name near Girivraja in Magadha (Mahavamsa, Intro,, 
p, xxvii) . It is now identified with Kanakagiri in Hyderabad 
and south of Maski, famous for an Edict of Asoka. (See 
hyderahad Arch. Series No. 1, p. 1. Hultzsch, Aioka, Intro., 
p. xxxviii : Biihler, Ep. Ind. Ill, p. 134-ff. 

* See Early History of India, p, 172. 

4 Ep. J«d., VIII, pp. 46-47. 

M. 26 
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nors were Samapa ( Jauga^) and , Kauiambi, the 
modeni Koiam in the west of the Magadha province/ 

Kumdras or Aryaputras 

The governors of these provinces were either the 
local chieftains like the Yavana Tuaaspha or royal 
princes who accepted the suzerainty of the Emperor. 
Ordinarily members of the blood royal were deputed as 
viceroys to distant provinces. Bindusara and ASoka 
were in their turn the recipients of this honour at the 
hands of the Imperial government. There are two 
Rock Edicts® according to which the kumdras or drya- 
putras were generally appointed as heads of the pro- 
vinces. From the Rock-inscriptions of A^oka we find 
that the governors at Ujjaini and at Tosali were 
kumdra^ while the governor at Suvarp.agiri was an 
dryaputra.* Hultzsch is of opinion that the two 
kumdras were probably the sons of the king himself 
and the dryaputra, some other member of the royal 
family.® 

Districts and villages 

For purposes of administration the provinces 
were divided into districts and these again into 
villages. The term meaning a district is dhdla 
(Sanskrit dhdra), and occurs in the Rupnath® 


^See Kavi^bi Pillar Edict of AUahabad-Ko^ (Hul- 
tzsw, pp. 159-160) . Also Cunningham’s Inscriptions of Aioka, 
p. 39. * 

^Dhauli Separate R. E;; 1 & II, Corpus, pp, 93 and 97 
^Brahmagiri and Siddapura R E., Corpus, pp, 175 17^ 
^Corpus, Intro., p. xi. 

^Ihid., p. 166. 
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and the SSmSth Edicts,^ There is again the men- 
tion of the district of Isila* which was probably 
under the supervisory control of the viceroy at 
Suvarnagiri. For, the king’s ordera were not direct- 
ly communicated to the district officer at Isila, but 
through the officials at the headquarters of the Suvar- 
nagiri province.® The next administrative division 
was the grama or village, or a group of villages 
which formed the political unit. That these 
were also under some sort of control of the district 
officials is borne out by an important record, viz., the 
Soghaura copper-plate inscription whose interpretation 
remained unsettled for a long time.* This inscrip- 
tion which is accepted to be of the period of Aioka is 
an order to the villages of Mfinavftsitikrtairimanta 
and C^agrama by the mahSmStras of SrSvasti. 
SrSvasti was apparently a district. Though we are not 
at present concerned with the object of the grant, still 
it may be noted in passing that it was an order to the 
respective villages to put up two temporary store- 
houses on the road with full provisions. Thus we are 
enabled to see in outline how local government was 
carried on during the epoch of the Mauryas. 


I Ibid., p. 162. 

pp. 175 and 178. 

* See for more details, the Mysore Edicts at Brahmaglrl 
and Siddhapura, Corpus, pp. 175-179. 

* For a discussion on the subject see the Proeotdingt of 

1894, p. 8711: 1907, p. SZSff: Amula ^ the 

Bh. R. Institute, Vol. XI, pt. 1, pp. 32-48. 
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Sec. a. LOCAL ADMINISTRATION IN THE KAUTALIYA 

The four divisions of the Janapada 

Before we proceed to examine the details in re- 
gard to the government of the provinces let us pass in 
review the scheme of provincial administration as out- 
lined in the extant ArthaMstra. The whole Janapada 
was divided into four convenient parts, the sth&niya, 
dronumukha, kharvatika and saiigrahana.^ These divi- 
sions were different stations where government 
oflScials were posted primai-ily for purposes of police 
and secondarily for revenue purposes. The sthdmya 
was the largest division in the midst of 800 villages. The 
dronamukha, kharvatika and sangrahana were the head- 
quarters for 400, 200, and 10 villages respectively. The 
area of the Kautaliyan village extended from one to two 
krosas, a krosa measuring 2250 yards. 

The Antapalas 

The officers in these respective divisions were 
graded officials all subordinate to the samd~ 
hartd or the Collector-General. We are not able to fix 
the exact functions assigned to these nural officials. 
That these headquarters were not fortified garrisons 
for purposes of defence is evident from the fact that in 
the next line of the same book,* we find mention of a set 
of officials called antapdlos who were placed in charge of 
the frontier-territories. In each of these were military 
stations recalling to our memory the Palatine 
earldoms under William the Conqueror. That 
the officials at these nmal headquarters had some- 

iBk. n, ch. 1; cp.Bk. m, ch. 1. 

2Bk. n, ch. 1. , 
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thing to do with the revenue collection is evident from 
the fact that these were answerable to the Collector- 
General. Added to this is the fact that this 
division occurs in the chapter entitled the Janapada 
niveia} where the question of the settlement of the 
villages is discussed. If it is then conceded that these 
oflBcials had the supervising control over the collection 
of revenue and were partly answerable to it, then it is 
reasonable to take the view that the central govern- 
ment entrusted the same agency to guarantee safety 
and security to the rural areas. This means that these 
officials undertook to protect the people from thieves 
and robbers, for the antapdlas guarded the entrance into 
the kingdom. This position, it is possible to take, for 
in those days there was no fine distinction between police 
functions and revenue functions. 


Other officials 

In addition to these, the Central government 
appointed other agencies to ensure internal peace. The 
trap-keepers (vahurika), archers (iahara), hunters 
(pwUndos) , outcastes (caij^dlds) , and wild tribes (aro^- 
yacara) were set about to reconnoitre the country parts 
including the forest regions, and whenever they antici- 
pated disturbance or danger of any sort, they sent in- 
formation to the capital. The means of carrying this 
news was by the blowing of conch shells or the beating 
of drums. Sometimes it was by flying the pigeons with 
writs (mudrd), or causing fire and smoke at respect- 
able distances.^ 


»Bk. n, ch. 1. 
»Bk. n, ch. 34. 
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Classification of villages 

The a dminis trative classification of the villages 
is not without interest to the antiquarian. 
Kautalya speaks also of three-fold classification of 
the villages.^ These were, first, villages exempted 
from taxation (parihdraka) , secondly, villages sup- 
plying soldiers (dyudhlyd), and thirdly, villages liable 
to taxation in cash or kind.^ In the same chapter^ a 
further sub-division of the villages according to the 
quality of the soil is given. These are again classified 
under three heads — ^the superior, the middling and the 
inferior. Apparently such considerations weighed with 
the settlement officers in regard to the assessment of 
the revenue. Barring this the central administration did 
not interfere with die rmal administration whidi was 
in the hands of the village communities. These villages, 
economically self-sufficient, enjoyed complete rural 
autonomy. 


Duties of the Gopa 

hi the rural parts there was an official who went by ' 
the name of gopa.* He was the official of the Central 
government appointed over a small area ranging from 
five to ten villages. He held the jurisdiction of this 
area for which he was responsible. He was primarily a 
revenue official. Among the functions assigned to him 
the following may be noted : 

iPor a correct interpretation of the term grama see K. 

A. Nilakanta Sastri’s article in the J.O.R. (1930), part 3, 
being a reply to the ingenious interpretation of Pr^. Nath 
in his A Study in the Economic Condition of Ancient India. 

* See the excdlent comment of Ganapati Sastri on this 
passage, Vol. I, pp. 344-45. 

»Bk. n, ch. 35. 

■‘Ar. Sda., Bk. II, ch. 35, 
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(1) He maintained proper records of the accounts 
relating to the village or villages under his jurisdiction. 

(2) He set up boundary limits of villages, fields, 
forests and roads. 

(3) He numbered the plots of ground under res- 
pective heads: cultivable and non-cultivable, dry lands 
and wet lands, number of gardens including fruit, „ 
flower and vegetables. 

(4) He also kept a note of the grounds covered by 
temples and altars, cremation grounds, rest-houses 
where food and water were supplied, pasture grounds 
and roads. 

(5) He maintained another register wherein were 
noted down gifts, sales, charities and the cultivable lands 
for which revenue remissions were made. 

(6) He kept yet another register showing the 
number of houses in his chaige, both tax-paying and 
tax-free. In this he further noted the number of 
inhabitants, their castes and professions, their income 
and expenditure besides the heads of cattle in each 
household, as well as other domestic animals. 

These rural officials were not left to themMlves. 
The Central government appointed as many as three 
commissioners in the headquarters of the rural areas. 
They went about the country and kept watdh over the 
revenue ofHcials lest they should prove tyrannical or 
harass the people unduly with unjust taxes. These 
commissioners were then an effective check on the con- 
duct of these government servants who were thus giver 
no opportunity to misuse their powers.* If any com- 
parison could be made, the tthamyajt and the dro^a- 


» Ibid. Also SM Bk. Ill, ch. 1. 
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mukha officers were the vicerojrs and provincial gover- 
nors, while those at the kharvatika and the sanghrdhana 
were district officers. The gopas were the members of 
the subordinate civil service who were in charge of 
revenue and accounts. 

' Sec. iU. THE GOVERNMENT OF THE PROVINCES 

The relation between ike central government and 
the provinces 

It would be particularly interesting to examine how 
far the scheme of provincial administration in the 
Kautaliya coincides with such aspects of that admi- 
nistration as can be gathered from the inscriptions of 
A^oka. It is indeed difficult to define the exact rela- 
tions between the Central government and the Local 
government. It is evident that at the head of each 
province there was a viceroy or a governor. He was 
invariably a member of the royal famil y a pd prefer- 
ably a prince. But in the provinces where it 
was felt that a local chief might prove a better 
administrative head, the local man was appointed.^ 

governor was assisted in his work of administra- 
tion by a body of officials known by different designa- 
tions, ike rnaharnMras, the rajukas and the pradestrs. 
These were executive officials appointed again by the 
Central government. Their chief functions appear to 
have been the collection of revenue, and defence 
though an elaborate police organisation. These provin- 
cial heads were also the channel of communication be- 
tween the Central government and the rural officials. 


*See above, pp. 201-2, 
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The orders of the imperial headquarters were communi- 
cated to the provinces by Edicts and royal prescripts of 
which we have some specimens in those of A§oka to the 
ofiScers at Tosali and Kau^mbi.^ These ofi&cers at the 
headquarters of the provinces in their turn communicat- 
ed the orders of His Majesty to the rurd ofiBcers. 
For instance, the prince and the mahdmdtras of Suvar- 
:pagiri communicated to the mahdmdtras at !lfeila what 
the Devanampriya had commanded.^ If the admini- 
strative details contained in the Divydvaddna, xmdoubt- 
edly a later work, could be relied upon, then there were, 
in addition to those ofBcers above mentioned, political 
organisations in the provincial capitals which went by 
the name of the Paura, the Jdnapada and others.® 

The rriaharndtras 

Let us now examine the status assigned to and the 
functions expected of the mahdmdtras, the rdjukas, and 
the prddestrs one after another, Ihe term wabd- 
mdtra occurs in several places in the ArthaMstra and 
has been translated by Shama Sastri as ‘33ainister’.^ 

There is also another term rnaJmndti^ya^ meaning 
%e official-chamber of the ministry’. Excepting the 
fact that these mahdmdtras were ministers or high offi- 
cials of the state, no other functions definitely assigned 
to them can be gathered from the Arthasdstra. A com- 
parative study of the Arthasdstra and the inscriptions 
of Aioka® where the designation mahdmdtra occurs, 

^Corpus, pp. 92, 191, 155, etc. 

SBrahmagiri R. Ins., Ihid., p. 175. 

^Divy&va, p. 411. 

*Bk. I, ch. 12. 

SRk. n, ch. 5. 

®Rock Edicts V, XU, Minor Rock Edict I, Kalinga Edicts, 
Pillar Edict VII, Kauiambi and Samath Edicts, Cp. VitsyS- 

M. 27 
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bears the possibility of equating the term TnahdtnotTa 
in the Edicts with that of the adhyaksa in the Artha- 
sdstra. This possibility of change was only in designa- 
tion but not in function. This correspondence of 
adhyaksa-inahdm&tra does not negative the special in- 
terpretation of mahamdtra meaning a minister. It 
would seem that whenever the term is xised without any 
prefix it may be generally taken to denote minister. 
More of this later on. 

Similo/rity of offices in the ATth&sdstTO, and the Edicts 

As Kautalya mentions a number of adhyaksas in 
charge of the different departments of the state, A^oka 
speaks of a number of superintendents in charge of 
different departments. We shall mention here such 
officers from the ATthai&stra as correspond to those 
under the mahdmatra officials of the Edicts. Ndgaraka 
who is the Superintendent of the town^ corresponds to 
mahdmdtra-ndgaraka. The paum-vydvdhdrikc^ cor- 
responds to the nagcda-viyohdlaka.^ These latter are 
found as administrators of justice for their cities, 
Toiali and Samapa.* Perhaps the ganikddhyaksa? or 
the Superintendent of Courtesans may be compared with 
ithljhakha-mahdmdtc^ or stnadhyaksamahdrmtras.^ 
Probably these officials attended to the needs and com- 
forts of the women members of the royal family. What 
exactly Iheir functions were is not clear. A com- 

yana, Kamasutra, pp. 285, 287 and 300. See also H. C. Chak- 
ladar, Social Life in Ancient India (Greater India Society 
publication, No. 3) , p. 106, 

iBk. II, ch. 36. 

2Bk. I, ch. 13. 

® Corpus, p. 92, 

*Ihid. 

SBk. n, ch. 27. 

® XU R. E. Gimar, Corpus, p. 20. 

7 Mansehra, XU and Sh^., 
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parison can again be ma'dlo t>etween the dharmS-vasa- 
thinalf, of the ArtkaMstra^ and the dhnrma^maMmd-‘ 
traa of A§oka. In the former they were managers of 
religious and charitable institutions, who administered 
to the wants of the irotriyaa and ascetics, and who kept 
in check the pSsa'^ia and other heretical sects. They 
interested themselves in the promotion of morality and 
religion.* 

Functions of dharmamahamatras 

More or less the same functions were expected of 
the dharamamhamatras by Atoka.* Their functions 
were as follows : — 

“These are occupied with all sects in establishing 
morality, in promoting morality, and for the welfare 
and happiness of those who are devoted to morality 
(even) among the Yonas, Kamhojas, and Gdndhdms, 
and whatever other western borderers (of mine there 
are). 

“They are occupied with servants and masters, 
with Brahmanas and Ibhyas, with the destitute, tend 
with the aged, for the welfare and happiness of those 
who are devoted to morality, (and) in releasing (them) 
from the fetters (of worldly life). 

“They are occupied with supporting prisoners (with 
money), in causing (their) fetters to be taken off. and 
in setting (them) free, if one has children, or U be- 
witched or aged, respectively, 

“They are occupied everywhere, here and in all 
outlying towns, in the harems of our brothers, of (our) 
sisters, and <of) whatever other relatives (of ours 
mere are). 
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“These maMimtras of morality are occupied 
everywhere in my dominions with those who are devoted 
to morality, (in order to ascertain) whether one is 
eager for morality or properly devoted to charity.”^ 

The antamahdmdtras 

The antapalas of the Kautallya correspond to the 
antamahdmdtrcLs of the Edicts. The Empire had 
grown so huge and so vast that effective frontier admi- 
nistration was of paramount necessity. Clear instruc- 
tions are laid down in the Arthasdstra as to the duties 


1 Hulfzsch, Trans., pp. 33-34. See above pp. 168, 173-3, 
for a slight modification in the interpretation of certain terms. 

The statements in the inscriptions (V.R.E.) : 

atikatam amtararh na bhuta-pruvam dhammamaha- 
mata nama | 

ta m(a)ya traidasavasabhi (s) i (tena) dhammamaha- 
matk kata | 

(Gimar, corpus, p. 9) 

sa atikamtam amtalam nohuta-puluva dham(m)a- 
mahamata nama | 

t (e) dasa-vasabh (i) sitena mamayS. dhamma-maha- 
mat(a) kat (aX | 

(Kalsi, corpus, p. 32). 

sa atikratam atara no bhuta-pruva dhramma-ma(ha) 


ma(tra) nama | 
so todasava^abhisitena 
maya dharma-mahamatra kita 

(Shahbazgarhi) corpus, p. 55. 

This has been rendered by Hultzsch in his translation 
thus : “ Now in times past (ofl&cers) called mahanxatras of 
mor^ty did not exist before. But mahamatras of morality 
were appointed by me (when I had been) anointed thirteen 
years.” This interpretation has also been generally accept- 
ed. The words ‘ no ’ and ‘ na ’ may equate and mean ‘ indeed ’, 
‘ now ’, etc. Hence the first line may be translated “ In times 
past officers called dharma-mahamatras indeed existed.” What 
ASoka apparently wants to make out is that this office which 
once existed did not exist during the period of his first 
thirteen years. He perhaps felt the necessity for such office 
and appointed special officers. In the light of the ArthaMstra 
where there is evidence of a similar office, with most of the 
functions found in the Edicts assigned to it, the interpre- 
tation that it did not exist before seems to be incorrect. 
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and responsibilities of the boimdary guards and fron- 
tier chiefs and their relations with the Central govern- 
ment. They had both political and economic functions 
to perform. The, economic duties were to collect the 
road-cess (vartani) on imported goods, mark them with 
the royal seal and take charge of those goods until they 
passed beyond the toll house.^ Kau^alya advises a good 
number of frontier-guards to be appointed lest they 
should be won over by the enemy. If they were a good 
number, they would be afraid of betrayal from one 
another and conduct themselves loyally to the Empire.® 
The frontier peoples, whether conquered or unconquer- 
ed, forest-folk and others, were kept in good humour and 
the paternal principle of government was even extended 
to them as is evident from the Kalihga Edicts.® The 
dntamahamdtras like the antapalas were chiefly occu- 
pied with the administration of the frontier provinces.^ 
The Arthasdstra refers to three kinds of dutas — 
(1) those possessing ministerial qualifications, (2) those 
possessing lesser qualifications, and (3) those possessing 
ordinary qualifications.® It would appear that gene- 
rally from among the first class of messengers, ambas- 
sadors were selected and sent to other states to deter- 
mine the relations of states to one another. This 
practice corresponds to that in Aioka-s time. From a 
study of the Bock Edict V it can be safely said -that 
from among the mahdmdtra ofl&cials, ambassadors 
(dutas) were sdected. They were sent not only 


iBk. n, ch. 21. 

2Bk. n, ch. 4. 

3 Corpzts, pp. 98 and 102. 

* First Pillar Edict — Delhi Topra, Corpus, p. 119. 
SBk. I, ch. 16, 
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to the neighbouring states but also to foreign countri^ 
wiihi which the Empire had diplomatic relations.^ 

The mantripariscd of the provinces 

As mentioned earlier the ArthaMstra refers to the 
terms mahdmatra in the sense of a minister,® and the 
mahdrmtnyc? as the official chamber of the ministry. 
It is significant to note again tiie term mantripariscd, 
meaning thereby the Coimcil of Ministers. Suffice it to 
say here that this Cotmcil enjoyed the right of consulta- 
tion by the king before he would latmch on some busi- 
ness affecting the state. What is interesting is that 
Aioka uses the terms mahamdtra and parisad in a 
similar sense. There are two important Edicts, 
R. E. Ill and V, which bear this out. The first is an 
order of the Council to the officials in the 
Accounts Department,^ and the second refers distinctly 
to the iimer working of the Coimcils.® It is refreshing 
to note that Hultzsch agrees with this interpretation.® 
He writes: “Jayaswal’^ has drawn attention to 
the occurrence of the term jmmttriparisad ‘the 
Council of Ministers,’ in the Kautaliya. This mean- 
ing fits admirably both here and in the Rock Edict VI.” 
That the dryaputra or the provincial chief did not act 
on his own initiative, but consulted his Cotmcil before 
he took action, is seen from the fact that even the orders 
of the provincial headquarters were sent both in the 
name of the provincial chief and his mahdmdtras as is 


^ See R. K XIII, Corpus, p. 67. 

2Bk. I, ch. 13. 

® Bk. II, ch. 5. 

* Edicts Ri E. ni and VI. 

* Corpus, p. 4. 

® In a footnote on page 5. ' 

’Ibid., p. 11. See also I.A., 42, pp. 282-284, 
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already tiiat these ministers retired from ofEce in some 
places every three years as at Tak^aSlla, and in other 
places every five years.* Mention has again been made 
of the relations which existed between the ministry and 
the local assemblies of the realm such as the paura and 
the janapada. 


Rdjukas 

Another body of higher officials went by the 
designation of rdjuka or Idjuka. It would be indeed 
interesting here to examine whether this office of the 
rajuka is mentioned in the KautaUya Arthaiustra. The 
term occurs in the work with a prefix cora, and the 
full designation is corarajjuka.^ It would appear that 
the designation rajjuka is the more correct technical 
term and not mjuka. It is not clear from what root 
the word has derived its present form. Perhaps it comes 
from the old root rasj or rajj. Whatever this may be 
the passage in the Arthasdstra throws welcome light on 
the rural administration of the land. Rural policy de- 
pended obviously on the nature of the territorial area. 
In the intervening places between any two villages there 
was an officer in charge of the pasture lands (vivltddh- 
yaksd) and he was responsible for making good the loss 
occurring in his territorial jurisdiction. If the locality 
was not considered of sufficient importance from a com- 
mercial point of view, and the traffic was slack, there 
was the cororrajjuka who was responsible for the secur- 
ity of the place. There were again other places where 
transactions were next to nothing, and in those places 
the people of the locality made their own arrangements 

^See above p. 132. 

2Ar. ^os., Bk. rV, ch. 13. 
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for the upkeep of peace. Perhaps the responsibility was 
fixed on the village community.* In Chapter VI of 
Book II, the terms rajjuh and corarajjuli occur and 
are respectively interpreted as ‘income from the terri- 
tory’ (visayapaLadeyam), and ‘income from the vil- 
lage for protection against the thieves.”® The officials 
in charge of such incomes were those who were 
connected with the Department of Revenue. Whenever 
they were chosen for specified interests, they were de- 
signated with a title, the prefix of which denoted the 
functions allotted to them. It may he presiimed that 
they were officials connected with ‘survey, land settle- 
ment and irrigation.’® This was also the interpretation 
which Biihler gave in discussing the phrase mahdmla- 
bham rajjukam^ when examining the Satavahana 
inscription containing a grant of Haritiputta Satakanni 
of Banavasi of the second century A.D. That such 
officials existed is corroborated by the Greek authority, 
Megasihenes.® 

To turn our attention to the ASokan inscriptions 
the term occurs in Rock Edict 111 and Pillar 
Edict IV. According to the latter the mjukas were set 
over hundreds of persons. An examination of their 
powers and functions shows that th^ occupied a status 
n^ in rank to that of the viceroys. Says V. A. Smith; 
‘The modem term governor may serve as a rou^ equi- 
valent.’® According to the same authority the word 
rajuke or rdju (Mansehra R. R) is et 3 maologically con- 

^ Jbid. 

2 coragrahakaya grimadeyam, T.S.S., Vol. I, p. 134 

3 See F. W. Thomas, Vol. I, pp. 487 and 508. 

■* See Z.D.M.G., xlvii, p. 466, cp. Ep. Ind., II, p. 466, n. 

®Fg. 34, p. 86 (Cal., 1326); see also Law Aspects of Ind, 
Polity, Intro., by Mookerjee p. 36; Contra Stein, Meg. uni 
Kaufalya, p. 22, 

®A4ofea, p. 94. 
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nected with'raja^ and hence Biihler’s construction can- 
not be accepted. If it is connected with the term raja, 
he should have been one of the mdhamdtra officials, since 
raja in Pali means mahamdtra. The term may there- 
fore mean “all those who have power of life and death’. ^ 
The Rdjukas were very probably the chief provincial 
revenue officers. It appears that A§oka invested them 
with extensive powers and allowed them the use of their 
independent discretion ‘without the necessity of obtain- 
ing sanction for particxilar acts by reference to the 
Crown.’® Categorically their powers and duties may be 
stated as follows®: — 

( 1 ) They were the sovereign authority with regard 
to the questions of war and peace (abhihara) so far as 
the provinces were concerned. This means that they 
informed the Central government of the movements of 
the enemy and breaking up of hostilities in the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms or border tracts. 

(2) They were the final authority in matters re- 
lating to ^e upkeep of internal peace. This was to afford 
protection by the proper exercise of darjda and dawda- 
vM. That their decision was binding is evident from 
the term dtmapatiye in the inscription. Local affairs 
were left to the hands of local men who had first-hand 
knowledge of the locality. It was felt improper to dic- 
tate a policy from the imperial capital by members who 
had neither the opportxmity nor the occasion to get them- 
selves acquainted with the needs and aspirations 
peculiar to the locality. 


^ See Childer’s Pali Dictionary. 

^ See PiUar E. IV, Corpm, p. 123; also Smith, Asoba, 
p. 203. \ 

sSeeP. E. IV. 
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(3) They exercised also civil and criminal juris- 
diction. Wrongs were righted and grievances were 
redressed by impartial administration of justice. They 
thus took cognizance of both civil and criminal causes 
within their tenitorial jimsdiction. 

(4) They were to conduct themselves in such a 
way as to win the esteem and confidence of the Jdna- 
jpada organisations. Co-operation was tJierefore sought 
with the Jdnapada or popular assembly for awarding 
punishment or granting amigrdhas (favours and con- 
cessions) . In their acts and deeds they were to be like 
nurses whose only care was to look after the proper 
growth and progress of children. 

(5) They were to discharge their responsibilities 
with a sense of duty, peace of mind, and with no feel- 
ing of hostility. They were to promote what was good 
for the pmja and the loka (people) and on behalf of 
the Jdnapada. By taking a dispassionate ^new of 
things and acting selflessly with an eye to the welfare 
of the people, they realised their objects easily. They 
were, in short, expected to do what was considered as 
tending for the common good. 

Thus according to the Arthasdstra and the Edicts 
of Aioka, the Rajjuka or Rdjuka was the officer of the 
Jdnapada entrusted with duties of a varied character 
as warranted by the circumstances of the situation. 

The Prddesikas 

We have now examined two institutions, that 
were connected with the administrative and judicial 
functions of the provincial government, that is, , the 
offices of the Mahdmdtras and the Bdjukas. The 
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next body of officials was that of the Pradesikas, 
Hie Arthasastra mentions a cl^s of officers called 
the Pwdestrs.^ They were appointed by the Sama- 
hartd? They seem to have® been primarily Revenue 
Commissioners.^ They had also magisterial func- 
tions to perform. It is said that a Board of three 
Commissioners was formed, and that it was deputed 
to enquire after the disturbers of the peace including 
state officials in the locality, and to bring them to book 
so that the trade and industry which were the main- 
stay of the Empire had unhampered continuity.® 
The term kaniaka in this passage is inter- 
preted as artisans in the T. M. commentary.® 
But it is hardly acceptable. It is highly improbable that 
three ministers or three Commissioners would have been 
appointed to look after the artisans. It is very likely 
that these officers resembled the justices of peace of 
mediaeval England who made extensive tours in the 
country parts and awarded pimishment to men of 
criminal tendencies and acts.’’ In^ meeting out 
justice the Commissioners were to be impartial and 
equitable® and if not, they were liable to the same 
penalty.® These Commissioners like the judges were 

iBk. I, ch. 12. 

SBk. IV, ch. 9. 

3 The pay of a pradesfa officer is computed to be 8,000 
pa’^s equal to that of the president of the h'eni and leaders 
of elephants, horses, and chariots. (Bk. V, ch. 3.) 

^gopasthlnikastbanesu pradestarah karyakaranam bali- 
pragraham ca kuryuh || Bk. n, ch. 35. 

® Bk. V, ch. 1, 4 and 9. 

prad^t^a^trayastrayo va amatyahkaqtakasodhanam 
kuiyi^ 1 

® See Shama Sastri Trims, p. 245-n. 

’pradesta cbrandarga^tuh, Bk. IV, ch. 6. 

«Bk, rV, ch. 10. 
ch, 9, 
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watched lest they should become cofrupt by accepting 
bribes. Those who were proved guilty were punished.^ 
This shows that they were expected to discharge their 
functions with full responsibility. 

identical with these officers were the pradesikas of 
the ASokan inscriptions.* The term has had the bene- 
fit of a full and critical examination by scholars. 
F. W. Thomas renders it as ‘the head of the executive 
revenue and judicial service’.® Mookerjee tran- 
slates it as the Divisional Commissioner^ and sur- 
mises an ascending order of rank from the mention of 
the yuktas, rdjukas and pradesikas in Rock Edict 
III. Samaddar holds that their position was equal to 
that of a minister and that Ihey could not have been 
mere ‘district officers.® If the term is derived from 
pradeia which means a territorial division and hence a 
specified area, the pradesikas might be provincial 
officers entrusted with jurisdiction over a specified area. 
If the term anusamydnam means ‘tour’, then these offi- 
cials toured roimd the country once in every five years.® 
But if it means ‘transfer’, they were also transferred 
every five years, when new Commissioners took their 
place. The latter seems to be more probable. 


iRk. IV, ch. 4. 

2R. E. ni, Corpus, pp. 4 and 5. 
3J.R.AS., 1914, pp. 383-6. 

^ASoka; p. 56, 

^Glories of Magadha, pp. 87-88. 
^R.E. m, Sbah., Mian., Gir., and Kal. 
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See. iv. MAVRYAN CIVIL SERVICE 

The Purvtsas 

Administrative work, civil or criminal, or even 
military, would be impossible without an organised civil 
service. In the Mamryan Empire we find two classes 
of Civil Servants distinguished. They were the 
purusas and the yuktas. While the -yuktas belonged 
to the cadre of Subordinate Civil Service, the purusas 
were of the Superior Civil Service. The Arthasastra 
mentions gudhapurusas, who were mainly Intelligence 
Officers.^ An examination of the functions assigned to 
them in the Kautaliya demonstrates corroboration with 
the ^itings of the classical writers like Megasthenes, 
Arrian and Strabo. “They spy out what goes on in coun- 
try and town and report everything to the king”.® Again 
Megasthenes says: ‘the sixth class consists of the over- 
seers to whom is assigned the duty of watching all that 
goes on and making reports secretly to the king. Some 
are entrusted with the mspection of the city and others 
with that of the army. The former employ as their 
coadjutors the coiutesans of the city and the latter the 
courtesans of the camp. The ablest and most trust- 
worthy men are appointed to fill these offices.’® The 
Arthoiosfra uses the term puntsa in both a general and 
a technical sense. Besides it speaks of ayuktd-puru^as,^ 
ahhityukta purusas^ (outcaste men according to 
Sashi), yogapuru^as and pravirapurusas (members of 
military associations) .« There is besides in it a chapter 

^Bk. I, di. 11-12. 

124and 237, ' 

®Pg. 36. 

*Bk. I, ch. 15. 

*Bk. I, ch. 5. 

«Bk. Vn, ch. 14. 
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entitled puru$avyasanavargah} But this does not refer 
to the troubles of Civil Officials, but treats in general of 
vyasanas to which a man is liable. There is a dis- 
tinct mention of purusas and yuktas in the sense of 
Civil Servants in chapter V of Book II. 

That they were employed in all Departments and 
that misappropriation on their part was severely 
punished is seen from the same chapter also.® Per- 
haps the statement in chapter 20 of Book III in regard 
to the purusas and their qualifications is a reference 
to the Civil Servants. Regard was to be shown to 
those puru§as who were learned, wise, bold, of high 
birth and skilled in discharging duties.® It would 
appear that only qualified men were appointed to this 
Service. 

The evidence of inscriptions 

From the Edicts of A^oka,^ it may be seen that the 
purusas who were Civil Servants of the Superior rank 
were appointed in three grades — ^the lower, the middling 
and the higher. This reminds us of our own Civil Ser- 
vice system where a Civil Servant who is started in the 
lower scale is promoted to the upper division after a 
certain period of service. Prom Pillar Edict IV where 
these purusas are said to be acquainted with the wishes 
of the king it seems that these government servants 
were appointed by the authorities at the imperial head- 
quarters, and they were hence answerable to them. The 
Edicts are valuable in as much as they refer to the duties 

iBk. VIII, ch. 3. 

2 sarvadhikaranesu yuktopayukta ta1i>uru§§nlim 

pa]Oa^catu§papah paraniapahSre§u purvamadhya- 

mottamavadho dandafi | — Bk. II, ch. 5. 

3 pujyab vidyabuddhipauru^bhijnakarmStiSayataSca- 

puru^Sb* 

* Pillar I, IV and VII. 
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^pected of diese officials. Two duties are men- 
tioned. First, they were the inspectorate of the govern- 
ment, and in that capacity watched whether the provin- 
cial officers were loyal to the king.^ Secondly, they were 
sent over to the common people ® to get at the prevail- 
ing public feeling with regard to the government of the 
land. This, it may be remembered, is a function as- 
signed to the gu^hapuTusus by Kautalya.® 


The Yuktas 

The other class of Civil Servants who were of the 
subordinate rank went by the technical narvio 
of the yuktas. Apart from its use in the A^okan 
inscriptions, as we shall see presently, it occurs in the 
ArthaMstra in dilferent connections. There is a very 
informing chapter entitled upayuktapanksa.* Two dif- 
ferent classes of officials are mentioned, the yuktas gwd 
the upayuktas in the KautaMya.^ In every Department 
th^e were yuktas and upayuktas.^ They had again 
their own assistants. They were subject to punishment 
as every other government official was. The punish- 
ments were of a varied character.’ Such of those Civil 
Servants as were employed in the collection and distri- 
bution of revenue could not easily avoid the temptation 
of tasting a portion of the king’s revenue. Sometimes it 
would be impossible to detect the amount so misappro- 
priated, just as it is not possible to find out whether 


^Mlar E. rV ; also Mookerjee, Asoka, p. 57. 

Topra)^"^ P- ^32 (Delhi- 

® See Bk. I, chh. 12 and 13. 

4-Bk. n, ch. 9. 

5 These nw be also; identified with the Ayuktas and vini- 
Inscriptions. (Fleet, C.I.MII, pi 169, n. 

fiBk. n, ch. 5. 

’’Ibid. 
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fishes drink water or not. In Kautalya’s opinion it is 
• even possible to spot the birds flying high in the air, 

but it is a difficult task to ascertain the conduct of the 
government servants with dishonest motives. Hence 
it is recommended that those who would not covet the’ 

• king’s wealth but would show an increase through legi- 
timate means, and who would prove loyal, are to be ap- 
pointed as government servants.^ 

The title of Chapter 8 of Book II, samudayasya 
yuktapah-rtasya pratydnayanam shows that the 
yuktas, generally accountants and clerks, had some- 
thing to do with the collection of the revenue. It is 
reasonable to assume that they maintained accounts in 
regard to the various revenue items. This is obvious 
from the fact that in case of embezzlement, among the 
persons to be examined, is mentioned first in the order 
of importance the upayukta.^ The translation of 
Shama Sastri has omitted upayukta.^ The upayukta 
held a subordinate position and when he was found 
guilty, in casses of embezdement, the punishment 
amounted to that of a yukta as is evident from the 
ArthaMstra: 

mithydvdde caisdm yuktasamo dan^Ji] 

Thus while the upayukta was one among the eight 
officers connected with the accounts, the yukta in the 
official staff of the Department, held a position superior 
to that of the other eight officials, who were the upa- 
yukta, nidhdyaka (cashier), mbandhaka (prescriber) , 
pratigrdhaka (the receiver), ddyaka (Ihe pa 3 nhg 
shroff) , ddpaka (officer in charge of the pajnnent of the 

iRk. II, ch. 9. 

2Bk. n, ch. 8, T.S.S. Vol. I, 157. 

»P. 73 (H ed.). 

M. 29 
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Department), mantrivaiyavrttikara (ministerial ser- 
vants).* 


The mode of appointment 

It is evident that each Department was manned by 
an army of civil officials of different grades and status. 
The yuktas and the upayuktas had their own assistants 
as is evident from Chapter 5 of Book II of the Kau- 
tallya. These servants of the government were 
appointed temporarily in the first instance.* In this 
connection the term hdhumukhya is important and is 
the same as the word anekamukhya in chapter 4 of the 
same book. This shows that there were a number of 
temporary officials. These were in course of time taken 
to the permanent service, on their merits in res- 
pect of qualifications, character and conduct. It is 
said that those who would not eat up the wealth of the 
State, those who would swell the wealth by fair and 
legitimate means, and those who would court the wel- 
fare of the king and kingdom were to be appointed as 
permanent servants of the State* (nityadhikarafi) . 
Thus the tenure of service largely depended on the 
honesty and efficiency of the government servants. 

The evidence of the Edicts 

Coming to the inscriptions of A^oka, we find the 
term yukta mentioned in the Rock-Edict III^ F. W. 
Thomas was correct in rendering the term into a sub- 
ordinate offidal.® The yuktas of A^okan Edicts may be 
identified with the yuktas and the upayuktas of die 

1T.S.S,, Vol, I, p. 157. 

ch 8 cadhikaranam sthapayet, Bk. II, 

' »Bk. n, ch. 9. 

* Corpus, pp. 4-5. 

5J.B.A.S., 1914, pp. 387, 91. 
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KautaUm. The duties of the yukta according to the 
ASokan inscriptions are* : 

(1) to go on toxirs like the Rdjukas and Pradc- 
sikas every five years if anusamydna means ‘tour’. 
From the position assigned to these officials we have 
to take that they accompainied their official superiors on 
tour. If the term anusamydna means ‘transfer’,® this 
cannot be accounted as a part of their duties, but merely 
points to the administrative detail of transfer of 
officials.® 

(2) to be in charge of the Department of Accoxmts. 
The last line of the Rock-Edict in'* has been translated 
in different ways by scholars. The term ganandyam 
has been a puzzle to many in spite of the fact that the 
same term occurs in the Arthasdstra and means the 
Department of Accounts. D. R, Bhandarkar translates 
this line as follows: ‘The Coimcil (of Ministers) shall 
order the yuktas in regard to the reckoning (of this 
expense and accummulation) both according to the letter 
and according to the spirit.’® From this it would appear 
that the yuktas maintained accounts of receipt and ex- 
penditure and were subject to the scrutiny and control 
by the Council of the mahdmdtras.^ 


^Mookerjee, Asoka, p. 57. 

^J.B.O.R.S., IV, p, 36-fE. 

®See Smith, Asoka, p. 164. 

^Corpus, p. 4. 

^ASoka, p. 278. 

* Reference may he made to the tintenable criticism of 
Samaddar in regard to the position of the Ministers and the 
Department of Accounts in the light of the interpretation 
offered by Jayaswal. He asks “ were the ministers whom 
Mr. Jayaswal has endowed with all executive powers, and 
who according to him were even more powerful than the 
king himself, at the mercy of the department of accounts ? 
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Sec. V. ADMINISTRATION OF TOWNS 

In regard to the administration of the city, 
Megasthenes, the ambassador of Seleukos, has 
given elaborate details. According to his testi- 
mony the city of Pataliputra was governed by thirty 
Municipal Commissioners who formed themselves into 
six Committees of five each. These Committees looked 
after the moral and material interests of the city. Of 
the functions assigned to these Megasthenes says^: 

“The members of the first look after eversrthing 
relating to the industrial arts. 

“Those of the second attend to the entertainment 
of foreigners. To these they assign lodgings and 
they keep watch over the modes of life by means of 
those persons who were given to them for assistants. 
They escort them on the way when they leave the 
country or in the event of their dying, forward their 
property to their relatives. They take care of them 
when they are sick, and if they die, bury them. 

“The third body consists of those who inquire 
when and how births and deaths occur with the view 
not only of levying a tax but also in order that births 
and deaths among both high and low may not escape 
the cognisance of Government. 


If the ministers were so powerful how could they be at the 
mercy of that department?” (Glories of Magadha, p. 92). 
It is a si^le case of misxmderstanding ihe true relations 
betvreen the two Departments. It is not here a question of 
inferior versus superior officers. It is about the question of 
accosts. So long as the accountants were accountants they 
records. This does not mean that the 
accountants we more powerful fiian the Ministers, To-dav 
Account^t-General can disallow the allow- 
ibjectio:^^ ^ superiw officer of the State on some audit 

'Fg. 34, 
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“The fourth class superintends trade and com- 
merce. Its members have charge of weights and 
measures and see that the products in their season are 
sold by public notice. No one is allowed to desd in 
more than one kind of commodity unless he pays a 
double tax. 

“The fifth class supervises manufactured articles 
which they sell by public notice. What is new is sold 
separately from what is old and there is a fine for mix- 
ing the two together. 

“The sixth and the last class consists of those who 
collect the tenths of the prices of articles of food. Fraud 
in the payment of this tax is punished with death.” 

These Committees and their duties are also found 
mentioned by Strabo, another classical writer.^ Besides 
the special functions allotted to each one of these six 
bodies all of them in their collective capacity interested 
themselves in matters of general interest, such as, the 
upkeep and repair of public buildings, the regulation of 
prices, the care of markets, harbours, and temples.®' 
Every writer on the Mauryan pohty has not failed to 
quote this long extract from Megasthenes. It has been 
followed here, the object being to quote parallel passages 
from the Arthaidstra. 

Protection to artisans 

The first Committee interested itself in the promo- 
tion of industrial arts. The ArthaMstra in more than 
one place refers to the work of artists and artisans. They 
were expected to work for a day in a fortnight for the 

^ See Strabo, 51; McCrindle, Ancient India as described in 
Classical Literature. 

^im., XXXTV. 
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king. This enabled them to commute their payment 
to the State into their manual labour.^ There is 
a special chapter^ containing regtilations for affording 
protection to artisans. It is said that artisans 
shovdd carry on their business according to the 
engagement in respect of time, place and nature 
of the work. Such of those who put off their work 
under the plea that there was no definite engagement as 
regards time, place, and the nature of work were not 
only deprived of % of their wages, but also punished 
with a jSne equal to two times the prices of their labour 
except when they were in trouble, or visited by a cala- 
mity. Besides, they compensated the loss of damage 
to the employer. Those who engaged themselves in 
contravention of definite orders forfeited their wages in 
addition to their paying a fine equal to two 
times the amount of their price of labour.® 
It is further said that such of those who were respon- 
sible for lowering the quality of the work by an artisan 
and who interfered in their transactions were to be 
severely punished with fines.'* When we see the excel- 
lent standard to which artistic skill was developed in 
the days of ASoka, what with lofty edifices in brick, 
wood and stone, massive embankments, bnn<nir> g of 
monoliths, construction of chambers, a profusion of 
spirited bas-rdiefs, attractive statues of men and 
animals, masterpieces of some fine carvings, it is reason- 
able to take the view that A;§oka continued the patron- 
age and protection of artisans like his grandfather. 


^ Bk. II, ch. 2 and 36. 
^Ihid., IV, ch. 1. 

® Ibid., ch. 1. 

^Ibid., ch, 2. 
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Protection to foreigners 

In regard to the regulations affecting the foreign- 
ers to which the Greek ambassador has referred, we 
find numerous passages where Kautalya asks the officers 
of the State to show favour to them. For example, while 
the Superintendent of Ships concerned himself with the 
weather-beaten ships, the Superintendent of Commerce 
attended to those who dealt in foreign merchandise.^ 
Kautalya recommends the invitation of foreign traders 
to settle in the coimtry with a view to foster the trade of 
the land. These merchants enjoyed certain privileges 
and could move about freely. They cotdd not be sued 
in the ordinary courts of law. There were special courts 
which decided their causes.^ 

The citizens were to make a report of the sl:rangers 
residing with them or leaving the station.® The boxm- 
dary-guards or antapalas were to collect what is known 
as the road cess (vartani) and they were held respon- 
sible for the loss incurred by merchants in the part of 
the coimtry under their charge. Thus adequate atten- 
tion was paid to the safety and security of merchants, 
travellers, foreigners and others.* 

Considering the extensive international relations 
that existed between India and other foreign countries 
and the healthy intercourse that existed between the 
Empire and the neighbouring states, where i^oka also is 
said to have established hospitals for man and beast, and 
considering again the great material prosperity attained 

iBk. n, ch.l6and28. , . . 

^ parabhumijaxQ. panyamanugrahenSvahayetj navikasar- 
thavahebhyasca pariharamayatikfamam. dadyatj anabluyoga^- 
ca arthe§vagantunaanyatra sabhyop?teribhyb | — Ar Bk, 

n, ch. 1. 

Cp. Meg. Fr. I, p. 42 (Cal. 1926). 

3Bk. n, ch. 36. 

4Bk. H, ch. 21. 
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in his age as the outcome of the growing trade and com- 
merce, it may not be far from the truth to say that ASoka 
simply continued the social and political institutions of 
his predecesors. 


The census 

Megasthenes next speaks of the census operations. 
From the Arthasastra we gather that the Census Depart- 
ment under the Mauryas was a permanent one man- 
ned by permanent ofl&cials. It was not a periodical 
once. The statistical information served political and 
economic interests. It furnished the total population of 
a certain village or town at a particiilar period, the divi- 
sion being made according to the castes and their pro- 
fessions.' For example, here was noted the exact number 
of cultivators, cowherds, merchants, artisans 
labourers, slaves, as also the heads of cattle and 
other biped and quadruped animals. The census 
further furnished details as regards the amoxmt 
of income and expenditure in addition to foee 
labour available. AH this formed a basis on which 
perhaps taxation was assessed. The houses were num- 
bered and classified as tax-paying and non-tax-paying. 
The number of inhabitants in each house according to 
their age, sex and profession was also noted down.^ The 
remarks of V. A. Smith are apposite. “Even the 
Anglo-hidian administration with its complex organi- 
sation and European notions of the value of statistical 
information did not attempt the collection of vital statis- 
tics until very recent times, and has always e^erienced 
gr^t diflaculty m securing reasonable accuracy in the 
figures.”*^ 

1 Bk. n, ch. 35-36. 

* Early History of India, p. 125. 
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^ Trade and commerce 

The fourth Board was that of trade and com- 
merce. The Arthamstra asks the city merchants to 
. entertain strangers on their own responsibility and 
make a report of the merchants who deal in forbidden 
articles of merchandise, and who sell them in any place 
or time without due regard for the orders of the autho- 
rities of the city. Ordinarily merchants were to deal 
in their own merchandise and not in those which be- 
longed to others. Perhaps to deal in them required a 
special license which Megasthenes probably a 
double tax.^ It may be pointed out also that Kautalya 
, imposes stringent regulations in regard to weights and 
measures.® Even the slightest difference would not be 
tolerated. Sale by public notice was exactly what the 
author of the Arthasastra has recommended. The 
process of this sale is given as follows: “In a place 
proximate to the flag of the toll house, articles of mer- 
chandise for sale are to be gathered each in their res- 
pective places. The owners of the articles in question 
were to proclaim the real quantity contained together 
with its value. Three times it was given aloud. Who 
will buy such a quantity of merchandise for so m uc h 
price? Afterwards he who was willing to buy it for 
that price could purchase it.”® The tax on sales was 
one of the sources of revenue, and hence the control of 
sale was tmder the Board of Trade, each article offered 
for sale being marked with the official stamp.^ 


^ Bk. n, ch. 36. See also ch, 16, 19, and Bk. IV, ch. 2. 
2Bk. n, ch. 19. 

3Bk.n,ch.21. 

* ahhiimwmudra, Ibid, 

M. 30 
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Control of manufacture 

The fifth Board concerned itself with the control 
of manufactured articles. Here also the same regula- 
tions were in practice. Perhaps this refers to the manu- 
factures nm by the Department of the State in its manu- 
factories. Kautalya is very particular in regard to the 
purity and good quality of the articles sold. A distinc- 
tion was maintained between old commodities in stock 
and fresh supplies.^ If articles inferior in quality were 
sold as good ones, the sellers were liable to a heavy 
fine.® In accordance with the economic laws of supply 
and demand the sale of manufactured articles like that 
of liquor was centralised or decentralised. It was an 
offence to sell bad liquor and bony fish.® It was prescribed 
that only articles of good quahty were to be sold. And 
if bad ones were offered for sale, the price was to be fixed 
considerably below the market-price. 

Tolls and other charges 

The sixth Board attended to the collection of reve- 
nue on sales of merchandise. According to the Artha- 
sastra the Superintendent of Tolls was generally the 
office: who was engaged in such business.^ The rate 
mentioned by Megasthenes as l|10th must have been 
a conventional one like the l|6th share of land revenue. 
In practice however the rates varied according to the 
quantity and quality of the articles, their easy availabi- 
lity, necessity, or otherwise. Flowers and fruits which 
were luxuries were taxed ll6th while cotton cloths, 

^ Bk. n, di. 15. 

2Bk.IV,di. 11. 

»Bk. n, ch. 25 and 26. 

* Bk. n, ch. 21 and 22. 
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ars^e, me^, sanM, raw materials, caijjets, and 

wooUen goods were charged from lUoth to lllSth Se 

rate v^ed again from l|20th to l|25th for artides of 
a^ ute necrasity— cattle, cotton, medicine, Bbres, skins 
day pots ods, sngm, salt, etc- Towards the ^nd^i 
the dmptm entitled sulkavyavahara}). Kautalya rightlv 
remarks iiat agreeably to the customs of countrii or 


Pdtaliputra the capital 

That Pataliputra was the Capital of the Mauryas 
IS evident not only from the records of the classical 
writers but also from the fifth Rock-Edict and the Sara- 
niath Edict where a distinct mention is of it. It 
stood on the northern side of the river Son, a little 
above the confluence of the latter with the Ganges. De- 
fended thus by two big rivers it formed a strong citadel 
for its residents perhaps answering to the nadidurga 
of the Arthamstra. Over this ancient site now stands 
the modem Pataa with a number of villages surround- 
ing it. The city presented to Megasthenes an appear- 
ance of a long narrow parallelogram nearly nine miles 
in length and 1% miles in breadth.® A great fortress 
it was, containing 64 gates, 570 towers, surrounded on 
all sides by a deep moat of waters. It cannot be denied 
that A^oka improved it by an outer masonry wall and 
decorated it with durable stone buildings as testified 
by the recent excavations. Unfortunately the exca- 
vations have been partial since the nature of the land 
does not easily admit of it. The depth of the overlying 


^ Bk. n, ch. 22. 

2 Ibid., cp. IV, ch. 2 and 7. 

® Fg. 26. Cp. Smith, AsoJca, pp. 84-85, 
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silt often reaching as far as twenty feet and the exis- 
tence of numerous modem buildings make the excava- 
tion exceptionally difficult.^ In this connection men- 
tion may be made of the Discovery of the exoxi site of 
Asoka’s Classic Capital and the Report on the Excava- 
tions at Pdtaliputra^ being the works of that enthusias- 
tic writer L. A. Waddell directly dealing with the exca- 
vations of the Imperial Capital of the Mauryas. Dr. 
Spooner of the Department of Archaeology conducted 
further excavations and discovered a haU of 100 pillars.® 

The nagaraka and his duties 

An examination of the administrative machinery 
shows that the nagaraka was the chief official of the city, 
possibly a nominee of the Imperial Government. The 
nagaraka may in some respects answer to the Corpora- 
tion Commissioner of the present day. He was an 
official of the State and was responsible to the Imperial 
Government for the conduct of the civil administration. 
His duties were many and varied. They can be categori- 
cally mentioned.* 

1. He preserved the peace of the city by keeping 
watch over the movements of strangers and new-com- 
ers into the city. 

2. He maintained an elaborate census of the 
houses and the residents therein noting their total in- 
come and items of ^cpenditure. 


1 Smith, Asoka, p. 85. 

2(1903) (edCal.). 

^Annual Report of Archaeological Survey of India, E. 
Circle, 1912-13, pp. 55-61. 

^Bk. n, ch.36. 
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3. He took precautions against the outbreak of 
fire. People were forced to keep water-pots and other 
things which were useful to put down fire. 

4. He looked after the health and sanitation of 
the city. Stringent regulations were promulgated 
under penalty of punishment for committing nuisance 
on public roads, and for throwing dead bodies care- 
lessly on thoroughfares, and for offences of a similar 
nature. 

5. He kept watch and ward by means of 
special watchmen especially during nights. No one was 
allowed to leave the city or move about in a late hour 
at night except in cases of necessity, when a permit was 
usually granted. Such of those who violated this were 
pimished. 

6. He attended also to the sluices, embankments, 
and other buildings connected with the city so that no 
damage of any sort was done to them as it would cause 
inconvenience to the neighbours. 

7. He held supervising control over the antapdlas 
at the military frontiers and the official in charge of the 
toll house. Perhaps they had to remit their collections 
through him. 

8. He kept in safe custody articles either stolen 
and recovered or lost. These were however returned 
to the owners on their claim. 

9. If among the guilty were children, old men, the 
diseased and others he could set them free by receiving 
proper compensation price. Other prisoners were 
liberated on the king’s birthday, and on similar occa- 
sions. 
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10. He was also responsible for the public morals 
in the city. By means of police regulations he arrested 
and punished the suspicious and men of criminal ten- 
dencies. Those who misbehaved with slave girls and 
seduced the kulastn or family women were severely 
punished. He also looked after the religious and chari- 
table institutions with the help of the managers of those 
institutions. . 

Mention has already ben made of nagaravyu'- 
vdharika occurring in the A^okan inscriptions.^ These 
officers were also styled as mahamatras as is seen from 
the Dhauli and Jaugada Separate Edict I. The officers 
mentioned were of the provincial towns like Tosali 
and Samapa and not of the capital city. That these 
exercised important judicial powers is evident from the 
fact that the officers were taken to task for inflict- 
ing arbitrary punishment including imprisonment 
to some of the citizens. The nagaraka could not be ex- 
pected to shoulder such heavy responsibilities single- 
handed. He was assisted by a body of officials csdled the 
sthdmkas and gopas. 


The sth&mka 

For purposes of administration every city was 
divided into four parts over each of which was placed 
a sthamka. The sthdmka was then responsible for his 
ward. He was entrusted with large police powers. He 
was the intermediate official between the gopa and the 
nagaraka. 


The gopa 

The gopa was the official next in rank to the stha- 
mka, He maintained registers showing the names of 

^ Separate Kaliaga Edict I, Corpus, p. 92. 
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persons in his jurisdiction together with the amount 
Si of property possessed by each, A gopa was 

expected to maintain the accounts relating from ten to 
forty households. It was also his duty to maintain a 
statistical record of the inmates of .the households with 
• their respective castes, gotra names, profession, income 
and expenditure. He was a small census officer. It is 
reasonable to assume that a number of gopas were 
under a sthdmka, for each gopa was entrusted with 
about forty households. The Managers of religious 
houses and charitable institutions sent reports to the 
gopa or the sthdmka as regards the movement of here- 
tics (pdsanda) and strangers. They further entertained 
ascetics and srotriyas of piu*e character. Artisans, 
' merchants, and other grhasthas were to report to them 
as to their movements, as well as those of thdr friends, 
who were strangers to the city. The sentinels and 
watchmen were also held responsible to some extent. 
They also sent their reports td the gopa or through him 
to the sthdmka who ultimately reported to the vdgaraka} 


Anoka’s interest in municipal affairs 

From a study of the inscriptions of A§oka it 
is seen that parks, hospitals, rest-houses, educational 
institutions, and metalled roads with medicinal plants 
and herbs received the attention of the Mauryan city- 
administration. The inscriptions further tell us that 
on these roads banyan trees and mango trees were 
planted affording shade to cattle and men. At inter- 
vals of eight kos or one yojana wells were dug with 
flints of steps for easily getting to the water. It ap- 


iBk. II, cb. 36. 
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pears that watersheds were also built here and there.^ 
To these may again be added theatrical entertainments, 
public shows and exhibitions. In short the Mauryan 
State bestowed utmost care and attention to beautify 
the cities and make them centres of culture and light. 
In this direction A^oka, more than any other monarch 
of the dynasty, did much and earned the eternal grati- 
tude of his subjects. 



iSee Seventh Pillar Edict; Delhi-Topra, Corpus, pp. 
134-135, 
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CHAPTER Vn 

MAURYAN STATE IN RELATION TO DHARMA 

Sec. i. THE CONCEPT OF DHARMA 

No question is more difficult to answer than the 
question — ^what is the true concept of dharma as under- 
stood and realised in the epoch of Hindu India? This 
question has been raised by a number of distinguished 
scholars, but it is still a problem requiring a definite 
answer. 

As a tentative definition dharma may be taken to 
mean the totality of duties expected of every indivdual 
to his family, community, country, and God. The 
Vedas were believed to be revealed texts, and are still 
so believed, and hence whatever is ordained in them is 
absolute truth which ought to be pursued even at the 
sacrifice of one’s life. The doctrines and rules found 
scattered in these works of high antiquity came to be 
generally known as the vedic dtiarma. It is also known 
as the srauta dharma. These were in a highly techni- 
cal language, the interpretation of which required 
special skill and expert knowledge. Hence the ancient 
sages and seers of this land felt called upon to impart 
this hidden knowledge to the masses by reducing them 
to an easily understandable style. This was the attempt 
of the different authors of the Dharmasutras and the 
Dharmasdstras.. When these, what are now called 
Brahmanical codes, became popular, the smarta 
dharma became the accepted and accredited dharma 


M. 31 
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for both the ecclesiastic and the laity. While the vedic 
dharma was essentially religious, the smarta dharma 
constituted visible lay elements, though the religious 
element was still predominant.^ From the statement 
that the vedic dharma was religious, it must not be taken 
that no lay element was in it. It was therfe but not 
predominatingly. 


Smarta dharma 

The smarta dharma or the dharma of the Law- 
codes was, then, an analysis of the symbolic dharma of 
the Vedic texts. The classification was both secular and 
religious. But according to the old conception, 
nothing was purely secular, for the latter bore the tinge, 
a distinct tinge of religion to support it. The dharma 
of the Law-codes may be reduced broadly to two divi- 
sions: the rdjadharma and the prajadharma, in other 
words, the duties of the state and the duties of the 
subjects. The prajddharma was the following of 
svadharma by every individual member of the society 
according to the rules prescribed. These came to be 
known as the samtana dharma, the dharma for all 
times and for all places. The rdjadharma came in to 
aid the progressive march of this sanatana dharma into 
accomplishment, by clearing the roads which lead to 
it, of the weeds and thorns, which might otherwise 
hamper the welfare ^d happiness of the world. Not- 
withstanding the small differences in doctrines these 
dharmas were common to orthodox as well as to hete- 
rodox sects prevalent then in the land, like the Bud- 
dhists, the jains, the Ajivikas and others. 


1 See Vdyu Puranj^, Ch. 57, st. 39-46. 
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The dharma of Buddhism 

Perhaps what the late Professor Rhys Davids 
meant in speaking for the dharma of Buddhism is 
equally applicable to the Brahmanical notion, and may 
w-e add, even Jaina conception. "Dharma is not simp- 
ly law but that which underhes and includes the law, 
a word often most difficult to translate and best ren- 
dered by truth or righteousness.”^ It is difficult and 
intricate to attempt anything hke a distinction as re- 
gards the conception of dharma according to the Brah- 
manical, Buddhist, and Jaina literature. In fact there 
is a significant statement in the Anguttaranikdya^ ac 
cording to which the dharma to the BuddHa was the 
dharma formulated by the ancient seers and sages, like 
Devala and Asita. It is the correct estimate of Prof. 
Keith who remarks “Nor in choosing the term dharma 
for the system, was Buddhism vnthout Upanisad pre- 
cedent; the Brhaddranyaka^ tells that Brahman created 
the Dharma than which nothing is higher, and the 
Mahdndrayana^ asserts that the whole \miverse. is en- 
circled by the dharma than which there is nothing 
harder to describe.”® The concept of dharma can gene- 
rally be viewed from two standpoints, namely, the 
standpoint of ethics and that of the doctrine. Examined 
under these particulars the coincidences are something 
striking, something phenomenal, that they defy a stu- 
dent of comparative religion to draw any line of 
demarcation. 


<0 

1 Buddhism, p. 45. 

2n, p. 51. 

31, pp. 4-14. 

4Bk. XXI, ch. 6. 

^Beligion ajid Philosophy of the Veda, Vol. II, p. 550, 
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Views of Dr. Jacobi 

The ripe scholar Hermann Jacobi who is competent 
to speak with authority on these matters has justifica- 
tion for holding the opinion which we quote below: 

“From the comparison which we have just insti- 
tuted between the rules for the Brahmanic ascetic and 
those for the Jaina monk it will be apparent that the 
latter is but a copy of the former. It may be assumed 
that the Nirgrantha copied the Buddhist Bhikku who 
himself was but a copy of the Sannyasin. This sugges- 
tion is not a probable one, for, there being a model of 
higher antiquity and authority, the Jainas would pro- 
bably have conformed rather to it than to the less res- 
pected and second-hand model of their rivals, the Bud- 
dhists,”^ We see that the germs of dissenting 
sects like the Buddhists and the Jainas were 
contained in the institution of the fourth dsrama, and 
that the latter was the model of the heretical sects; 
therefore Buddhism and Jainism must be regarded “as 
religions developed out of Brahmanism, riot by a sudden 
reformation, but prepared by a religious movement 
,going on for a long time.”® 


Jainism and Buddhism, only monastic sects 

This means that die Vedic doctrines and 
ethics formed the convenient model for the Jainas and 
the Buddhists to copy. As a matter of fact, in the 
period of which we are now speakirig, there were no 
religious systems, such as jainism and Buddhism, 
though one cannot deny that there were monastic sects 
embracing the ideas and ideals inculcated by the foun- 


8 P’ S.B.E., Vol. XXII, 
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ders, Mahavira and Gautama. These monastic sects 
had not yet spread to such an extent as to assume the 
dimensions of what one may ordinarily understand by 
the term religion. Elsewhere this point has been exa- 
mined^ in extenso, and suffice it to say here that the 
history of -Buddhism in the Mauryan epoch was still 
the story of the monastic sect looking for royal patron- 
age and affording no locus standi to a lay man. If 
at this time Buddhism did not attain the status of a 
religion in the technical sense of the term,® it then natu- 
rally follows that Anoka’s conversion to that 
faith becomes a fiction. For the examination of 
Anoka’s religion, much depends on the evidential con- 
clusion of the larger question whether there is justifi- 
cation for the assumption that Buddhism had been re- 
cognised as a religion, different from the established 
religion of the land. And yet we have strange, but as 
we shall point out, incredible stories about Candragupta 
becoming a Jaina, and Aioka turning now to Jainism, 
and now to Buddhism. 

Sec. a. DHARMA AND THE STATE 
Religion and politics 

Before we actually enter into the subject of the 
religion of the Mauryas, personal religion as well as 
state religion, it would be better if we try to 
imderstand and realise the exact position of the Maur- 
yan State in relation to dharma. A state and its insti- 
tutions are, if judged by modern notions of polity, 

1 See the author’s article on ‘The Early History of Bud- 
dhism in India," Journal of the Bombay Hist. Society, Vol, n, 
pt. 1. ^ 

‘^Kem, Manual of Ind. Buddhism, p. 50. 
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secular. They aim at human welfare, moral and mate- 
rial. But the concept of dharma has a religious 
significance that permeates the whole. Did religion, 
then function in politics? Did religion largely 
guide and control the state policy and administration? 
These are indeed questions which require a satisfac- 
tory answer. It must be taken as a matter of fact that 
religion, to the extent it meant dharma, law and mora- 
lity, exercised a moderate and healthy influence on 
ancient Indian polity and politics. It had a smoothen- 
ing effect on the machinery of administration. Dharma 
doctrinal or ethical, was considered to be the eternal 
law as against the man-made law of our legislatures. 


Ancient conception of law 

The ancient Indian conception of law was that it 
was something superhuman, and something transcen- 
dental. A great amount of sacredness was attached 
to it, not only by the people but also by the rulers with 
the result that law became the king of kings,* the k?atra 
of the ksatra. According to the Vedic tradition, which 
was handed down in unbroken succession, there was 
nothing higher than dharma, the observance of which 
would tend to universal moral welfare, and righteous- 
ness of a general kind. If we are to accept the definition 
of the term by the philosopher Kapada that dharma is 
the source of material welfare in this world and spiritual 
welfare in the other, * then it is easy to realise the full 
import attached to it especially by the reigning sove- 
reigns of the land. If the state emerged from a well- 
established society for the welfare of that society, and 

^BrUad. Up., I-IV, 11-14; CMnd. Up., 11-23, 1-2. 

2 Vaise^ka Sutras 1, 1-2. 
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if the state represented the common will of that society, 
Tby upholding principles which tended to the common 
good and the common welfare, (the yogdksema of the 
Hindu literature),^ then necessarily that institution 
which we call state, must take cognisance of the social 
order, peculiar to that society, and ftmction in such a 
. way that that social order is maintained intact, and that 
orderly progress is the ultimate result. 

With this end in view ancient Indian writers on 
polity rightly based their theories of state and 
its institutions on the lines of the dhsirma of the 
land. It proved an effective check on the arbitrary con- 
duct of the monarch. For, the latter was expected to 
rule according to the established law of the country. 
■Transgression of the law would lead in the first in- 
stance to the revolt of the people, and ultimately to 
revolution and anarchy, disturbing the peace and 
security in the country. 

The primary function of the state was, 
according to the Artha^tra, the upkeep of the social 
stfiiti or in other words, the maintenance of the social 
order. Society, in those days was divided into castes 
and orders, the castes being an economic classification 
on the principle of the division of labour. Castes were, 
therefore, so many occupational groups with this pecu- 
liar difference that these occupations were deemed 
hereditary. Viewed from an economic point of view 
the motive for this classification cannot be questioned, 
for, it drove the last nail into the cofi&n of economic iUs. 


^ See in this connection the interpretation of the phrase 
ityai artham occurring in the Rg Veda in the EcorM-miques et 
Politiques Danis UInde Ancienne, by H, C. Joshi, pp. 17-18 
(Paris, 1928). 


I 
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The competitive principle, as we experience to-day 
produces more of evil than good. This was avoided by 
the principle kjjown as svadharma, so much insisted on 
by Indian writers, secular or religious. This is the 
very principle on which the author of the Arthasdstra 
has worked out the theory of the state. The svadharma 
of the king is to endeavour and protect the people, 
according to dharma or law.* And the fruit of such 
svadharma is the attainment of heaven. This is ex- 
actly what the authors of the Dharmasiitras and 
DharmaMstras have prescribed.^ The Arthasdstra 
clearly states that the social polity, entitled varndsrama 
dharma, and the discharge of his duty by the king 
demanded that the castes and the orders did not err 
from the ordained path, but pursued the path of dharma 
by sticking on to their own duties. This shows that 
the state punished that member of the society who gave 
up his own dharma and interfered with the dharma of 
the other commtmities. In a word the state expected 
every citizen to discharge his obligations accorc^g to 
the dharma of his caste and order. 

The doctrine of Trivarga 

We thus gather that the dharma of the state was 
to see that the respective dharmas of the people were 
followed and to exercise the rod of punishment towards 
him or her who would misbehave. Hence the Maha- 
hhdrata views the dharma of the state or the- ksatro, 
dharma as superior to all other dharmas,^ Dharma 

iBk. Ill, ch. 1. 

»+ ^anu, VII. 2; Yaj., 1-335, 

Ti, ° on ‘Dharmasastra and ArthaMstra by 

Asutosh Memorial Volume, Patna, esp. 

pp. ol-32. 

^Santi 64, 6; 62, 30; 63, 29, 
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then, is the composite expression which, if properly 
analysed, will be the means for and the end of the pro- 
gressive realisation of the trivarga or the muppdl of 
Tamil literature. This term is significant in more than 
one respect. It includes dharma, artha, and kdma. In 
other words every citizen of the state, whether male or 
• female is to pursue his or her dharma, which is the 
svadharma or the peculiar duties which he or she owes 
to the society at large. In performing these duties, let 
or her use artha and hdma, so far as they help 
him or her to realise this object, namely, the fulfil- 
ment of his or her obligations, r Over-indulgence 
would lead to the misuse of power with the result that 
there would be a conflict as regards the relations 
among these three factors of life. The object under- 
lying the principle oi trivarga is the attainment of the 
last aim in life, namely, moksa or salvation, one form of 
which is heavenly bliss after life. Life to the ancient 
Efindus of all faiths including the Buddhists and Jainas 
was a race to be run and the goal was the attainment of 
absolute freedom from the fetters of the mundane world. 
The people required material comforts and welfare for 
realising this end. Towards this end the state came to 
function by looking after their material and moral 
welfare. These are exactly the motives which tinder- 
lie the political philosophy of the KautaUya. Kautalya 
envisages a social order of castes, and pinning his faith 
in the trivarga and the caturvarga, he prescribes means 
and methods by which the social order should be main- 
tained. The means and methods laid down are dharmaic 
in the sense that they help the people to realise their 
chief aims in life. It is reasonable to assume that this 
idea must have profoundly influenced the administra- 
M. 32 
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tion of the first Mauryan Em^)eror and his son, not to 
speak of ASoka. 


Sec. Hi. ASOKA’S DHARMA 
The 'practical aspect 

The dharma of Asoka^s inscriptions has a twofold ■' 
aspect — ^the practical and the doctrinal.^ Under the first 
category come : 

1. Dutifulness (susr'um) to parents.® 

2. Reverence to elders® and teachers.^ 

3. Dutifulness towards superiors® aghrahhuti. 
The rendering of this term as ‘men of high caste, or pay’ 
is not convincing. 

4. Regard for Brahmans and Sramanas® (sam- 
pratipatti). The term Sramana means ascetic in the 
broad sense. It does not mean, as has been taken by 
almost all scholars, heretical sects of ascetics, ^ramana 
in Sanskrit literature of the period of our study is an 
equivalent and synonson for the parivrdjaka, whatever 
be its meaning in later times. This parivmjaka is the 
Hindu Sainnyasin of the orthodox type. The term has 
been unfortxmately taken to mean Buddhist and Jaina 
monks. But more of this later on. 

5. Regard for family relationships.’ 

^ See Mookerjee, Asoka, p. 194. 

S R. E. Ill, IV, XI, Xnt and P. E. Vff. 

3R.E. IV. 

4R. E. XIII, P.E. VII. 

SR.E.Xm. 

eR. E. IV, P. E. Vn. 

■^M. R. E. II, R.E. IV, and Xin. 
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6. ' Kind treatment of slaves (dasa) and servants 
(hhataka)} 

7. Kindness to the poor and the suffering (kapd- 
na-valnka)? 

8. Regard for friends, relatives, and others.® 

9. Gifts (ddnam) to Brahmans and ascetics.* 

10. Gifts for friends (mitra) , acquaintances' 
(samst-uta) , and relations (jrwfi) 

11. Gifts of wealth to the ageid.® 

12. prdnandm anarambha’ translated as ‘absten- 
tion from slaughter of living beings,’ panesu 
sayamo^ translated as ‘restraint of violence towards 
living beings.’ Again in M. R, E. (II) there occurs 
prdnesu drahyitai>ya/m? 

13. Non-injury to living beings (vihimsd hhu- 
tandm) 

14. Sava-hhutdndm achhatim^^ or non-violence 
towards all creatures. 

Thus the practice of dharma involved virtuous 
qualities of dayd or S3mipathy,*® drnia or gifts, satya or 
truthfulness^® Saucam or purity of mind, and body,** 


1R.E. IX, XI, XIII and P.E. VII. 

2p.E. vn. 

3 "R ■p VTTT 

4r‘.e! in, VIII, IX and XI. 
5R.E. niandXI. 

6R.E. vni. 

’ R. E. m, IV, XI and P. E. VH. 
8R.E. IX. 

® Corpus, p. 176. 

WR.KIV, P.E. VII. 
iiRRXin. 

“P.E. II and vn. 
wp.E. Hand Vm. 
wp.E. II and Vm. ' 
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mardavam or kindliness/ s^hutd or goodness/ apctvycL- 
yatd and apahhandata or economy in expendittxre and 
in saving,® samyama or restraint of the senses,^ hhdva- 
suddhi or honesty of purpose,® krtajnatd or grate- 
fulness,® drdhahhaktitd or abiding^ loyalty^ and dhar- 
marati or morality in act and deed.® To these are 
added also dharma-harnata or a desire to act righte- 
ously, pcLTik^ or confidence in ones’ own self susTusa or 
dutifulness, hhaya or fear of wrong action, and utsdhd 
or enthusiasm.® While the positive aspect of Anoka’s 
dharma consisted in doing good things, “ the negative 
aspect consisted in aparisravam or not doing evil 
deeds^^ generally caused by a host of dispositions like 
rage, cruelty, wrath, pride, and envy.“ 

The doctrinal aspect 

In the category of this doctrinal aspect of Aioka’s 
dharma the doctrine of toleration occupies the first place. 
Every man was allowed religious liberety so far it did 
not tmdermine the social order. The next was that 
special care was taken to promote the noble virtues of 
all his subjects irrespective of their faith. 
The term kdlmdgama of the inscriptions may be equat- 
ed with the kalydnaguna of the Hindu literature.^ 

1R.E. XIIIRE. VII. 

2P.E. VII. 

®R.E. III. 

*R.E. VII. 

5R.E. vn. 

6RX vn. 

7R.E,XIIL 

8R.E. xni. 

9P.E. I. 

“ baMni kayuvani, P.E. II. Corpus, pp, 120-121, 

R.E. X. 

“P.E. in, see Mookerjee, Asoka, p. 71. 

“ See Bh^avad-Gita, Chap. VI, st. 40; R.E. XU (Gimar) , 
Corpus, pp. 20-21. . - * 
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Asoka’s special insistence on the moral and ethical rela- 
tions^ among men and women because of the fleeting 
nature of life, has been taken by some scholars to mean 
that Asoka had no respect for the rituals and cere- 
monials pertaining to the religion of the land. There 
is no evidence to demonstrate that A^oka condemned 
. them. Insistence on a general principle is not the nega- 
tion of the existing practices. For example, the Bhaga- 
vad Gita which insists on the svadharma so much in all 
its eighteen chapters concludes by saying “Give up all 
dharmas. Identify yourself with me. I shall emanci- 
pate you from the bondage of all sins.” On this ac- 
count can we say that the Gita teaches here against the 
practice of dharmas and prescribes giving them up? 
Certainly not. This is exactly the position with re- 
gard to the moral precepts of the Aiokan inscriptions. 

The third was the principle of an aU roimd exer- 
tion® as prescribed in the Artha^astra. In the opinion 
of the Kautallya, utthma is the chief requisite of a 
monarch. One should exert oneself and cultivate this 
habit even though one has to sacrifice other qualities 
(sarvam parityajya). Likewise Aioka simply glorifies 
active exertion, but does not recommend a serious giving 
up of other things. 

Fourthly, the term dharmaddna^ simply means gift 
to really deserving persons. Dana is indeed one of the 
cardinal principles of the Hindu sandtana dharma; and 
various restrictions are ordained in the Dhdrmasdstras 
regulating ddna or gift. The law-books do not 
advise any indiscriminate gift. They draw a 

iR. E. IX. 

2 R.E. X. See the Mah&bhdrata, Sdnti, 57, 14-15. 

3R.E. XI. 
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line of distinction between righteous gifts and un- 
righteous gifts. Asoka wished that the gifts went for 
a worthy cause. Charitable and religious institutions 
were abundant in those days, and no wonder that the 
state patronised all creeds by helping them. Hence 
the stupas, caityas, and other monuments were raised by 
the kings of the land whatever be their religious 
conviction. 


Fifthly, there are other and similar doctrines such 
as the doctrine of dharmavijaya} The phrase dharma- 
vijaya commonly translated into ‘the conquest by moral- 
ity’ occurs in the thirteenth Rock Edict, immediately 
after describing the consequences of the Kalihga rebel- 
lion where there was heavy slaughter of men including 
innocents. Those who advocate Buddhism as the faith 
of Aioka believe that the Emperor substituted the ‘con- 
quest by morality’ for the ‘conquest by arms’.^ This 
is interpreted so as to suggest that Moka gave up his 
arms and became a monk, and again the same principle 
found acceptance with his vassals and neighbours. The 
general belief, that the preaching and practice of simple 
virtues like abimsa constituted the dharmavijaya of 

A^oka, IS difficult to be accepted for the following 
reasons: — 


1. The Mauryan Empire consisted of different 
peoples and tribes professing different faiths and creeds 
and to them the cult of dharmavijaya in the sense of 
complete disarmament , as is aUeged could not have 


varinnc mention that envoys were sent 

various kmgdoms, which fact shows, if anything 


^ See above p. 12fc 
2 See Corpus, Intro., p. 53. 
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all, that there were extensive international relations be- 
tween the Empire and the frontier as well as the neigh- 
bouring kingdoms. 

3. There is no testimony to believe that Ptolemy, 
Antiochus, Antigonus, Magas of Cyrene and Alexander 
of Epirus preferred ‘conquest by morality’ to conquest 
by arms. More unconvincing is that the peoples and 
states outside the pale of the Empire like the Cola and 
the Paridya accepted this cult. 

4. ASoka feels satisfied that he has succeeded 
everywhere by extending the dharmavijaya, but adds 
that that satisfaction is of little consequence since his 
goal is the attainment of heaven. If dharmavijaya 
means ‘conquest by morality’, there is no occasion for 
Anoka’s remark that dharmavijaya is of little conse- 
quence and the heaven is of much consequence and that 
is to be won by peaceful means and will be more 
stable and more effective. To achieve this a separate 
Department was instituted and it was manned by officers 
called Dharma-mahdrmtras. Anything relating to this 
Department was prefixed by the term dharma, such as 
dharma-lipi, dharma-gosa, dharma-mahgala, dharma^ 
sambandha, etc. Though the details of this Department 
are not found in the Kautaltya, yet there is mention in 

“"it of some kind of such an institution. But Kautalya’s re- 
commendations are to a large extent creative and help 
to spread a moral atmosphere and a^ moral force in the 
administration of the land. In fact, it is laid down 
that it is the duty of the best of kings to aim at the 
practice and observance of such moral virtues and 
qualities. Though this was expected of all the Klsat- 
riya monarchs, yet those who were pre-occupied moye 
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wdth wars and foreign policy, could have had no time to 
attend to the internal progress on peaceful lines. 

5. According to the ArthaSastra the expression 
dharmavijaya is a political- term of much significance. 
There are three kinds of conquering monarchs — the 
righteous conqueror, the greedy conqueror and the 
demon-like conqueror. Of these the righteous con- 
queror is content with mere obeisance which is the 
acknowledgment of his overlordship^ by other kings and 
chieftains. Asoka who indulged in asuravijaya, as for 
instance in the Kalinga war, took to dharmavijaya,^ 

6. This position is confirmed by the Edict itself. 
“Even (the inhabitants of) the forests which are in- 
cluded in the dominions of Devaniampriya, even those 
he pacifies and converts (instructs?). And they are 
told of the power to (punish them) which Devanam- 
priya (possesses) in spite of (his) repentance, in order 
that they may be ashamed (of their crimes) and may 
not be kiUed.’” 

This means that the forest tribes who were inde- 
pendent or semi-independent, Asoka was afraid, might 
or might not acknowledge his overlordship. Hence 
dutas were sent to them with instructions that, if they 
did not do obeisance, they would be attacked and killed. 
This explains unmistakably that A^oka did not relin- 
quish conquest by arms, for does he not say that he still 
possessed power to attack them? This is exactly the 
Kautaliyan policy of dharmavijaya.^ 


1 Ganapati Sastri ed., Vol. IH, p. 155. See also Nayaean- 
anka comm,, p, 213, Pun. Sanskrit Series, No IV 

See for a parallel Yudhisthira’s feeling sAer the Kurufc- 
setra mcarceration in the Mahdhkdrata 
I Corpus, p. 69, R.E. XIH, Shahbazgarhi. 

»n p. T 
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7. That same Edict of Aioka instructs that his 
successors should not abuse their power and engage 
themselves in deadly wars actuated by the land-grab- 
bing ideal. But, if some states showed cause for 
provocation, A§oka was for engaging in righteous war, 
where mercy would be shown and light punishment 
awarded. Thus nms the Edict; (His successors)' 
“should not think that a fresh conquest ought to be made 
(that) if a conquest does please them, they should 
take pleasure in mercy and light punishments, and 
(that) they should regard the dharmavijaya (conquest 
by morality) as the only (true) conquest”.^ It is there- 
fore inferable that both the vassal and the independent 
states felt the might of Anoka's arms fully and ac- 
quiesced in his overlordship. Hence the proclamation 
that the whole world has been won over by means of 
dharmavijaya.^ 

Aioka who realised this point of view gave up 
further pursuit of territorial acquisitions and devoted 
his full attention to the promotion and pursuit of 
dharma. 

Attainment of heaven^ the end and aim of life 

What were the guiding motives which impelled 
these monarchs of old to cling to this ideal? As has been 
already said, in those days the people believed, just as 
we do, m svarga or heaven, and the end and aim of life 
was supposed to be the attainment of that heaven. He 
who could not go to heaven would be condemned to the 
tortures of hell,^^ Men feared hell and longed for heavenly 
enjoyment. It was a common belief shared both by the 

^ Corpus, pi Td. - 

2 ye se(la)dha etakena hoti sava vi(ja)ye piti-ase(se). 
Corpus, p. 46. 

M. 33 
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ordinary and aristocratic classes. So far as the Hindu 
Icing was concerned there were only two courses open to 
hiTy i to realise this end. One was to fight in the open 
field and heroically fall in battle. The other was to 
protect the people and administer justice according to 
dharma and thus earn heaven by well merited action in 
this world. The latter course appealed to A^oka more . 
effectively. “In this scheme of values he considered 
the other world as of supreme consequence and as the 
objective of life.”^ In the Rock Edict X there is the 
plain declaration as to why he was doing all that; it is 
all for the happiness in the next world.® In Rock 
Edict VI, he re-affirms this by repeating once again 
that the one great obligation on the part of the ruler 
is to act in such a manner as would tend to the common 
good of the world.® 

These sentiments and beliefs are more charac- 
teristic of the Brahmanical Hinduism. A student 
of Sanskrit literature knows that most of the ideas that 
find expression in the Edicts are in no way new but 
found scattered in ancient Hindu hterature, especially 
the didactic epics. The dharma entrusted to the 
K§atriya is something real and fruitful, testifying to 
one’s own self, stable, and tending to Ihe common good.^ 
Perhaps parifcsa in ffie Edicts stands for atmasaJc^ikam 
of the S&hti parvan, and mahaphala is the phala hhvr 
yistha dE the verse referred to above. 


^R.E. XIII; Mookerjee, Asoka, p. 75. 

2Cp. R. E. IV and P.E. rV. 

3nia(sti)hi ]sainatara(m)sarva-loka-hitapa. Corpus^ p. 12. 
* pratyakSatp phalabhuyisthamattnas aksikama r fiTistlaTw | 
sarvalokahitaiii dharmam k§atriyesu pratifthitam |1 

—Santif 63, 5. 
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The utthanam and arthasamtlrand which are said to 
be the roots of the administration in Edict VI are 
equivalent to the Sanskrit utthanam and arthasamhitd- 
nam. They are the main prescriptions of the Kautallya 
and the epics. Bhisma in addressing Yudhisthira on the 
kingly duties says : “Gh Yudhisthira, you must ever 
• cultivate exertion. Even gods do not help business 
(artha) of those kings devoid of activity.”^ The 
Arthasastra contains similar prescriptions.^ In fact 
Kautalya speaks of these as the essential requisites for 
a government to conduct itself to the satisfaction of its 
subjects. Much stress is indeed laid on the reqxiisite 
utthanam by the author of the Arthasastra, for, on it 
depends the prosecution of state business. These pres- 
cripts show that in the field of political a dmini stration 
as in others A^oka was merely following the KautoMyari 
tradition. We may now conclude this portion with Pro- 
fessor Kern’s remarks : “Nothing of Buddhist spirit 
can be discovered in his state pohcy. From the very 
beginning of his reign he was a good prince.”® 


^ utthanena sada putra prayateths Yudhisthira | 
nahyutthanamrte daivam rajnamartham prasadhayett f[ 

— Sdnti, 55, 14. 

^ ‘‘arthasyamulam utthanam’^, Bk. 1, ch. 19. 

3 Ind. Ant Vol. V, p. 275. See also Ibid., Vol. ill, pp. 77-81, 
where J. Muir gives an analysis of the essay of Prof. Kem on 
^okas religion. Cp. J.R.A.S., XII, pp, 238-50, where H. H. 
Wdson discusses the religion of Asoka; J.B.B.R.A.S., 1850 and 
1853; B^ouf, Lotus de la Bonne Loi, Vol, I, Paris, (1925) 
Appendix X, p. 628 ff, . ’ 
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Sec. iv. PERSONAL RELIGION OF CANDRAGUPTA 

MAURYA 

Hie above discussion leads us on to a considera- 
tion of the personal religion of tibe chief Mauryan mon- 
archs, and to a consideration whether the embracing 
of a faith by a hing did prejudicially affect the state 
policy and practice during that period and after. Des- 
pite all progress of modem science it is an intricate 
task to attempt to define the term religion. It is a 
curious fact that everybody speaks of religion, but 
nobody is prepared to furnish us with the full meaning 
connoted by it. The fact is that no two thinkers of 
any nationality have agreed on a common definition of 
the term. Hence the term religion like our own popular 
term dharma is used in different senses. This is clear 
from a reference to the New Oxford Dictionary. It 
is a point of dispute whether ethics, metaphysics, doc- 
trines, etc., form part of religion. It is a general notion 
that the kernel of religion consists in the belief in the 
existence of a personal Supreme God. If this is ac- 
cepted can we speak of Buddhism as a religion? If 
it is no religion, then, what is it? Can we compare 
it to Theism which is reckoned to be a doctrine? 
If the question how far Buddhism is a religion still 
looms large in the province of hot controversy, 
much more was it so when the Buddha sowed the seeds 
a few centuries before the Christian era. 

Buddhism, a child of Hinduism 

“Buddhism began as a child of Hinduism.”^ So 
long as it continued to be so pursuing its own philosophic 

1 Gour, Spirit of Buddhism, p. 413, ; 
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speculation without encroaching upon the region of other 
sects, and other faiths, it secured the patronage of the 
state to whatever faith the king at its helm might have 
personally belonged. Hence it flourished for 
some centuries in the land of its birth. But it dis- 
appeared from the country because it became by slow 
. but sure degrees a misguided child of Hinduism. In 
other words, when it assumed later on the garb of a 
serious rival and made an onslaught, on its parentage 
by disowning its vital principles and tenets, the energy 
of its youth became extinguished. The old parent 
however was too strong to be supplanted. The result 
was Buddhism found shelter in countries outside India, 
though it left behind remnants of it, here and there, in 
its native home. 

, Jainism, a doctrine, not a religion 

The same observation is true of another child of 
Hinduism, namely. Jainism. The influence and range 
of Jainism were much less than those of Buddhism. 
The followers of this sect do not seem to have spread 
beyond the confines of Bihar and Ujjain at the com 
mencement of the Mauryan epoch, though there is testi- 
mony to show that towards the end of the reign of Can- 
dragupta there was a Jaina migration to South India. 
In spite of the seeming influence of this movement Jain- 
ism was still a sect not in conflict with the settled rdi- 
gion of the land. Jainism was a doctrine, but not a 
religion. Perhaps it is the correct estimate of the writer 
who, speaking of the time of Kharavela,’^ remarks 
“Jainism was yet more of a philosophy than a religion 
of dissenting Hindus.”* 

1173-160 B.C. 

2J.B.O.R.5.,Vol. III,p.447, . 
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Some assumptions 

Among the various kings of the Mauryan dynasty 
we have some authentic records of Candragupta Maurya, 
Aioka, and Da!§aratha. A critical examination of 
the documents pertaining to these monarchs leads 
us to the conclusion somewhat different from what has 
been generally accepted. 

Historical investigations have laid bare new mate- 
rials to reconstruct the history of ancient India though 
imagination still plays a significant role owing to the 
paucity of materials. In spite of a century and more 
of research we are not yet able to get at plain and reli- 
able history, and one has need to seek the aid of imagi- 
nation as well. Hence some possible and some probable 
theories and assumptions are set afloat 'in the wide 
sea of India’s past. One such assumption is that 
Candragupta died a Jaiha ascetic while ASoka ended 
his career as a Buddhist monk. Among the 
German historians of the old school, Lassen, who 
still holds the field as an acknowledged autho- 
rity, gives it as his opinion that the Mauryan 
Empire began with a Brahmanical reaction.^ The 
Nandas had misused their authority ^nd power so much 
that both the Mstra and sastra fell into desuetude, 
and king Dharma seemed transplanted from his exalted 
throne. Hence Canakya, well-known as Kautalya, 
assisted Candragupta in effecting a revolution. The 
attempt proved fruitful. The ..Mauryan dynasty was 
established. There can be little doubt that Candragupta 
must have invoked further the assistance of Canakya 
to guide him in the administration of the Empire by 
awarding to him the office of Chancellorship. From 


^ Int. Ant, II, pp. 209-11, 
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the extant Arihasdstra, of which he was the author, it 
is transparent that the public religion of the State as 
well as the personal religion of the Emperor were the 
same, namely the Brahmanical religion. 

Evidence oj the Arthasastra 

It has been pointed out elsewhere that the Artha- 
mstra belonged to the school of early Hinduism 
when the Vedic modes of worship were still 
extant and when the Vedic sacrifices and rites were yet 
common. Though it is impossible to build anything 
like a theory on the disputed phrase sakyajlviMddn still 
there are scholars who wish to speak of the influence of 
Buddhism and even Jainism in the Arthasastra? There 
was very little influence, if there was any influence at 
all. There is no denying the fact that religious specu- 
lation was ripe in this age owing to the expansimi of 
the philosophic sects of the dissenting Hindus. The pro- 
hibition of the Kautaliya in regard to householders from 
taking the fourth dsrama or sannydsc? under penalty 
of punishment may go to prove the fact that the Maurya 
state extended so much patronage to the members of the 
ascetic sect by providing for free boarding and perhaps 
lodging, that every householder found the ascetic life 
more attractive and more advantageous than ‘ the 
family life (samsdra) with all its obligations and res- 
ponsibilities. There are other circumstances in 
the book to warrant the belief that indiscriminate san- 
n/ydsa was the order of the day, and that, when once 
an ascetic did not find it profitable, he turned back to 


1 See Vol. VII, pt. 2. 

2 See J.R.A.S., 1929. - 
®Bk. I, ch. 19, 
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the mundane world. The state provided him with some 
means of livelihood by employing him to set purposes, 
such as to act as a cara, a gudhapurusa. The fact 
again that Kautalya wrote for his Idng (naren- 
dra), and the statement that the king gave audience 
to ascetics, physicians, aodryas, and others from 
the chamber of the sacred fire (agnyagdra) are • 
further proofs that Candragupta was out and 
out Brahmanical in his religion. Heretics and 
members of dissenting sects were also shown due con- 
sideration by the State; and toleration was the principal 
doctrine, in matters religious and social. 

According to Taranatha, the Tibetan historian, 
Cariakya continued to be the Chief Minister of Bindu- 
sara, son. and successor of Candragupta.^ If this 
tradition has any basis at all, it must be admitted that 
the same policy must have been continued and that 
Bindu^a’s religion must have been the established 
religion of the land. This is further corroborated by the 
Mahdvamsa. 


Identification of Prahhdcandra 

In his work on Jainism ox the Early Faith of 
Asoka, Thomas says: “the testimony of Megasthenes 
would likewise seem to imply that Candragupta sub- 
mitted to the devotional teachings of the Sramanas as 
opposed to the doctrines of the Brahmarias,® and 
remarks that Candragupta and his successors Bindu- 
sara, and A^okaj at least in the early years of his reign, 
were Jainas, and that it was A^oka who introduced 
Jainism in Kashmir as the Rajatarangim would have 

ed- Jacobi, p. 62. 
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it. The theory that Candragupta adopted the Jaina 
faith seems to have won the general 

approval of scholars interested in the subject.^ The 
distinguished Mysore Archaeologist the late Rao 
Bahadur R. Narasimhacariar who re-opened 
the question after Lewis Rice, and examined 
• it in the light of literary and other evidences, con- 
cludes “the evidence may not be quite decisive, but 
it may be accepted as a working hypothesis until the con- 
trary is proved by future research.”^ This theory is 
built upon two lines of evidence, one that of Megas- 
thenes and the otiier that of the literary tradition 
embodied in the sacred books of the Jainas. The latter 
version seems to have been based on the inscription 
No. 1 at Sravapa Be}go}a. 

It would not be out of place to examine here what 
is contained in the inscription and what is in the legends. 
The inscription under notice mentions a Bhadra- 
bahusvamin and a Prabhacandra. Lewis Rice ingeni- 
ously identified this Prabhacandra with Candragupta 
Maurya sa 3 dng that that was the clerical name assumed 
by him after he became convert to the Jaina faith. 
Another circumstance in this connection is that this 
Prabhacandra is called an acarya or a teacher. This 
identification of Prabhacandra with Candragupta 
Maurya is unconvincing, for different reasons. 

First Prabhacandra was a Jaina teacher of equal 
celebrity as the Srutakevdlin Bhadrabahu. 

Secondly, a chronological examination of the date 
of Bhadrabahu does not fit in with the time of Candra- 


^Jayaswal, J.B.O.R.S., III. p. 452; Smith, Early History, 
p. 154; C. J. Shah, Jainism in North India, pp, 135-138. 

2 P. 42, Epigraphia Carnatica, Vol. II.. 

M. 34 
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gupta Maurya.^ Dr. Jacobi’s researches have led him 
to assign 170 A.V. as the year of Bhadrabahu’s death.^ 
This works up to 297 B.C., which is generally accepted 
as the last year of Candragupta’s rule and death.® If 
this date is accepted and if both BhadrabShu and 
Candragupta died in the same year, no reasonable time 
would have been assigned to go to the distant Mysore . 
province, and to become a convert and a reputed 
teacher of the Jaina faith. The legends containing this 
tradition are those found in the Brhatkathdkosa, 
Bkadrabdhucarita, Munivainsdhhyudaya, (a Kannada 
work c. 1860), and the Rajdvcdikathe (another Kan- 
nada work of the 18th century) . The accounts which 
find mention in these works do not agree in details. 
The Rdjdvalikathe, for example, speaks of a Bhadra- 
bahu and a supposititious grandson of ASoka, Candra- 
gupta by name, and hence the great grandson of 
Candragupta I Maurya. The son and grandson of this 
Candragupta, according to this account, are Simhasena 
and Bhaskara.^ We are not in possession of any other 
material to speak of a grandson of ASoka, Candragupta 
by name. Whatever this may be, the fact remains 
that it is impossible to confer credibility on the legends. 

Thirdly, not only is tiiere confitcting account be- 
tween legend and legend, but also between the legends 
and the inscriptions. If due weight is thrown on the side 
of the inscriptions, no Mauryan king seems involved 
in this connection. Apparently some Jaina teacher, a 
faithful disciple of Bhadrabahu, is cdebrated. The only 

iSee Indian Antiquary., XX, pp. 349-51; XXI, p. 156-ff. 
Ep. Ind. in, p. 171, note; IV, 22. 

Kalpasutra, Intro., p. 13. 

3SeeC.H.r., Vol. I, p. 472. 

^ In. Awt., XXI, p. 157. 
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possible conclusion is that all the Jaina tradition in 
regard to Candragupta Maurya is imaginary romance, 
and does not belong to the province of sober history. 
But both the inscriptions at Sravana Bejgola and the 
legends of the Jaina canon are valuable for their state- 
ments as to the outbreak of a continued famine and the 
• consequent migration of the Jaina community from the 
North to the South of India, as far as the Karnataka 
cotmtry, to settle permanently, and that the movement 
was led by Bhadrabiahu and his disciple, one Candra 
or Prabhacandra. 


The evidence of Megasthenes 

Fourthly, the other evidence adduced in support of 
the theory that Candragupta was a Jaina is the Indika 
of Megasthenes and the writings of other Greek writers. 
The classical writers imiformly speak of BrShmanas and 
Sramapas (also ‘pravrdjitas) . The same is found men- 
tioned in the Edicts of A^oka.^ This only demonstrates 
the esteem and regard which the Brahmana had from 
the state both as a house-holder and as an ascetic. This 
is quite in keeping with the prescription of the Artha- 
sdstra that he was to be exempted from taxation, confis- 
cation, corporal pxmishment, death-penalty, etc.® This 
was because he was expected to perform sacrifices and 
other rites to avert calamities, providential or other- 
wise, by use of spells, magic, and incantations. He was 
to read the omens, and fix the auspicious and inauspici- 
ous seasons for various undertakings by the state. He 
was above all a teacher. In return for these services 


1R.E. XIII; Meg. Fg. XLI, 19, 
2Bk. IV, ch. 8, 
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he was allowed to have privileges of a rare order. 
There is no incompatibility between the Kautallya and 
the account of Megasthenes in this particular. 

Says Megasthenes. “The first is formed by the 
collective body of the philosophers which in point of 
number is inferior to the other classes, but in point of • 
dignity is pre-eminent over all. For the philosophers 
being exempted from all public duties are neither the 
masters nor the servants of others. They are however 
engaged by private persons to offer sacrifices due in 
lifetime and to celebrate the obsequies of the dead; for 
they are believed to be most dear to the gods and to 
be the most conversant ^th matters pertaining to 
Hades. In the requital of such sacrifices they receive 
valuable gifts and privileges. To the people of India at 
large they also render great benefits; when gathered 
together at the beginning of the year, they forewarn 
the assembled multitudes about droughts and wet wea- 
ther, and also about propitious winds and diseases, and 
other topics capable of profiting the hearers. Thus 
the people and the sovereign learning beforehand what 
is to happen always make adequate provision against a 
coming deficiency and never fail to prepare beforehand 
what will help in time of need. The philosopher who 
errs in his predictions incurs no other penalty than ob- 
loquy and he then observes silence for the rest of his 
life.”^ From this it is evident that not only was the 
Brahman a member of the society who fulfilled a sacred 
function, but a person who was sacred.® The same 


II, 40-43 cp. Frag. XXXin, 39; XLI, 59: See also An, Ind, 
in Class, Literature, Sec. IX, 

2C.H.I.,Vol.I,p,484, 
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notion more or less prevailed among the Buddhists also.^ 
The Dhammapada has the following statement: — 

“In whom there is truth and righteousness he is 
blessed, he is a Brahman.”^ 

Again it is said “Because a man is rid of evil there- 
• fore he is called a Brahmana. Because he walks quietly 
he is called a Samana, because he has sent away his own 
impurities therefore he is called a Pravrdjita”^ 


The ^ramanas of the classical writers 

The next question is who these Sramanas were, 
why they were tacked on with the Brahmanas and what 
public services they rendered to the state to claim special 
privileges. From what Megasthenes says of these 
Sramanas it is certain that he does not mean Buddhists 
or Jainas by the term. He seems to divide apparently 
the Brahma^na class into two divisions, one purely 
following the irauta sacrifices and engaged in study and 
teaching, and the other adept in Atharvan rites serving 
the state as physicians, diviners and sorcerers. This 
latter division includes probably those Brahmans of the 
third and fourth asramas. Elphinstone who has made 
a study of these classical writings remarks “it is indeed 
a remarkable circumstance that the religion of the 
Buddha should never have been expressly noticed by 
the Greek authors though it had existed for two cen- 
turies before Alexander. The only explanation is that 
the appearance and the manners of its followers were 


^Vide author’s article on the Early History of Buddhism 
in India, Journal of Bombay Historical Society, Vol. II, pt. 1. 
2S.B.E., Vol. X, ch. 26. ’ 
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not so peculiar as to enable a foreigner to distinguish 
them from the mass of the people”. The Pali, Sammana 
is the Sanskrit Sramana. Lassen sustains the view that 
from the nature of their functions and their description 
in the Jndika, the garmanes or Sarmani of Megasthenes, 
Germanes of Strabo and Samanseans of Porph3^ius 
agree better with the Brahmana Sannydsins^ 

Views of Colehrooke 

We have again the aulhority of H. T. Colehrooke® 
who is disposed to believe that the word Sramapa must 
refer to Brahman ascetics, and who observes, “It may 
therefore be confidently inferred, that the followers of 
the Vedas flourished in India when it was visited by the 
Greeks imder Alexander; and continued to flourish from 
the time of Megasthenes, who described them in the 
fourth century before Christ, to that of Porphyrius, who 
speaks of them on later authority, in the 3rd century 
after Christ.”® So the attempt of scholars like Schwan- 
beck to identify the Sramanas of the classical writers 
with the Buddha teachers is an assumption with no le^ 
to stand on.^ 


Buddhist India, a misnomer 

, If the inference of Colebrooke is right, then the 
epoch of earlier Hinduism, viz., the religion and institu- 
tions of the orthodox Bhndus (the followers of the 
Veda) , continued to flourish with no diminished glory, 

1 Ind. Alter., II, pp. 705-ff. 

® See fiis observation. On the sect of Jains i Miscellaneous 
Essays, Vol, II, oh. vu (ed. 1872). 

® Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 204-5. 

* Hultzsch takes this view in his Corpus, 
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at least from the time of Alexander to A.D. 300. In this 
intervening period it was the Mauryan dynasty that held 
a vast empire in a pre-eminent scale. It would not be 
therefore proper to entitle this epoch of the history of 
India as Buddhist India as Rhys Davids has done.^ This 
was due to the fact that the word dharma in the Edicts 
. was taken to connote Buddhist dharma, and Asoka was 
hence taken to be a Buddhist, and the epoch in which 
ASoka flourished was again taken to be the period of 
Buddhist ascendency, all contributing to a theory of 
Buddhist India. But the fact is that the dharma of the 
Edicts despite all straining on our part cannot be said 
to differ from the established ethical code of the ortho- 
dox Hinduism. The evidence of Greek writers and the 
evidence of Sanskrit literature show a continued period 
of ascendency of the followers of the Vedic school only. 
Granting for the sake of argument that a single monarch 
of the d 3 masty was a Buddhist in his faith, is it 
reasonable on that account to style the whole dynasty 
as Buddhist? 


Sramanas are not Buddhists 

There is again the internal evidence of Megasthenes 
to show that the word ‘Sramanas’ does not denote the 
Buddhists. In Frag. XLIII he says: “Among the 
Indians are those philosophers also who follow the pre- 
cepts of the Buddha whom they honour as a God on 
account of his extraordinary sanctity.” Appropriately 
to this notion the Bhagavata Purana has accepted the 
Buddha as an avatar of Vi§nu* and has accorded to him 
a place of honotir among the orthodox Gods and deities. 
By referring to the sect of the followers of the Buddha 

^ The Story of the Nations Series, 

2 Book. I. 3-24; II. 7-37, 
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Megasthenes was certainly able to make the nice distinc- 
tion between the orthodox ascetics and the Buddhist 
monks. He has not said much about them like the author 
of the Arthasdstra. Possibly these authorities did not 
feel the heavy weight of their influence. The Buddhist 
sect flourished like many other sects and claimed no 
ascendency at any period over the established religion - 
of the land. 

Again the following description of the Sramanas 
is given to us: . 

“The shamanas, on the other hand, are, as I said, 
an elected body. Whoever wishes to be enrolled in 
their order presents himself to the city or village 
authorities, and there makes cession of all his property. 
He then shaves his body, puts on the Shamana robe, and 
goes to the Shamans, and never returns back to speak 
or look at his vnfe and children if he has any, and never 
thinks of them any more, but leaves his children to the 
king, and his wife to his relations, who provide them 
with the necessaries of life. The Shamanas live outside 
the city, and spend the whole day in discourse upon 
divine things. They have houses and temples of a royal 
foundation, and in them stewards receive from the king 
a certain allowance of food, bread, and vegetables for 
each convent.”^ 

j^ramanas are sanny&sins 

The above description is exactly that of a pari- 
vrdjaka or the orthodox Hindu sannydsin. The phrases, 
‘elected body,’ ‘order,’ ‘royal foundations,’ need not 
detain us here demonstrating particularly to. the Bud- 
dhist order and its establishment. This is true of all 
monastic orders, all being patronised by the monarch 

^Ancient India in Class. Liter. ^ p. 168. 
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of the state whose aim was der gesselhchaftlische cuU 
turzweck, as already pointed out. According to the 
prescription of the KautaUya previous sanction of the 
authorities of the state was necessary before one could 
don the robes of the sannymin. Inasmuch as the state 
provided for their food and lodging, the state might 
. issue permits to one to embrace asceticism or might not. 
There seems to be however some confusion as regards 
the statement that “the Samanseans, again, .... are 
collected from all classes of the Indians.”^ It may be 
that the Greek writer has taken the Pasandas and other 
heretics and included them in the orthodox fold. Or it 
may denote the fact that asceticism was no more confin- 
ed to the members of the first caste but open to the 
Ksatriyas and the Vai^yas also. Whatever this might 
be one thing is certain that the expression Sramapa with 
the Greek writers does not mean ‘a Buddhist’, but does 
connote ‘ascetic’ and more likely of the orthodox type. 

Yatis and yoga 

It must be remembered that the order of Sannydsa 
either of the orthodox or the heterodox type, did not 
begin with the Buddha or even Mahavira. It was a very 
ancient institution. The dhyana yoga attributed to the 
Buddha finds mention in the Updnisad and the epics. 
In fact it is much earlier than we would ordinarily 
beheve. We have archgeological evidence to show that 
this institution of yoga can be traced as far back as 
the prehistoric culture of the Indus Vdley.® At Mohen- 

1 Ibid,, p. 170. 

^According to Sir John MarshaU yoga had its origin 
among ttie pre-Aryan population. Moheniodaro and the 
Indus Civilisation (1931) p. 54, 

M. 35 
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jodaro a group of stone statuettes are found though in 
a mutilated condition. But the bust which is in a good 
state of preservation is characterised by the stiff erect 
posture of the head, the neck, and the chest, and the 
half-shut eyes looking fixedly at the tip of the nose, 
in conformity with the description in the Bhagavad 
Gita} It is xmdoubtedly the posture of the yogin.^ . 
Ramaprasad Chanda recognises in these statuettes the 
images of the yatis, first friends and then foes of Indra, 
as seen from some h3nnns of the iig Veda; and those 
yatis were probably the forerunners of the vr&tyas? 
Von Schroeder interprets the expression yati as a 
shamana or a diviner, sorcerer.^ What do these things 
bear testimony to? They indicate clearly that yoga and 
and asceticism were not peculiar to the Mauryan epoch 
or even to the few centuries before it. But it goes far 
back into the prehistoric times and it is not possible to 
de^mine when exactly such speculation in regard to 
religion and philosophy commenced. 


The practice of dhydna-yoga in the third millen- 
nium B.C., bears out that religion and its institutions 
were f^ older than that period. Again the sects of 
heterodox mendicants are as old as the I^g Veda when 
^e yaMs turned inimical to Indra and were reduced in 
the course of ages to the position of the vrdtyas, the 
OTitcaste mendicants of the Vedic literature. If the 
W yatt could mean shamana, as Von Schroeder would 
have It, venly IS our knowledge of ancient Indian his- 
tory rapidly changing, partly on account of increasing 


'VI, ch. U-13. 

of At. Sur. India, No. 41, p. 25 
®Ibid., pp, 32-33. . f o. 

• Vim™. Orimtd Journal, Vd. XXin, pp. u.15 
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archaeological evidence and partly on account of the 
scientific interpretation of the technical terms in her 
ancient literature. 


Conclusion 

In the light of the above facts it is indeed difficult 
to believe that Candragupta either during the period 
of his reign, or in the evening of his life, became a con- 
vert to the Jaina faith. The other possible alternative 
is that he was a devout follower of the Vedic school of 
religion, and if the legends have anything to impart, 
it is, that Candragupta, as was usual with the K§atriya 
monarchs of old abdicated his throne in favour of his 
son, and betook himself to the third dsrama or vana- 
prastha, to lead a life of quiet and ease. Bindusara was 
also a follower of the Br^imanical school. This is 
corroborated even by an accredited Buddhist work, the 
Mahdvaihsa.^ What is more remarkable is that another 
Buddhist work, the Divyavadhana, speaks of Bindusqra 
and his son ASoka as being Kgatriyas® though it is 
generally believed that the Buddhists did not recognise 
the institution of caste. 


^ op. cit., pp. 11-15. 

2P. 15. 

37C>, ed. by Cowell and Neil. 
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Sec. vi. ASOKA’S PERSONAL RELIGION 

“I intend to make a conscientious study of Anoka’s 
Dharma and Religion, based only upon 
documents. The Buddhist chronicles of the fourth, filth 
and sixth centuries have deceived many a scholar.^ To 
count so great a monarch as A^oka among the disciples 
of Gautama was unquestionably a distinct advantage to 
the declining Buddhist monachism. Hence their state- 
ment is not reliable at aU. Centuries after, some 
Jain authors claimed an analogous honour for them- 
selves as regards Akbar.” In this strain the Rev, Fr. 
Heras, S. J., begins his very interesting paper on 
AhMs Dharma and Religion.^ The theory that A§oka 
was a Buddhist is primarily supported by the Buddhist 
books which were reduced to writing centuries after the 
Buddha’s nirvana. Writers who have thrown their 
weight in this behalf claim *that the theory is partially 
supported by the inscriptions of Aioka. There is a 
school of savants who deem that Aioka was originally 
a Jaina by faith® and was afterwards attracted by the 
Buddhist ideals and doctrines. There is also another 
view that A^oka was neither a Buddhist nor a Jaina, 
but one who professed the Brahmanical faith. 

The Buddhist legends 

Years ago Biihler wrote that in his view “a full 
expkmation of Anoka’s Edicts can only be given with 
the help of the Brahmanical literature and by a careful 
utilization of the actualities of Hindu life. This con- 
viction has forced me to demur agcdnst a specially 

^ Q.J.M.S., Bangalore, Vol. XVn, No. 4, p. 255, 

/ ^See Thomas, Early Faith of AAoka. Also a paper on 
Religion of Asoka hyM. Ghosh in the Pro. of II Orient. Conf., 
Calcutta, 
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Buddhistic interpretation of various words and terms.”^ 
The subject then requires careful and independent 
examination. In regard to the theory that Aioka pro- 
fessed Buddhism, the Buddhist books are claimed to 
be the chief authority. Here are foiuid stories and^ 
chronicles of A§oka mostly legendary in character. 

. According to V. A. Smith silly fictions “disfigure the 
Ceylonese chronicles of Aloka, and disguise their solid 
merits and hence do not deserve serious criticism.”^ 
Referring to the story of Mahinda or Mahendra, the 
yoimger brother of A^oka, and his sister, Prof. Oldenberg 
remarks that “it has been invented for the purpose of 
possessing a history of the Buddhist institutions in the 
island, and to connect it with the most distinguished 
person conceivable — ^the great AjSoka.”® A similar view 
is held by another scholar H. Kern whose special study 
of the Buddhist works is too well-known to need men- 
tion.^ In the course of his examination of the Buddhist 
Cotmcils from the traditions of the P^i Books and after 
referring to the absurdities, inconsistencies and dog- 
matical and sectarian tendencies, imprinted in every 
page of the works, D. R. Bhandarkar has much justifi- 
cation for the opinion that “very little that is contain- 
ed in these traditions may be accepted as historical 
truth.”® 

Notwithstanding fiiese downright and absurd 
mythological accounts that have gathered round the 
name of the celebrated Mauryan monarch they are taken 


lEp. Ind., Vol. II, p. 246. 

^Asoka, p. 19. 

® Intro, to the Vinayapifakam^ p. 4 (ii). 

Manual of Indian Buddhism, p. 110, 

® Asoka, p, 96. 
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for granted as a source of information for the history 
of Asoka, and theories hardly tenable have been floated 
in the ever expanding ocean of oriental history, i^oth- 
ing authentic is on record concerning these legendary 
chronicles, and any endeavour to utilise them for 
historical purposes is to get ourselves stranded on the 
shore of imaginary history. 

A calm but deep study of the Pah Buddhism with 
its special reference to ASoka leaves the reader with the 
impression that the whole thing is knarred by glarin g 
inconsistencies, and the views set forth are deeply sec- 
tarian and consequently one-sided. Materials culled 
from these fictions compiled centuries after Anoka's 
death can afford no tangible basis to build any histo- 
rical edifice. Scholars have realised this difficulty 
though they still believe that these chronicles are mate- 
rials for scientific history. If it be accepted that the 
legends do not carry much historical value, the inscrip- 
tions of A^ka can alone be credited with trustworthi- 
ness. 


Bvddhist Inscriptions 

What is then the message of the Aiokan Edicts 
mscnbed on rocks and pillars? Do they aid us in set- 
ng once for all the vexed question of the king’s per- 

task to attempt 

an humL answer to these questions. Still 

at ^ « arrived 

Ta W inscriptions of Aioka. These are the 

PiL sanath 

"S- “ays a R. Bhmdarkar: “It is no longer 
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permissible to call in question the Buddhist faith of 
A§oka. That is now established beyond all doubt by the 
Bhabru Edict, otherwise called the Second Bairat Edict. 
It opens with AsSoka expressing his reverence for 
Buddha, Dhamma and Sahgha, exactly in the well- 
known trinitary formula of Buddhism.”^ Thus this 
. Edict is taken to be a declaration of Aioka’s faith in the 
Buddhist Trinity. This explanation is largely depen- 
dent upon the interpretation of the phrase am mamayd 
saghe upaydte (M.R.E. I).^ This D. R. Bhandarkar 
explains: ‘I have lived with the Sahgha,’® and R. K. 
Mookerjee 1 visited the Sangha’.* If Bhandarkar’s 
interpretation is accepted, the expression must signify 
that Aloka became a monk while he continued to rule 
as Emperor. This position is taken by V. A. Smith who 
remarks: “The fact is rindoubted that A;Soka was both 
monk and monarch at the same time, . . . Throughout 
his reign he retained the position of the Head of the 
Church and Defender of the faith.”® That he became a 
member of the Sahgha or the order of the Buddhist 
clergy is also accepted by F. W. Thomas.® This position 
cannot stand a critical test as we shall see presently. 

The passage in question simply marks the visit of 
the Emperor to the Sahgha. This is a circumstance which 
is not incompatible with the active rule of a great and 


^ ASoka, p. 73. See also Vallee-Poussin, L’Inde Aux Temps 
Des Mauryas (1930), pp. 126-133. 

*Cp. Siddhapura, upete (Rupnath), upayute (Bairat), 
upagate (Maski) . 

^Asoha, p. 328. 
p. 109. 

p. 35. Hultzsch, Corpus, Simth, History of India, 

Ch. IX etc. 

6 C.H.I., Vol. I, p. 496. 
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tolerant Emperor. It was one of the several state visits 
which Aioka made. Nor were his visits confined to 
the Buddhist monasteries; they were extended to the 
Brahmanas, ^ramanas, Ajivikas and other sects in the 
Elmpire, Even Bhandarkar feels this inconsistency and 
seems to reconcile that A§oka did not become a hhik^u 
or monk but a hhikm-gatika, a stage higher than that 
of an updsaka but less than that of a monk.^ According 
to the political philosophy of the times the king was an 
active functionary and there were only two courses open 
to him. He was either to rule or to abdicate. One can- 
not eat the cake and have it. There was no third course 
open to him. , 

The contention that A^oka retained the position of 
the Head of the Church is absolutely baseless. A 
reference to the constitution of the Buddhist Sangha as 
described in the Vinayapitaka^ will reveal the fact that 
the Buddha was the Satthd or Head of the Saingha. After 
the Buddha it was ihe- Dharma that was the refuge of 
true disciples as is seen from the interesting discussion 
in the Gopaka-Moggallana SuUanta of the Majjihima 
Nlhaya. Here to a question put by Vassakara to Ananda 
whether the Buddha had elected any to succeed him as 
the Head, Ananda answered in the negative; but to a 
supplementary question put to hnn how could tmity 
exist among the monks without anybody as refuge, he 
answered ‘the Dhamma’.® Sukumar Dutt remarks: 
‘■Not only is the idea of the paramount authority of a 
person — a recognised head, a spiritual dictator or an 
abbot foreign to the constitution of a Buddhist Sangha, 


^ASoka, pp. 79-80. . 

2 Vinaya Texts, S.B.E., Pt. I, I, Intro., p. 23. 
® Oldenberg, Buddha, p. 189 and p. 341. 
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but it is definitely excluded in a number of passages.”^ 
‘No person however highly placed, could pretend to 
legislate for the Buddhist Sangha and set up as its 
ecclesiastical ruler.’® In the light of the above observa- 
tions it is impossible for A^oka to have been a king and 
a monk at the same time. 

If he was not a monk, then it may be contended 
that Aloka must have been at least an upasaka (a lay 
disciple) perhaps of a fervent tj^pe. There is not much 
warrant even' to assume this position. According to 
Dr. Hoemle while the lay adherent formed an integral 
part of the Jaina organisation, not even a formal re- 
cognition of him was made in the Buddhist order.® In 
other words the Buddhists were a purely monastic com- 
munity and took no lay disciples and hence did not in- 
terfere with the caste system. The Jains on the other 
hand admitted lay disciples and accepted thfe institution 
of caste.'* Therefore the upasaka could not be a de 
facto or de jure member of the Sangha. All that is 
meant by the term is that the house-holder would 
minis ter to the needs of the members of the Sangha. 
The Iti Vuttaka plainly informs us that the Buddhists 
owed fiieir sustenance to the Brahman house-holders.® 
To feed them and administer to their needs, and to aid 
them in the accomplishment of their ends, were as much 


1 See Early Buddhist Monaehism, pp. 143-45. 

2 Sir Asutosh Mem. Vol. (Patna), p. 257. 

3 Address (1898) before the As. Soc. of Bengal. Cp. Olden- 
berg, Buddha, p. 152 flf; p. 190. 

* See Author’s Early History of Buddhism in India in the 
Jour. B. His. Society, Vol. II, pp. 51-74. 

sp, 125, New York Ed, 

M. 36 
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the duty of the public as of the state. A§oka realised 
this and discharged his responsibility. 

A parallel can be drawn from the Mahdhhdrata} 
where among the other duties of a king is mentioned the 
duty of looking to the comforts of the elders (upasita ca 
vrddkdnam) and helping, among others, those who look 
forward to only one thing, the other world, and sadhus 
who stand like the moimtain steadfast in dharma? An 
updsitd is expected to be jitatantrah, one who has won 
over lassitude, and alolupah, indiflEerent to sensual ob- 
jects. This construction is perhaps warranted by the 
term occurring in the Buddhist works. It may there- 
fore be safely argued that the inscriptions of A^oka 
do not bear the test of a declaration of his Buddhist 
faith but imply his state visit to the Sangha, where he 
learnt to love the monks for their pmity and transparent 
sincerity in having renoimced worldly pleasures and 
subjecting themselves to a life of mortification, which, 
penance of any kind involves. During his sojourn 
ASoka must have also learnt the working of the eonsti^ 
tution of the Sangha and resolved to help it in its ac- 
complishment. Hence the Calcutta Bairat Rock Inscrip- 
tion. 

It is significant to note that this Edict is addressed 
not to all his peoples, but only to the members of the 
Sangha. Even here A6oka says: ‘though whatever has 
be®! said has been well said, still he would make a selec- 
tion which in his opinion would make the dharma eter- 
nal.’® Bhandarkar who has exaanined the six principles 

^ S&nti, 56, 20-ff . • 

“Ibid., 24 md 55. . 

8 See Corpus, pp. 172-173. 
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enunciated on behalf of the dharma is constrained to 
remark that this does not reveal any ritualistic or meta- 
physical element of Buddhism.^ With regard to the 
sacred texts quoted in this inscription, and their identi- 
fication the Vinaya-^amukasa, the Aliya-vasas, the 
Andgata-hhayas, the Muni-gdthas, the Moneya-mta, the 
. Upatisorpasina, and the Ldghulovada, no last word has 
yet been said. Mookerjee, who has examined this 
Edict, makes the following statement that “the Bhabru 
Edict was prior to the main body of the Rock Edicts.’® 
If this chronology of the ASokan Edicts is acceptable, 
how are we to account for the issuing of the Major Rock 
Edict% containing his proclamations where there is 
absolutely no reference to the Buddha or Buddhism? 
Either the chronological examination is wrong or ASoka 
was not a Buddhist. The latter is the more probable; 
The attempts to prove Anoka’s faith in Buddhism are 
too far-fetched, conjectural and hence inconclusive.® 

Visits to the Samhodhi and Lummini 

Possibly the same interpretation and the same 
value must be attached to his visits to the Sambodhi 
and Lummini, the latter of which he made tax-free. The 
inscription on the column at Rummindei in Nepal is also 
contended, without much justification, in support of 
ASoka’s faith in Buddhism.* More than 50 years ago 
this record was subjected to a severe and lengthy exa- 
mination by that learned indologist J. F. Fleet, and the 
only possible conclusion to which he could arrive at was 

^Asoka, p. 88. 

®Asofca, p. 120n. 

3 See Oldenberg, Buddh. studien, Z.D.M.G.; Vol. 52 p. 
634; Vallee Poussin, UIndeAux Temps Des Mauryas, p. 127-ff; 
B. C. Law, Annals of the Bh. Inst., Vol. XII, pp. 171-172. 

^See for instance D. R. Bhandarkar, A4cdca, pp, 82-83. 
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that it was only a state visit, and the remission of bait 
and hhdga was to commemorate his visit to the birtih- 
place of the founder of Buddhism.^ We need not go into 
the details once again which Fleet has so critically 
exanained and arrived at the right conclusion. Suffice 
it to point out here that it could not have been a pious 
tour, for the sheer reason that a part of this tour was • 
devoted to visit Nighva sacred to Konakamana, about 
thirteen miles north-west of Rummindei. Thus in the 
same year and on the occasion of the same tour, A^oka 
visited two places, one sacred to the Buddha and the 
oth^ to the founder of the rival sect. The inscriptions 
on both these pillars, fortunately preserved 4o us, 

did wor^ 

ship md left a stone memorial behind. H one could be 
yarded ^ a pious tour, the other also must be regard- 

tll j^hhnt is the mention ot 

To-day 

Atoka coidd not be a follower of the RodJ... J 

^rthlftb^"’'- reas^natfe m 

die ddletltrts^Yl'ol^rmtoStr* 

memoration of such visits » An., . “ 

Buddha. *^“®““'5'®fe“eiieientsainf,the 

stateme^''^!^*^,”™® "“Pei^t public 

ehealsohono^bv i^*^!*”^®^- AH s'ects 

eui^ by me with various ofierings. But 

Ph. IKI., Vol. V, p. 162; 

■See Minor Pffla, Imeripa^^ C«p„, pp. 164.1^5; 
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which is one’s own approach (or choice) is considered 
by me as the most essential.”^ His policy was clear. It 
was non-interference as regards choice of religiovis 
b^ef, but intervention to see that eversdhing was pro- 
perly accomplished. If the theory that A^oka fostered 
the orthodox Buddhist sangha can be accepted, it is 
equally acceptable that he showed no less zeal in 
fostering the rival sect founded by Devadatta, a cousin 
of the Buddha. The founder of this sect was a mytho- 
logical saint Konakamana, one of the previous Buddhas, 
according to the Pali version of the tradition. He en- 
larged the stupa dedicated to Konakamana and paid a 
state visit to it when he had been anointed twenty 
years.® 

The following points deserve notice in this connec- 
tion: — 

(1) A^oka showed equal enthusiasm in honour- 
ing the Ajivikas. These were apparently a heterodox 
sect of monks whose founder was one Go^la MahkhaH- 
putta, contemporaneous with the foimders of the other 
ascetic sects, Mahavira and Gautama.® According to the 
iPiali sutras Goiala was a prominent rival of Mahavira 
and an opponent of the Buddha.^ In order to support 
that ascetic community ‘which would seem to have, at 
one time, rivalled in numbers and importance the two 
still existing great communities of the Buddhists and 
Jainas’ the caves of Barabar Hills were dedicated by 


^Pillar, E. VI, Corpus, pp. 128-129. 

2 Cf. Smith, Early His., p. 33; Nagali Sagar Pillar, Corpus, 
p. 165. 

* See A. L. Basham, History oj the Ajivikas, pp. 34-62. 

■*See Jacobi, Kalya sutra Intro., p. 1; Hoernle, Uv&saga- 
JDasao, II, Intro, p. 12; Biihler, In. Ant., Vol. 20, p. 362. 
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the Emperor^ in the same spirit with which his successor 
Da^aratha bestowed rock-hewn caves on Nagarjuni 
Hill on the Ajivikas.® One is at a loss to know what 
weight this testimony carries in the argument about 
Anoka’s faith in Buddhism. Even Vallee Poussin, the 
eloquent advocate of the theory that ASoka was a 
Buddhist, has to make the following observation in this - 
connection: “On voit mal, en des temps moins anciens, 
un. bouddhiste convaincu favoriser d’aussi mauvaris 
religieux que les Ajivikas, meme pour raison d’Etat.’’® 

s 

(2) That the inscriptions of Aiioka do not ipso 
facto suggest his proselsdism to the Buddhist faith is 
evidenced by the fact that he equally honoured the 
Nigaptthas or Nirgranthas who were another dissenting 
sect of the Hindus.'* We know from references in the 
Buddhist Pitakas that the Nigan.thas were a sect hostile 
to the Buddhists. It would appear that Nigap^a 
N§taputta, the founder of the Jaina sect, was an oppo- 
nent of Gotama the Buddha and hence one of his 
contemporaries.® 

According to the Jaina scriptures, the Jaina clergy 
wmt by the name of Niganthas.® In the opinion of 
Biihler, the term in the inscriptions of A§oka has 
reference to the Jaina monks and nunss'^ If we can 


iSee B'aiabar Hill Inscript, and also Pillar Edict Vl-VU. 
For the use of the term under various designations see B. M. 
Barua’s article ‘Ajiviha-what it means’ in the Annals of Bhan- 
darhar Institute, Vol. Vin, Part 11, pp, 186-188. 

. ®In. Ant., Vol. XX, p. 361f. 

® L’I«de Aux^ Temps Des Mmryas, p. 126. 

* P. E. VI. 

sjn Am., Vol. 7, p. 146: also I, p. 160. 

* See Kalpasutro, suira, 130. 

Ep. Ind., n, p. 272. - ■ 
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believe the references in Buddhist canons, then there is 
strong reason for the theory that the Nirgranthas were 
members of the early Jaina church.^ This position of 
extending the royal patronage to the Jaina sect which 
looked upon Buddhism as arrival faith, and which 
ignored it by taking no notice of it in any of its old 
• Jaina mtras, is irreconcilable with the theory of ASoka 
being a Buddhist.^ 

(3) Professor H. H. Wilson draws our attention 
to “the total omission of any allusion to Buddha him- 
self by any of his appellations, Sugata, Tathagata, 
Gautama, Sakya, or Sakyasinha, all which occur 
repeatedly in the Buddhist writings, both of Tibet and 
of Ceylon, and which the Saranath Buddhist inscrip- 
tion proves it was not unusual to allude to in the sculp- 
tured inscriptions of that religion. Neither is there 
any allusion to his family, or to any of his early disciples, 
or to any of the Bodhisatwas, who are sufficiently 
conspicuous in the Kahgyur and Mahawanso, nor does 
any hint occur of Stupas, Vihars, or Caityas, or of the 
Bodhi, or Bo tree, — everywhere else so frequently 
adverted to. Neither do we find anything that can be 
regarded as peculiarly Buddhist doctrines, for the moral 
duties inculcated are the same that are enjoyed by 
Brahmanical writings, and there is at least one duty 
enforced which it is very difficult to reconcile with the 
spirit of Buddhism; reverence for, or rather the service 
of (suhusha) the Brahmans.”® 

(4) The last but not the least were the Brahmans 
who were the recipients of honour and regard from 

^ In. Ant, Vol. 9, p. 161. 

^See preface, p. 7 Jacobi’s ed.x)f the Ayaram^a siitta, 
P'T S. 

■ ‘s J.R.A.S., xn, pp. 240-1, 
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A^oka.^ Even the MaJvavamsa which attributes many 
a Buddhist building to the munificence of Asoka,^ states 
that A^oka followed his father in bestowing gifts on the 
Brahmans. The Rdjataranginl places on record many 
a Brahmanical temple ^d even Jaina buildings to the 
credit of the same monarch.® Added to this is the evi- 
dence of the Dipavamsa^ which clearly makes out that 
Buddhism was not his original faith. His interest in 
the w^are of the other castes and orders like the 
Ibhyas or Vai^yas, ascetics and householders is un- 
bounded.® His alleged denunciation of rituals said to 
be contained in the IX Rock-Edict is meaningless. 
For, does he not say ‘se katavi cheva kho maihgale/ 
meaning that ceremonies needs be practised. What he 
drives at here is that mere karma will bear httle fruit. 
One must aim at the substance and not at the shadow. 
So practice of virtues (Mstacdram) is more fruitful. 
From these and other evidences it is impossible to escape 
the conclusion that A^oka held catholic views about 
religion and was an extremely tolerant monarch. His 
was universal toleration regardless of sects and creeds. 

In fact he, realised that doctrine as one of the proximate 
ends of the state.® 


rt, * e^tamination leads us to the conclusion 

that he could not have been a Buddhist. The next 
qu^on that remains to be answered is what was his 
The following facts which are cat^orically 

was Brahmanical Ihnduism to the very end of his days. 

Ri-v. 

®RJE. V. ‘ 

*Cf. Edmand Hardy, Koaw Afofce, 32.33, 
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(1) AiSoka encouraged exhibitions of representa- 
tions of the celestials and deities peculiar to Hinduism. 
These are quite in tune with the recommendations of 
the Kautallya. It may be noted that early Buddhism 
did not believe in idolatry but actually discarded it. 

(2) A^oka pursued finnly the principle of reli- 
gious neutrality accompanied by a spirit of universal 
toleration, an element foreign to the rival sects and 
especially the dissenting sects.^ 

(3) In more than one place A§oka has repeatedly 
mentioned that the reward for the practice oi dharma 
was the enjosrment bf a life of heavenly bliss. Belief 
in, and attainment of, heaven are foreign to the 
Buddhist philosophy. 

(4) Non-injury to creatures emphasised by the 
Emperor is as much Brahmanical as Jaina or even 
Buddhist. Aioka's ahimm was not of the rigid type 
pecidiar to the Jaina prescriptions. For, the practice 
of slaughtering animals for the royal kitchen was con- 
tinued. It is more in accord with the epic notions of 
ahimm where it is characterised as paramo dharmah. 
The recognition of this principle is admitted by 'the 
TJpanisads and the early Dharmasutras as well.® 

(5) ASoka makes no mention whatsoever of the 
Buddhist notion of nirvdiu^ and the nirvanic annihila- 
tion which is the fundamental characteristic of the Bud- 
dhist faith. In this respect the inscriptions of Aioka 
do, not only, not conform to the prescriptions of the 
Dhammapada but differ from them widely. The key- 

^ Cf. Kem, Op. cit., p. 112. 

2 Wilson, J.R.A.S., XII, pp. 238-240. 

3 C.H.I., I, p. 505. 

M 37 
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note of the Dhammapada is the doctrine of nirvana} 
Hence the remarks of Vallee Poussin can hardly be 
accepted: “Le bouddhisme d’Ai§oka, en effect, respire 
Tatmosphere des textes qui, pour diverses raisons, sont 
consideres comme les plus archaiques, Dhammapada, 
Suttanipata, (dont des mor ceaux sont problement 
nommes a Bhabra) As already shown the reference 
to svarga is made in the edicts on more than one occa- 
sion. The concept of nirv&nu is such as it does not 
lead to any enjoyment or happiness after life. But the 
concept of heaven does imply all this. 

(6) A scholar of the standing of Hultzsch who 
is disposed to believe Anoka’s faith in Bud dhism admits 
that “the lists of evil passions and dispositions do not 
tally with the asavas and hilesas of the Buddhists/^ 
These agree with the Hindu notions and beliefs, ‘about 
the reward of human actions.’ 

(7) A§oka makes a significant statement which 
funushes a clue as to the profession of his faith. He 
says that his predecessors engaged themselves in the 
spreading and propagating of the dharma to which he 
wedded himself.^ But their efforts did not prove very 
much of a success in that direction. His predecessors 
were Candragupta and Bindusara. There is not even 
a legendary account to testify to their attachment to 
Buddlusm. This more than anything else goes to prove 
Aioka’s faith in the savatana dharma of the Hindus. 
At least there is no implication here of any reference to 


*P. 125. 

P. Temp, Dm 

^Corpus, Intro., p. 52, 

^PJ!, VH. 
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the Buddhist dharma. According to Fleet it is the 
ordinary dharma of the Hindu kings and he bases his 
conclusion on the authority of the Mdnavadharmch 
iastra} 

(8) According to Bhandarkar, the six constitu- 
ents of the true Dharma addressed to the Sahgha in 
the Calcutta Bairat Edict show that “his (Anoka’s) 
mind was ravished not by the rituahstic or metaphysical 
elements of Buddhism, but ralher by the fundamentals 
of that religion, or for the matter of that, any religion. 
He was fascinated not by any specification of rules and 
regulations to be observed externally and mechanically, 
but rather what constitutes and conduces to real inner 
growth.”* 

(9) Next we have to consider the term Deuanam- 
priya, a title assumed by kings other than Asoka as well. 
It was the title of Candragupta Maurya. It is contended 
that ‘Deva’ refers to the Jaina deity, and the title ‘be- 
loved of the Gods’ is taken to be a profession of the 
Jaina faith. If this were so ASoka’s faith in Buddhism 
becomes a m37th, for, die term occurs in several of the 
Rock and Pillar Edicts. It is a title borne by Da§a- 
ratha, grandson of A§oka.* In fact the R.E. VII (Kalsx 
and Mansehra) shows that Asioka’s predecessors also 
bore the same title. In the Dipavamsa it is an attribute 
of Tissa, king of Ceylon and a contemporary of ASoka. 
A century later Patanjali uses it as a honorific and also 
in the ironical sense of a fool. But in the Harsacarita 
Bana uses it as an honorific.^ At the best the title 

1 See J.R.AS., p. 491. 

^ASoka, pp. 88-89. 

®See Nagarjuni Hill Cave Inscriptions. 

^ See Intro,, Corpus, p. XXIX. 
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does not warrant Asoka’s profession of the Buddhist 
faith. 


ASOKA AND THE THIRD COUNCIL 


(10) Similar to the legends which have grown 
around the three Tamil Academies (!§angam) of the 
Tamil literary tradition, the Buddhist tradition speaks 
of three Councils summoned at different times to settle 
the disputed points about the dharma. There is a tradi- 
tion that a Council (perhaps the fourth) was held 
under the patronage of king Kaniska. The Ceylonese 
version is silent on this and maintains the Council of 
A^oka as the third and the last. In a similar manner 
the Buddhists of Northern India, not to speak of Tibet 
and China, do not mention anything about the third 
Council and refer to the Council of Kanj^ka as the 
third and the last. Thus there is a conflict of opinion 
among the Buddhists themselves as regards the so- 
called Third and Fourth Councils. EyaTnining the 
historical character of the First Council Prof. Oldenberg 
has made the remark that it was pure invention and 
not history.! Considering the disagreement of the 
varying accounts with regard to the Second Council 
Kem held that it was dogmatic fiction.® Judged by 
m^em criticd standards we have to conclude that 
whoever a aspute arose as to the discipline or the 
doctnne, the leading monks met together and came to 
some agreement. Not only three or four but a good 

W been held and “later traditions have 
jumbled them all up into one story”, and fathered every 

Texts/ Yol. r, p, 26 . 

*Hi«toire du BavddMfm^, Yol n. p. 390 . 
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one of them invariably to a great monarch like Aioka 
or Kaniska. Confining ourselves to the Third Council, 
it is mentioned by the Dvpaviamsa and the Mah&vamsa 
and referred to by Bvddhaghosa in his introduction to 
Saniantapasadika} 

■ The Ceylonese Chronicles which are the primary 
authority or rather the sole authority for this tradition, 
with the exception of a single reference in Buddha- 
ghosa’s writings, have it that a great Council was held 
under the patronage of Aioka in his capital city. 
Briefly the story is as follows: — The Buddhist monas- 
teries were flooded by a large number of people belong- 
ing to different heretical sects who practised their own 
doctrines in the name of the Buddha. Consequently 
the Buddhist monks had to discontinue for seven years 
the uposatha and pamirana ceremonies. On re- 
presentation to the king, who was then A§oka, he sent 
on ihe advice of the Bhikkus, for Tissa Moggaliputta, 
an eminent Bhikku of the time. With him in an open 
assembly summoned by Aioka it was resolved that the 
Vibhajja doctrine was not rmacceptable to the teachings 
of the Buddha. 

Dr. R. C. Majumdar justly remarks®: “The story 
stands self-condemned. It is impossible to hold that 
thousands of heretics entered into the swhgha and were 
not detected for years; that the upo$atha ceremony was 
stopped for seven years even in his own ardma in 
Bataliputra and A^[oka did not know anything of it till 
at the end of that long period; and lastly that the name 


VH, p. 34-fl; Mahd., Ch. V; Yinaya Texts, Ed. 
Oldenberg, Vol. HI, p. 306-£E. 

® Buddhistic Stttdies, pp. 26-72, ed. B. C. Law (Cal. 1931) . 
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and fame of such a great Arhat as Tissa Moggaliputta is 
represented to be, could possibly remain unknown to 
ASoka till the 18th year of his coronation.”^ 

In addition to the above, other arguments which go 
to disprove the authenticity of this tradition can be cate- 
gorically stated.® 

1. The accounts are a jumble of myth, the mira- 
culous elements predominating. 


2, If the tradition has any basis the original canon 
must have been in Magadln, the vernacular of ASoka’s 
capital. What we have on the other band is the 
Ceylonese Pali canon which was reduced to writing 
some centuries after A^oka. Whether the rendering in 
Pali was from the original Magadhi we cannot say for 
certain. 


3. According to Professor Poussin ‘the apostolic 
or conciliar origin of the (thhidhaTtna is a pious fraud*. 
For, all the schools except those of the Vibhajjav§dins 
and of the Sarvastivadins, approve of two baskets — 
vinaya and sutta pipikas. 

Council was at the most a sectarian as- 
sembly of the Vibhajja^dins, perhaps to get their 
doctrines approved. 


5. There is no reference to it in the ChuUavagga. 
about A6oka does not say anything about this Council. 


-Buddhistic jSftudies^ p. 67 . 

of LiteroMre 

to BudfelaS Council.. 
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7. Last but not least is that a Comcil held under 
the patronage of Aloka, it is reasonable to assume, 
would be mentioned in his inscriptions. According to 
Farquhar ‘his silence thus suggests a serious doubt about 
the whole tradition.’ 

THE EVIDENCE OF ARCHAEOLOGY 

(11) Literary and inscriptioned evidence has led 
us to the conclusion that Ai^oka’s faith was not Bud- 
dhism as is the current view. This is further supported 
by the testimony of archaeology. As this has been 
examined fully elsewhere,^ it is enough to point out here 
the main lines of argument adduced in support of om 
theory. Tradition records that A^oka was a great 
builder of qjties, sthpas and pillars. This is corrobo- 
rated by the records of the Chinese travellers Fa-hien 
and Hiuen Tsiang. While Fa-hien noticed six pillars® 
of ASoka, Hiuen Tsiang saw as many as fifteen.® But 
of these only five can be identified with the existing 
monuments. But pillars which find no mention in these 
records are now discovered, as for example, the 
Lauriya-Araraj pillar with no capital and the Lauriya- 
Nandangarh pillar, its capital being bell shaped “with 
a circular abacus supporting the statue of a lion facing 
the north. Even among the few identified with those 
mentioned by the Chinese travellers, there is some 
discrepancy. For instance, the pillar at Samath 
measures in height just half of what has been attributed 
to it by Hiuen Tsiang.® 

^ See for a full discussion of the subject author’s paper in 
the Journal of Oriental Research, Madras, Yol. V, Pt. in, pp. 
267-281. 

^Legge’s trans., p. 80. 

3 Watters I. 344 and 383, H. 5, 6, 28 ch. 

*Ar. Rep. Vol. I, pp. 67-73. 

®See Ar. Sur. Rep., 1904-5, p. 69: Watters, II 50; Beal, 
Buddhist Records, Vol. II, p. 46. 
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Most of ifie monuments pre-Asokan ^ 

It would appear further untenable to assume tJiat 
Asoka set up pillars at different places for inscribing 
his edicts. It would be more reasonable to hold that 
these monuments stood long before A§oka, and served 
convenient material for the Emperor to record his 
inscriptions so as to give an element of permanence to 
the record of his achievements. This is evident from 
his own words. He says that he enlarged to twice ite 
size the stupa of Konahamana.^ In another place he 
sasrs that he caused his records to be inscribed wherever 
pillars of stone existed in his Empire.® 


Asoka’s monuments 

■nk 

In brief, the following monuments are attributed 
to Aioka by modem archaeological research: — 

(1) The stQpa at Sanci. 

(2) The stQpa at Bharhut. 

(3) The mlarging of the stupa of Konakamana. 

(4) Elrecting three sets of caves in the Barabar 
Hills. 


(5) Four uninscribed pillars— tiiose at RampQrva 
with buU capital, Sahkisa with elephant capital, 
B^hra (Vai6§li) with. Hon capital, and Ko§am 
(K a iU&a m bi) with no capital. 


^ <6) Other so-called Aiokan pillars containing his 

m^o^om are those discovered at Topra, Meerut, 
Lauyiya-Araraj, LaunyS-Nandangarh, Ram- 
Pam, Safid, Samath, Rummindei, and Nigliva. 


Sagar Pillar, Corpus, p. 165. 
pp. Pillar Edict VII, 
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Animal capitals 

To a student of Aioka’s religion the animal capitals 
are far more important than the pillars themselves. 
Discussing this, V. A. Smith arrives at the following 
, results: 

of lion, 
of elephant, 
of bull, 
of horse, 
of wheel, 
of Garu^. 
of man. 

of four lions back to. back. 

Of them, the lion, the elephant, the bull and the 
horse are explained as the riding animals of the guar- 
dian deities of the four quarters. These are VaiSra- 
vana, or Kubera with the lion on the north; Dhrtara^itra 
with the elephant on the east, VirQdlia with horse on 
the south and Virupak§a with the bull on the west.^ 

Prom these Dr. Smith formulates the theory of 
the universality of the church, ‘the congregation from 
the four quarters, present and absent’, adding that the 
niunber four has some mystic significance, and that the 
selection of the symbol was influenced in some cases 
by the origin of monks. There is nothing impossible 
in that some of these animals are the vahanas of the 
guardians of the four quarters, or the dikpdlas of 
Sanskrit literature.® There is no mystic significance 
about the number foxir, as more than four riding 
a n i ma l s crown the various capitals of these pillars. In 
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^Z.D.M.G., Vol. LXV, pp. 221-240. 

^Sahdakalpadruma, p. 709, and Manas&ra, Ch. T^XTt and 
LXin. 
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the light of tlie references occurring in the Vedic litera- 
ture about these animals, it was argued that there is no 
foundation for the theory of the universality of the 
church as V. A. Smith wotild have it. ^ These pre- 
ASokan pillars with animal capitals were pillars of 
victory, planted as memorials by the ancient kings of 
India of whom we have unfortunately no record, the . 
images of the capital representing the emblem of their 
ensign, symbolical of the objects of their worship. 

Mr. R. P. Chanda points out that the Mauryan pil- 
lars were primarily intended for worship.^ Perhaps 
the pillar cult is as old as the chalcolithic period in the 
Indus valley.® That the choice of the symbol was due 
to the influence exerted by the origin or nationality of 
the monks of an adjoining monastery has no basis in 
fact. According to this assumption all the pillars in 
the north must possess the lion on their tops, in the 
east the elephant, in the south the horse, and in the 
west the bull. But the extant pillars do not conform 
to any such systmn. It is a historical fact that ASoka 
did not erect most of them and hence was not responsi- 
ble for the arrangement which we attribute to-day to 
. him. It is therefore far from correct to say that 
these monuments were intended by the Emperor to 
perpetuate the memory of the Buddha. An attempt has 
been made without much success to explain the symbols 
of the figme of a man on one of the monuments, of the 
Brahmani geese on the Lauriya-Nandangarh pillar, and 
of the bell capital.^ 


1 Sabdakalpttdruma, pp. 167-7. 

2 Memoirs of Ar. Sur. of India, No. 34, pp. 31-33. 

3 Ibid., No. 41, p. 35. 

^See A. K. Coomaraswazoi’s article on the Origm of the 
Lotus (,so-ccMed BeU) capital in Ind. His. Q., Vol. No. IL 
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To conclude, the fact that Aioka enlarged the 
stQpa sacred to Konakamana whom orthodox Buddhism 
would style as heretic, and also the fact that three 
caves were erected in the Barabar Hills for the Ajivikas, 
the rival sect of the Buddhists, are sufficient to tell the 
true tale, viz.^ that the Emperor had the same amount 
of sympathy which he had for Buddhism, for other sects 
as well, which were to all intents and purposes its rivals. 
It is quite obvious that the extant monuments eloquently 
voice forth the catholicity of his religious views, the 
most wonderful and the best relieving feature of the 
Hindu religion. It is not easy to believe that such 
ferocious animals as the lion and elephant symbolise the 
Buddha himself, the enlightened sage of Kapilavastu. 
Neither the monuments nor the animal symbolism can 
carry home the conviction and decide the leanings of 
the Emperor towards Buddhism. 

Conclusion 

These are some of the weighty arguments which 
tend to negative the position of ASoka’s personal faith 
in Buddhism. They are positive in establishing the 
indisputable fact that A^oka was a follower of the 
dharma of his predecessors. In the face of the inscrip- 
tions of the period and the monuments of the age which 
throw much light bn the question there is no use in 
depending merely on the Buddhist chronicles. An 
intelligent and impartial interpretation of the Edicts 
cannot but prove conclusively the fact that ASoka 
“remained Hindu and Brahmanical tiU the end of his 
days.”i 


iR. Heras, Vol. 17, p. 276. 
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THE AUTHENTICITY OF THE KAUTALIYA 

As iihe authenticity of the Arthasdstra has been 
questioned by scholars of standing like Professors 
Keity and Wintemitz,® we propose to examine some of 
the arguments advanced by them in support of their 
theory with a view to demonstrate their inconclusive- 
ness. 

(1) Dr. Wintemitz refers® to the verse in which 
Kautalya says that he had taken the kingdom from the 
Nandas and remarks that the real minister would not 
have written such words in a book written by the order 
of or intended for his king, for it could not have been 
very pleasing to the king. The verse imder reference 
is a piece of internal evidence which goes to confirm the 
traditional story in the Puranas of ICautalya’s part in 
the revolution which resxdted in the overthrow of the 
ruling Nanda dynasty of Magadha and the establish- 
ment of the Mauryan dynasty. 

This verse is, therefore, valuable as it demonstrates 
beyond all doubt that the writer of the extant work of 
the Arthasastra is the same Kautalya who had contri- 
buted not a little to the overihrowing of the old dynasty 
and to the founding of the new dynasty. Without this 
verse which is indeed significant the iwork wiU not 

^ A History of Sanskrit Literature, p. 458-fi. 

'^Some Problems of Indian Literature, p. 82-ff. (Cal. Uni., 
1925). 

^Ibid., p. 96. 

yena Sastram ca Sastram ca nandaraja gatg ca hhuh | 

amai^oddhrlanyiiu tena Sastramidam kptam 1 1 
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appeal to us as the accredited writing of the first 
Mauryan Chancellor. The objection that it is a thing 
not likely to have been pleasing to the king is no argu- 
ment. Kaut^ya will not stand to lose by writing thus. 
There is a baseless version that Candragupta was not a 
K^atriya but of a mixed caste. Granting that he was 
a Ksatriya, a true Ksatriya monarch of ancient days 
would not unduly take on himself the creidit which 
legitimately belonged to others. And if it were a fact 
that Kautalya took up arms openly against the reigning 
dynasty and helped the succeeding dynasty in securing 
the throne there is no reason for the king to feel dis- 
pleased at such a statement. 

Dr. Wintemitz translates the verse as follows: — 
“This text-book has been composed by him, who quickjy 
and impatiently raised the Arthaadstra (from former 
imperfect text-books) passed his sword and took the 
earth that had passed to the Nandas^ (out of their 
hands).” We can have it translated thus: “This 
treatise was written by him by whom the Sastras (not 
necessarily the Artha^astra) , the science of weapons 
and the earth that had passed to the Nanda kings were 
soon and in jealous anger raised aloft.” According to 
V. A. Smith the Nanda king who was deposed and slain 
by Candragupta was of low caste and a heretic hostile 
to the Brahmapas and the K§atriyas.^ He further 
remarks that the nine Nandas were considered to be 
u^oly persons unworthy of inclusion in orthodox 
I^du annals”. Then it is clear that during the period 
of the Nandas ^t both the iostros of the Brahmanical 
science ^d % Rostra or the Ksatriya science, were in a 


® Oacfc^ p, S7. 
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neglected and decadent condition. This receives corro- 
boration from the A§okan Edicts where Aioka expresses 
in certain places the neglect of certain institutions and 
the practice of some aspects of dharma by his predeces- 
sors. The elevation to the throne of an orthodox king 
like Candragupta led automatically to the elevation of 
both the sastra and the sastra. Kautalya who could 
have played no mean part in bringing about this happy 
consummation, has expressed in this verse his contempt 
for the Nahdas and his relief at the succession of 
Candragupta. He compliments the king by compliment- 
ing himself. The verse is then a visible expression, by 
Kautalya, of his satisfaction at the new state of affairs 
in the kingdom with .Candragupta at its head. And 
rightly Professor Jacobi reads into these lines “the proud 
self-consciousness of a great statesman of the Indian 
Bismarck”^ as he calls Kautalya. 

(2) There is another statement^ as explicit as this 
which mentions that the work was mainly intended for 
his king (Narendra). Why he felt called upon to 
undertake this arduous task can be easily explained. 
Previous to the epoch of the Nandas and the Mauryas 
we have not definitely alighted upon any historical 
groxmd. If we are going to believe tradition once again, 
there were a number of short-lived dynasties coming 
and going, commencing with Pariksit. In these centuries 
apparently a number of Arthasdstra teachers and also 
schools sprang up in the land, and each teacher or fol- 


isee IV, Pt. II, pp. 111-12: Meyer, Kau. Artha. 

Einleitiuig, pp. 23-24. Contra E. H. Johnston: Studies in the 
Arthasdstra of Kaupilya, J.RA.S., Jan. 1929. 

2 Kautilyena Narendrarthe Sasanasya Vidhihkirtab 1 1 
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lower of a certain school was pushing forward his or its 
own theory of the state and administration. Kautalya 
mentions twdve writers on polity who were all his 
predecessors. He could not afford, to neglect them. 

He often refers to their views either to refute, or to 
accept them. Kautalya’s mission was, it would appear, 
to critically examine the floating theories on polity as ' 
beflts the statesman at the helm of affairs in a great 
empire, and strike at some definite proposals conducive 
to the good government of the state, and yet in accord- 
ance with the traditions of the land.^ The Narendra 
who was no other than Candragupta Maurya must^ 
have been pleased with the work, for something definite ' 
was presented to him to follow, and by following, which 
he could have the supreme satisfaction of being able to .. 
administer the land on right lines. 

(3) Another argument is that the contents of the 
Arthasastra do not justify the assumption that it is not 
the work of a statesman but only of a Pandit.* 

From the contents of the work it is imthinVablp 
that the hand of the statesman is not present in it. Dr. 
Wintemitz has taken pains to select one or two passages 
wherein Kautalya has loosely expressed his views, and 
on the stroigth of sudi slender basis, he dismisses the 
author as a mere Pandit.® No one can deny for a moment 
that there are some places where Kautalya is not defi- 
nite or ^sertiye. It is probable that in these particu- 
lars he was hot quite convinced of the prevailing 
opinions; still expediency might have dictated such a 

^In. Ant, (1918), p. 55. 

® JoHy ed., Intro., p. 44. 

®Op. cit,,p. 97. 
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policy under certain circumstances. In such places he 
could have subordinated his opinion to that of others. 
Apart from this any other construction cannot be placed 
on the so-called weak points in the treatise. But at the 
same time it is pertinent to remark that there is much 
truth in the statement that it is the work of a Pandit. 

. And who is a Pandit? He who is deeply versed in a 
science or sciences is a Pandit. If Kautalya had not 
established his reputation as a great author on the 
science of a dmin istration, viz., statecraft, no one would 
seriously think of his work or attach any value to it. 
The king would not have ordered a layman to write for 
him a manual on statecraft. 


Further only the highly learned Pandits occupied 
superior positions in the government as ministers, coun- 
cillors, judges, etc. If Kautalya had not been a Pandit 
he would have been unworthy to hold the Chancellor- 
ship of a new government which indeed involved 
serious responsibilities. The fact was that in ancient 
times the high class Pandits (the iistos and 
viMstas of the DhannaMstra literature) carried 
on the civil administration of the realm while 
the military administration was conducted by the 
Ksatriya monarch. This does not mean that there was 
a cut and dried military or civil depzirtment which only 
this class or that class could monopolise. The depart- 
ments were interdependent and by co-operation every- 
thing went on smoothly. Examples of Pandits who had 
been the soul of administration from both traditional 
and historical accounts are not wanting. There is the 
tradition of Vasi^tha, the Purohita of king Daiaratha. 
Here the king did not take the initiative in any affair 
M39 
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without previous consultation with and advice of his 
Guru and friraid Vasi?^. 

In mediaeval times we know of Vidyaranya, the 
minister of the Vijayanagar Emperor, Bukka. He was 
also known as Madhavacarya, the worthy brother of the 
worthy Sayana, the cdebrated commentator of the 
Vedas. As there was another minister by name 
Madhava we can appropriately call him Madhava 
Vidyaranya.^ This Vidyaranya was both a Pandit and 
a statesman. The Brhat-Katha informs us that Katya- 
yana, the famous jurist, was a minister of the Nanda 
kings. So late as the 17th century we find a Pandit 
Govinda IMksita as the minister of the Tanjore kings. 
These were Pandit-statesmen, or statesmen-pandits who 
have gloriously adorned many an enviable station in 
many Hindu states. 

Under this category comes Kautalya. He was a 
Pandit of a rare order as also a keen statesman. If 
he were a mere Pandit he would not have cared for 
the opinions or the theories of his predecessors. He 
woiild give us a new work completely original wherein 
controversial theories would have been rigidly excluded. 
For example treatises on similar subjects like the iSukra- 
nttMra or Bdrhaspatyamstra do not at all discuss the 
opinions of their predecessors, much less contemporary 
views. Rarely do they mention even the names of 
su^i treatises. But by discussing other views with the 
rare and attention which they deserve, Kautalya shows 
him^ more than a Pandit, and since he was 
wife ^ practical administration of the land we can 
ran him a Pandit-statesmmi. If in a few places he 

^ S. K, Aiyangar, S<mrces of Vijayanagar History, pp. 2-3, 
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has shown himself a Pandit, in many places he shows 
himself a statesman. 

There is no need to call attention to these special 
passages. But a reference may be made to a statement 
of Dr. Jolly himself who remarks that Kautalya must 
have been “an oflficial in a state of medium size where 
he had obtained insight into the working of the admi- 
nistration.”^ This means that the German scholar is 
prepared to grant that Kautalya possessed an intimate 
or first hand knowledge as regards the different methods 
of working an administration. If it could be conceded 
that he was an official, it strengthens the position whidb 
we have taken that he was more than a mere Pandit. 
Tradition affirms that he was an official of much more 
importance, viz., the Chief Minister. No purpose is 
served by denying a fact, and the fact was that Kautalya 
was the Chancellor of Candragupta. E. H. Johnston 
remarks: “If it is wrong on the one hand to read into 
it (the ArthaMstra) the ideas of a great statesman or a 
deep political thinker, on the otixer hand half its value 
is missed by treating it as the pedantic theorisings of a 
Pandit.”^ Later on^ Johnston shows how Kautals^a is 
profoundly practical in his prescriptions. Suffice it to 
say here that statesmen in ancient India were generally 
from the Pandit’s class though particular instances of 
statesmen from other classes are not lacking. 

(4) It is argued again that the discussions in the 
ArthaMstra generally end by stating the author’s 


^ Op- cit., p. 47. 
^J.RA.S., 1929, p. 89. 
^ Ibid., p. 101. 
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opinion with the words: “Iti Kautalya^i ^ We 

generally find this mention of the name of the teacher 
in texts emanating from schools, e.g., Jainxini in, the 
Purvamlmamsa Sutra, Badarayana in the V edanta 
Sutra, Baudhayana in the Baudhdyana-Dharmasdstra. 
But Patanjali does not state his opinion by saying “Iti 
Patanjali.” Much is made of the expressions “Iti 
Kautalyah” and “neti Kautalyah” which occur as many 
as 72 times in the work. To an ordinary Sanskrit 
Pandit in India the phrase connotes no special signi- 
ficance. It is usually taken for granted that such 
works, where expressions like “Iti Kautalyah,” “Iti 
Baudhayanah,” etc. occur, are the works ascribed to 
these authors. The attribution to schools will not find 
favour with an orthodox Pandit. One could not divine 
reasons for supposing that Jaimini’s Purvamzmdmsa 
Sutra, Badarayana’s Vedanta Sutra or Baudhayana’s 
Dharmasutra belong to schools and not to individual 
authors. Not that we do not accept any school as such. 
But it is more reeisonable to assume that originally a 
certain Jaimini or Badarayana flourished and pro- 
pounded certain doctrines which were accepted and 
followed by their devoted disciples. To-day while one 
Hindu follows Apastamba his neighbour follows Bau- 
dhayana. This means that the former belongs to 
the Apastamba school while the latter is of the Baudha- 
yansL school. 


What is the underlying idea? Originally when 
Apastamba propounded his theory it appealed to certain 


, . . ^ 131-33. See Keith, History, of Sans. 

4M; piebrandt, Uber das Kant. stu%en, p 10. 
Effiela^dt, uher die Aufauge de indischen dramas p 17 
(Munchen. 1914). contra Jacobi, Ind. Ant, 
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members of the community. They followed them and 
then their descendants. Thus the school automatically 
came into being. But it may be asked, how could we 
explain the peculiar use of “Iti Kautalyat,” “Iti Bau- 
dhayanah” in certain works, and its absence in other 
books like Patanjali’s Mahahhdsya? The answer is 
simple. In India literature is broadly classified into 
two heads, the sutra and the bhdsya. The sutra is an 
original work composed by master minds on a certain 
subject or subjects. It may be philosophy, theology, 
or any secular science. The sutras hi 

themselves are a strenuous reading and especially so, 
when they deal with abstruse and technical sciences. It 
was not possible for aU persons to grasp them. Hence 
interpreters came into being. Their works were 
hhdsyas or interpretations of the sutras in popular style. 
The sutrakaras generally — ^there are also exceptions, — 
used the phrase “Iti Baudhayana^lh”, etc., meaning there- 
by that that was their final conclusion. On the other 
hand a hhd^dkdra could not speak with such definite- 
ness. For, oftentimes, more than one interpretation 
may be placed upon a certain phrase or passage. It 
depends to a large extent on the ingenuity of the writer. 
Some interpretations might be ingenious but could not 
win general approval. Therefore, the hhd^ydkaras 
are justified in omitting their names. 


In the light of this can we still maintain that 
the expression “Iti Kautalyah” is a serious argument 
against the authenticity of the work? We cannot fol- 
low Prof. Keith when he advances the argument that 
imder the explanation of the term apadesa in the last 
book of the Arthasasitra is cited one of Kautalya’s sen- 
tences from which the prima facie conclusion is that 
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Kautalya is cited as an authority and not as the author.^ 
The passage is as follows: — 

sukha grahanavijneyam tatvartha padaniScitam j 

Kautalyena krtam Sastram vimuktagranthavis- 
taram || 

This science has been composed by Kautalya, easily 
understandable, correct in the exposition of truth and 
in the use of words, and all free from errors. 
J. J. Meyer in his translation of the Artlnasastra fur- 
nishes a convincing reply.* Based as it is on old works 
‘every sutra having original opinion of the author 
necessarily became apadesa\ It is a commonplace 
practice m India to give the author’s name in his works.* 
Jacobi’s observations are to the point; “The agreement 
obtaining between the words of Kautilya and the 
character of his work, and the personality that charac- 
terises them would be difficult to understand, if those 
were not the very words of the author, A later writer 
who wanted to palm off his own lucubration of that 
of his school on the name of the famous statesman, 
would surely have faltered somewhere. From this 
view-point the higher criticism must acknowledge the 
authenticity of the Kautiliya.”^ 

(5) ‘The ve^ry name BZau^ya— never called 
Capakya and only once Vi§nugupfa raises great 
doubts.’ For, Kautilya means ‘crookedness’, ‘falsehood’, 
etc. It is unlikely that a mmister ^ould style biTnat^If 
Mr, Crooked’ or ‘Crookedness personified’.® 

iHistofy 6f Literature, T>. 459. 

^-P. SSSj-rt. 

^ HinAu Pdlity^[p. 2X1. 

^ Ind. Anf., 1918, p. 194. 

^ 98 and 99. 
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There has been a war of words about the name 
Kautalya. Some manuscripts contain the word Kau- 
itilya while others Kautalya. The edito princeps Shama 
Sastri and JoUy^ used Kautilya, while the editor of the 
Trivandrum edition, Ganapati Sastri used Klautalya. 
It is asked whether a minister would style himself 
Kautilya meaning “Mr. Crooked” or “Crookedness per- 
sonified”. Granting that it is Kautilya, such nicknames 
are not imcommon in ancient India. Mention may be 
made of a few; Vatavyadhi (the wind-diseased) is no 
other than Uddhava, a relative of Kr^a according to 
the Puranas. Pi^xma (tale-bearer) is another name for 
the sage Narada; this is also the name of the Brahman 
minister of king Du§yanta according to Kalidasa’s 
Sakuntald. Kaimapadanta (the teeth of the Bak^a- 
sas) is identified with Indra, the God of Heaven. 
When one minister can style himself as Piiuna, why 
not another as Kautilya ? What we wish to point out 
for the sake of argument is that after all there is nothing 
in the name. To advance such feeble argximents with 
regard to the name of the author, demonstrates their 
weakness in all nakedness. 

There is, however, another reading of Kau^ya 
which may be adopted with advantage and which may 
silence aU controversy so far as ibis particular topic 
goes. Not only is there the authority of the manuscripts 
for this but also there is inscriptional evidence besides 
lexicographical. Ganapati Sastri says that the term 
Kautilya is certainly a misnomer. For, neither the term 
Kautilya nor its root Kutila as explained in the Nigharir 

^ We hear to-day names like Stone, Fox, etc., in the west- 
ern coxmtries. Suppose Ihere is a Lord Stone, or a Baron . E^ox 
zefared to in literature, could a future generation ask a baron 
or noble -style hiinself Stone and Fox? 
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iua as Gotrarsi and crooked. On the other hand the 
word Kutala is mentioned by Kesavasvamin in his 
NdndHhurTiuvasamksepa as meaning both Gotrar§i and 
an ornament. 

“ 3% Sff: I 

?nT^f^w=sif 11 ” 

It is then obvious that the name is derived from 
the root Kutala. If it is granted that the patronymic 
is Kutala then we cannot grammatically derive Kautilya 
but only Kutalya.^ Secondly, there is the testimony 
which bears out the fact that all the manuscripts of the 
text and the commentaries relating to the same invari- 
ably contain the expression Kautalya and not Kau- 
itilya. It is difficult to understand how Indian and 
European scholars have failed to notice this in handling 

^ In the Gotrapravaranibandhakadamha (Mysore Govern- 
ment Orient Series, 1900, pp. 32 and 161) the term Kautalya 
occurs as a gotra name in two different places. The pravaras 
mentioned in the first reference are Bhargava, Vitahavya and 
Savedasa, and the pravaras mentioned in the second reference 
are Gautama, Bharadvaja and Anghrasa. Thus Ihe pravaras 
for the two Kautalyas occurring in different places are dif- 
ferent; and it is impossible to decide whether these two Kau- 
talyas are one and the same person. If there is any force in 
the argument of the late Ganapati iSastri and if from Kautala 
— ^not found mentioned in the Mysore publication and hence 
an insignificant gotra — ^the name Kaut^ya is to be traced, 
th^n we have to take that Visnugupta must have been a 
putrihd-putra or dvydmusydyana for whom, two gotras are 
generally mentioned, one that of his mother^s father and the 
other that of his own father ( Janafca-pita) . If this position 
were granted, both Kutala and Vatsa must be his gotras. This 
will explain ihe identification of Kautalya and Vatsyayana by 
the weU-^own nighaintus like the Vaijayanti and Ahhidhdna- 
cintdmani. These writers did not invent anything. Neither 
did tbcy confound the one with the other as Haraprasad 
Sastri would have it. They simply put into writing what was 
traditionally current in their times. Literary tradition, being 
one fruitful source of information for the early epoch of Indian 
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the manuscripts when editing and publishing them. 
Apparently some have noted it but have not utilised it. 
For example in page 3 of Volume II of Jolly’s edition 
(Punjab Sanskrit Series) it is mentioned thus: Title 
B, M. generally read: for and 

for Evidently Jolly discarded the 

correct reading Kautalya. It may be that in his 
opinion it was a wrong reading.^ 

That Kautalya is the correct reading is attested to 
by another literary evidence. In the Jayamangdla 
commentary of the K&manddkanUisara, Sahkararya 
the commentator remarks: 

It appears that Kautalya is the family name of 
Vi§nugupta, the family name being derived from the 
patron saint or r^i Kutala by the addition of derivative 
suffix ‘yan’.^ Last but not the least is the invaluable 
inscriptional evidence supplied to us by D. B. Diskalkar. 
He writes: “I have found an inscription of V. S. 1291 
(Vai&akha Sudi 14 Guran) from the village Ganesar 
near Dholka in Gujarat which in 1. 9 clearly reads 
Kautalya. It records that Vastupala, the famous Jain 
minister of the Vaghela king Viradhavala, who built a 
temple of Gane§vara in V. S. 1291, was equal to Kau- 
talya in statesmanship.”® This inscription is valuable 
to us in more than one respect. Not only does it show 
that the name Kautilya is the misspelling of the name 
Kautalya but also it bears witness to the fact that 

History, cannot be easily discarded. There is much to say 
for the identification of the author of the ArthaMstra '((ffith 
that of the Kdmasiitra. 

IV, Pt. II, pp. 107-8, Ar. S&s, (Trivandrum ed.) 

Vol. I, Intro. 

® See V. Yenkatarama Sharma, A Note on the word Kau- 
talya, LH.Q., I, pp. 569-70. 

3 Ibid, p. 786. 

M 40 
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Kautalya is acknowledged to be a statesman and not a 
mere Pandit. It silences two important arguments in 
regard to the name of author and the authenticity of 
the work. But it may be asked why the name Kautil 3 ^ 
also sticks on in some Indian literature. Only one 
explanation can be offered and that is due to the in** 
genuity with which Vi^akhadatta invested his character 
Kautalya in his famous play Mudramksasa. For the 
purpose of his play he perhaps drew from his imagina- 
tion a name which, being a twisting of the original 
name, answered his purpose well. Dramatic literature 
always being a popular branch of literature the wrong 
name might have caught the fancy of the masses and 
might have eventually become a bye-word for ‘crooked- 
ness’ or ‘crooked policy’. 

Kautalya is known not by one or two names, but 
by a number of names. These are Vatsyayana, Malla- 
naga, Kautalya, Canakya, Dramila, Paksila, Svami, 
Visnugupta, Ahgxila.^ The Vaijayantl of Yadavapra- 
fcaSa (cir 1100 A.D.) , a contemporary of Hemacandra, 
mentions Vaiianaka and omits Canakya.® The name 
Canakya is unmistakably a patronymic, for, Hema- 
candra distinctly says: or son of Canaka. 

This falsifies the story contained in Vii^akhadatta’s 
Mudrardksasa, namely, that the Nanda king imprisoned 
Kautalya who consequently had to take gram (canaka) 
for his food, and hence the name Capakya. 


* AbH>tdIwnach.mtStn>ani of Hemacandra, 12th century. 
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This story is nothing but a product of the dramatist’s 
imagination and is valuable so far as it shows the 
author’s ingenuity.^ The same value should be attached 
to the other interpretation of ViMkhadatta in regard 
to the name Blautilya: 

Because he had perverted and crooked views, people 
called him Kautilya though his name was really 
Kautalya. Even a Pandit of a ' lower order could not 
style himself ‘Mr. Crooked,’ speaking of himself ‘iti 
Kautalya’ or ‘ne iti Kautalya’ as many as 72 times in 
the text To add to this is the fact that Kamandaka 
speaks of him as a term of great respect gene- 
rally used when speaking of sages. Kamandaka adds 
that he belonged to an eminent family renowned for 
culture, a past master of all the four Vedas, who, by 
force of intelligence and skill, deposed the powerful 


^ See J.A.S.B., Vol. LII, (1838) , R. L. Mitra’s article espe- 
cially p. 268. The reference that traces to a tradition from 
Battotpala’s commentary to the Brhat-jataka to the effect that 
Capakya and Vif^ugupta ELautalya were different persons, 
is not convincing. (J.R.A.S., 1929, p, 88). 
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Nanda king and crowned Candragupta, the moon 
among the people (5^?=?), king. Kamandaka does not 
stop there but concludes that section by saying that it 
was the same politician who was the author of the well- 
known ArthaMstra, the very cream of political science. 

It is significant to note that another name of 
Kautalya is Vatsyayana. Vatsyayana is the author of the 
extant Kdmasutra} There is another Vatsyayana, 
the commentator of the Nydyasutra of Gautama. Both 
the Vatsyayanas may be the same as Prof. Rangaswami 
Aiyangar seems to think.^ But the really interesting 
feature is the identification of Kautalya with Vat- 
syayana.® Kautalya’s reputation for versatile genius 
and all-round knowledge should be acknowledged on all 
hands. His aim, even according to the ArthaMstra, 
was not mere policing of the state which woxild amount 


to the safeguarding of the security of life and property. 
It extended beyond and looked to the common good and 
welfare of the citizens at large. These are indeed the 
primary functions even of the modem state in spite of 
aU our vaunted constitutional progress. This narrow 
outlook on politics did not appeal to a versatile mind 
like that of Kautalya. He wanted the state to rest on 
^ economic foundation. In other words Kautalya 
devoted more to analysing a man’s aims in life and 
endeavourmg how best to promote individual interests 
mth Aose of the social group as a whole. His aim 
as ultimate reafisation by the people of the state 
our objects of human existence (eaturvarga ) . 


p. 274; Journal March, 1928, 

Ant., 1915, p. 82.^ ‘ -Society, Vol. VI, pp,210-16; Ind. 

90 . 

M an individual “i® generally used 

Vol LII, p. 267 ^ a proper , 
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If this were his policy, it may not he far wrong to state 
lhat he could have been the author of a Dharma^tra, 
ArthaSastr^ KamaSastra, and Mokisa^stra as well. 
There is therefore some justification for the assumption 
that Kautalya was no other than Vatsyayana, the 
author of the Kdmasutra. The following coincidences 
endorse our statement: — 

(1) The style followed and the method adopted in 
the Kamasutra are exactly the same as are met with in 
the extant Arthasastra. (2) The style is didactic, mid- 
way between that of the sutra and the hhd^a. (3) The 
sections end invariably with verses in the manner of the 
Arthasastra} Vatsj^ayana like Kautalya seems to have 
composed aphorisms (sutra) and comments (b/msya). 
(4) Both authors claim to base their teachings on ex- 
perience or usage.^ (5) Of the previous writers 
quoted by Kautalya, Gotamukha and Carayana find 
mention in the Kamasutra. (6) Both refer to Vaiiika, 
apparently the work of Dattaka of Pataliputra, written 
according to Jacobi, at the earliest in the second half 
of the 5th century B.C.^ (7) The aim of both seems 
to be the realisation of the three objects of human pur- 
suit, dharma, drtha and kama. (8) The Kamasutra 
ends with a secret chapter as id the Arthaidstra.* 
(9) The morality of the Kdmasutra is that of the 
Arthasastra “all is fair in love and war.”® (10) As 
Kautalya often refers to an dcdrya so also Vatsyayana 
refers to an dcdrya. (11) Both refer to a work of 
ParaSara as an authority. 


^ Keith, Sans, Lit., p. 468. 

2 Prayoga, Aspects, p. 99. 

3 ItmJ. Arit., 1918, p. 189. 

V* Keith, op. cit., p. 467. 

* Keith, Sons. Lit., p. 467, 
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As against these remarkable coincidences, the dif- 
ferences are only few and far between. One men- 
tioned by Jacobi is Vatsyayana’s prescripticrtnof absten- 
tion from meat, and Kautalya’s rules regulating the 
sale of meat.^ Even here the Arthasastra is a practi- 
cal manual of administration and hence must formulate 
regulations of a comprehensive character. It does not 
mean a recommendation or acceptance of the principle. 
The Kdmasutra discusses the question from an entirely 
different aspect. 

It is indeed difficult to explain why Kautalya has 
been known by so many names. One explanation is 
that due to his popularity as well as his rare 'skill and 
policy, different people endowed him with different 
titles. Mallanaga is another name. It means Indra’s 
elephant and this implies that he possessed the great 
energy and prowess of the Iravada, the state elephant 
of the Lord of Heaven. This seems to fit in especially 
in view of the fact that Sakara, in the first Act of 
Mrcchdkatika, who thinks too much of his valour, takes 
pride in comparing himself to Caiiakya. It may be 
again that Malla is the name of a country^ and perhaps 
Kautalya is a native of that Malla coxmtry. He was 
styled an elephant among the Mafias who were the 
people of the Mafia country. If this interpretation be 
^tablished Dramila may not mean a native of Dramila 
or Tamil Country as is rendered by tiie Vdcaspatya of 
l^ranatha. The view that Kautalya must have been a 
native of South India is gaining currency among 


iJnd. Ant., 1918, p, 189 (mote) . - 

^MaUabhoom or the Malla country , is identified with Bish- 
ittodem Bankura being a portion of the ancient king- 
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scholars.^ J. Meyer, seems to favour this view^ from 
the fact that Kautalya’s pana was of silver and was 
equal to 16 mdsa as against 20 in the Smrtis. But 
R. L. Mitra speaks of a poet known as Dramila. He 
also explains the term Pak§ilasvami thus: “As a student 
of Nyaya his memory was strong that he could re- 
• member for a fortnight (paksa) a thesis once told him 
and hence the name.”® That this interpretation is not 
impossible is seen from the fact that it is said of a much 
later writer by name Paksadhara Mi;§.ra. His other 
name was Ahgula as is seen from the N&ndrthari^va 
Samksepa.* Pak§ilasvami is a well-known name of 
the celebrated Vatsyayana. R. L. Mitra suggests that 
the epithet shows that Kautalya became an ascetic- 
preceptor in the evening of his life. Or as the teacher 
of teachers he could have been regarded master by his 
successors who were authors of Niti texts. For exam- 
ple, Kamandaka calls him as his dcdrya. Dandi calls 
him as Acarya Vi§n,ugupta. 

To repeat the remark of Dr. Wintemitz again “the 
very name Kautilya never called Canakya and only once 
Vigpugupta raises great doubts.”® There seems to be no 
necessity for a doubt for obvious reasons. It has been 
already shown that Klautilya with vowel ‘i’ in the mid- 
dle is a misspelling and Kautalya with vowel ‘a’ is the 
nght spelling. Vi§riugupta is his own name perhaps 


1 Jolly, Intro., pp. 48-44. 

2 Einleitung, p. liv. 

3 J.B.A.S., LII (1833), p. 268. 
*T.S.S., 29, p. 53. 





® See above, p. 310,- 
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given by his parents. And the name, according to Mitra, 
“is a fair index to the religion which his father pro- 
fessed.”^ As a true Hindu he took a legitimate pride 
in his ancestry and styled himself after his far-famed 
ancestor Kutala rsi. He could not be using different 
names of his in one and the same work. If it had been 
done it would give rise to grave doubts that different 
hands had been at the work. Probably to avoid such 
a mistake, towards the end of the book he made it clear 
that Kautalya of the extant book is the Vi§nugupta of 
the family of Kutala. Excepting the name Visnugupta, 
other names are the titles earned by him from the public 
and not taken by himself. It may, however, be asked 
that Canakya is not a title and still he has not used it. 
It is the peculiar ci;istom in India even in modem days 
to venerate the father and the teacher to the end of 
their lives. One mode of veneration is not to utter the 
name of either the father or even the teacher. It may 
amount to an insult if not to an offence. Kautalya was 
Canakya because he was the son of his father Canaka. 
A man like Kautalya who had profound respect for 
orthodox tradition could not go against it. In the light 
of the above observation we are led to tTiitiTr that 
scholars will do justice to a name and a personality, the 

type of which is indeed rare in the history at least of the 
ancient world. 


(6) It is said that the Pura^ias or other literature 
never a single word about his authorship or 

wrings This IS not entirely true. References to his 
auttorskp are so many that by themselves they will 
e a thesis. We shall therefore rest content with mere- 


Keith, Sans. Lit., p. 459. 
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ly mentioning the names of the literary works where un- 
mistakable references are made to our celebrated writer 
on polity. 

(i) The Kdmanddki^ already quoted attaches a 
a high value to his work on mjaniti identifying him at 
the same time with the minister of Candragupta.® 

(ii) The Upddhydyanirapeksatika on the K&man- 
dakinltisura^ designates the Arthasdstra as Kautalya- 
hhdsya*; and what is more remarkable, it calls the 
author of the Kdmasutra, asmadguru, identifying thus 
Vatsyayana with Kautalya. 

(Hi) The Tantrdkhyayika, the oldest recension 
of the Pancatantra has the following in the opening 
page of the book® : — 

^ II 

(iv) The Pancatantra, whose date is still a bone 
of contention, has significant references in more than 
one place to the work and the policy of Kautalya. 

(a) 

(b) I 

Here the author shows how he follows the princi- 
ples of diplomacy enunciated by the master-politician. 
This verse is again instructive in the sense that it refers 

1 Probably 3rd century A.D. according to Jacobi, Ind Ant, 
(1918), p. 159. 

21, 2-8; cp. V, 2-8. 

8 Bihl. Ind., New Series, No. 511, Fasc, V, pp. 136 and 138. 

^ Ind. Ant. (1918) , p. 190. 

5H.O.S., XTV, p. 1. 

M 41 
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to Rak§asa, a prominent character of the Mudrardhsasa. 
Professor Tawney’s^ view that the Mudrdrdtc^asa is 
anterior to the Pancatantra seems to be the correct 
hypothesis. 


In the last book again the author of the Panca- 
tantra refers with approval to the unimpeachable policy 
of Cinakya. Says he: 

(c) ^ t I 


A repeated mention of the acceptance of the Kau- 
taliyan policy is seen from the statement 



(v) In the Mvdr&rdksasa of Vi&akhadatta (Act 
VII) Rafcsasa compliments Ganakya thus : — 

R%r¥r<Jit i 

(vi) The JatakamMa of Aryasura, (probably 4tli 
century A.D. for the work was translated into Chinese 
in A.D. 434) definitely refers to the Arthasdstra.^ 



(vii) The Lankdvatdrasutra probably 4th century 
A.D. of Aryasura (this work was first translated into 
Chinese in A.D. 443, and again in A.D. 513, now with 
an appendix of 884 ^lokas) mentions Kautalya as a r?i.® 
^ this, Johnston, according to whom the lower 
nmit ^of the Artha^ra is not later than A.D. 
^0, is obliged to make the following observation: 

Evidently therefore at the end of the fifth century 


^ (1908), n. 910. 

® See verse, 816. 
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A.D. Kautalya was placed on a level with the ancient 
rsis in point of age and the work which earned him 
this position must be at least several centuries earlier 
than that date.”^ Certainly the period from the third 
to the fifth century cannot be counted as 'several 
centuries earlier’. 


{vm) Dapdi regards Kautalya as the veritable 
master of the science of politics.^ 

A reference to the introduction of Shama SSstri’s 
translation of the Arihasdstra (pp. x and xi, 2nd ed.) 
shows parallel passages from Dai^di- 

(ix) Bana, the reputed author of the Harsacaiita 
and of the more celebrated romance Kddanibari, refers 
to Kautalya’s work though he adversely criticises it. 
But what is to our point here is an authentic reference 
to his writings. Says Bapa: 






[or 


(x) Somadevasuri in his Nttivaky&mrta quotes 
often the very words of Kautalya and makes an expli- 
cit reference to the incidents connected with the 
Canakya story. He notes especially Kautalya’s xmques- 
tioned help to Candragupta. 


1J.R.A.S., 1929, p. 87. 

^ Daidkurmracarita, Part II, ucc 1. 8. 

® See also Kadamhari, Vol. I, p. 109 (ed. by Peterson) . 
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(a») There is again a reference tb his work in the 
Jain Nandi Sutra, :gyoi^ though 

the Jain canonical writer treats his work as one among 
the false sciences.^ '* 

(xii) Mallinatha (14th century) in his commen- 
tary on the Raghuvaihsa^ of Kalidasa quotes the , 
Kautaliya.^ 

(xiii) Naraya^ia Pa^dita refers to it in his com'* 
mentary on Aru^acala’s gloss on the Kurnarasamhhava 
of Kalidasa.^ 

(xiv) Medhdtithi (8th century A.D.) an earlier 
commentator on MdnavadharvnaMistra makes a refer- 
ence in his gloss on VII, 43, to Kautalya as the desir- 
able type of teacher.® 

(xv) Kprasvamin, an old commentator on Amara 
Koia (about 11th century) in commenting on V. 21 
(Canto 11) says:* 

(acui) In his commentary on the sixty-four kolas 
of Vatsyayana’s Kamasutra, YaSodhara attributes the 
device of one veuriety to Kautalya.’ 

(xuii) Dinakara Misra (1385 A.D.) a commen- 
tator on IC^dSsa’s Raghuvamsa quotes the Kautaliya 
in commenting on the verse 12 of Canto HI.* 

^N. C. Bandyopadhyaya, Kautilya, Part I, p. 3 
xvnn*^49^’ Vin, 21 and XV, 29; XVH, 49, 55-6, 76 and 81; 

® See also Aspects of Polity, p. 90. 

^Ibid., 129; H. 31. ^ 

^Ibid., p. 96. 

® Ibid., p. 97, 

^Mysore Ar. Dpt. An. Rep., 1927, p. 20. 

®See Aspects of Polity, p. 97. 
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(anjiii) Caritravardhana, anotiier commentator > 
older than Dinakara and quoted hy the latter, refers 
to Kautalya in his gloss on the Raghuvamia} 

(xix) Jimutavahana’s Vyavahdra-mayuka (four- 
teenth century A.D.) has a qubtation from^ the KaupUr 
Mya besides passages identical in substance ‘ 

(xx) The Sivatatvaratnakara (17th century A.D.) 
refers to Brhaspati, Sukra, and Canakya, as authorities 
on Political Science. 

(7) Yet another argument is that the contents of 
the work itself deal with not only politics but a great 
many subjects under administration which require a 
knowledge of the specialists in architecture, in agricul- 
ture, in mining, in military organisation,, etc. It is 
impossible that one man would be a specialist 
in all branches of knowledge. Against this it may 
be remarked at the outset that this is not impos- 
sible in India and especially in Ancient India 
where we know of the versatile knowledge pos- 
sessed by many a Pandit in those days. They 
became sages and seers because of their know- 
ledge in all branches of arts and sciences. The speciali- 
sation in education is a modem cry and the evils of 
such specialisation are patent enough. It makes the 
specialist devote all his time to his own subject often- 
times to the utter neglect of the other subject. Speciali- 
sation may make one learned but not cultured. Ancient 
Indians took legitimate pride in their culture, nurtured 
it with great care and attention, and promoted its growth 
themselves being the custodians of that world-wide 

1 m, 13; rV, 21; XVII, 56. 

2 Published 1912, pp. 174, 148, etc. 
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culture. For instance, Bhlsma can speak with authority 
on any question submitted to him, whatever branch of 
science it might refer to. Vasi?tha the Purohita could 
assert with first-hand^\nowledge his opinion on any 
subject. Indeed the Purohita was Purohita because he 
was thoroughly versed in all branches of knowledge. 
For the conduct of sacrifices and rituals which belonged - 
to his department he ought to have mastered tiie Sam- 
hitas; for propitiating rites and ceremonies he must 
have learnt the Atharva Veda; for fixing auspicious 
times, he had a full knowledge of the sciences of astro- 
nomy and astrology; for encouraging soldiers fighting 
in the field of battle, he taught himself the Dhanur 
Veda; to sit in judgment over the king’s discus- 
sions and lead him in the right path, he was a veri- 
table master of the Dharmasdstra and the Arthasastras. 

Thus it was common in ancient India that he was 
deemed a sista or a cultured person who had at his 
finger’s end knowledge of all branches. There is 
nothing wonderful about this fact. Again the authors 
of law-books, epics and the Puranas must have been 
specialists in all branches of knowledge, for, they had 
to handle directly or indirectly edl different arts and 
sciences. As for Kautalya there is a tradition that 
he must have been the author of a DharmaiSastra, an 
ArthaSastra, a Kamaiastra and a Moksai^stra. If 
VatsySyana is a synonym for Kautalya, and if 
Canakya be established an authority in astrology 
according to Brhat-Samhitd, and again if the com- 
mentator of the Nyayasutra be the same as the author 
of the Kdmasutra, is it not correct to say that one 
cannot have a specialised knowledge in eversdhing? 
Parailara is quoted as an authority on the ArthaSdstra 
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of Kau^ya and on the Kamasdstra of Vatsyiayana; 
while the extant works by ParaSara are a Dharma^stra 
and another on astrology. These, then would tend 
to show “that the schools of the age did not confine 
themselves to certain subjects only to the exclusion of 
others but attempted to deal comprehensively with all 
, or most of the sciences or subjects of interest in the 
period.”^ 

(8) The other argument is that Candragupta 
possessed a great Empire and that what the Arthaiastra 
posttdates is only a small state of medium size. This 
simply means that the political horizon of the Kauta- 
hyan world was narrow and limited to a state of medium 
size, and that Kautalya had no imperial outlook, 
This is again far from triuth.^ The description of 
the mandala or Circle of States and the policy of the 
states towards one another have been to a large extent 
responsible for this theory. Jayaswal conclusively 
shows the hollowness of this theory. He writes: “The 
supposition is contradicted by fact. Kautalya says that 
the Imperial tract (cakravarti-ksetmy lies between the 
Himalayas and the ocean, ninety-two thousand yojanas 
in the straight line (as the crow flies). It is hardly 
possible to imagine a state without neighbours. A 
policy towards neighboxn^ will have to be postulated by 
any statesman however large his empire may be. Then 
we know that there were a number of neighbours in the 
south who were reduced in the next reign, i.e., Bindu- 
sara. When Candragupta took the territories now 
called the N. W. Provinces, Baluchistan and Afghanis- 


^ Aspects of Ancient Indian Polity, p. 90. 
2 See above, pp. 74 and 76. 
sfik, IX, ch, 1. 
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tan from the Greeks it does not follow that he took the 
area without its rulers, republics generally, who were 
existing under the system of Alexander. The Sangha- 
vritta lays down a policy towards the republics which 
it assumes to be under the king’s sphere of influence, 
be they in (1) the Punjab, (2) Afghanistan (Kam- 
boja), (3) Western India, or (4) North Bihar. There 
were therein parties in favour of the suzerain and parties 
against him. He was to sow the seed of dissension, 
patronise some, instal or depose one of the leaders. 
Now we know that in no other than the early Mauryan 
period, Afghanistan, the Punjab, Western India, and 
North Bihar were at one and the same time imder the 
sphere of one Indian king. The fact that Kautalya 
hardly tolerates sub-kings is one which is only compa- 
tible with the Mauryan times.”^ In addition to this 
it may be noted that in the fifteenth and the sixteenth 
chapters of the seventh adhikarana, Kautalya lays down 
interstate, if not, international, relations which ought 
to exist between an Emperor and his subjects or allied 
kings. A reading of these two chapters bears testi- 
mony to the prevailing imperial ideas which swayed the 
master-mind of Kautalya. He certainly enimciated 
an imperial policy as is seen from the laws prescribed 
on the treatment to be accorded to the conquered 
by the conqueror,® 


^ Hindu Polity, Pt. I, p, 204. 

2 See Law, Interstate Relations m Andmt Indio; S. V. 
Visvanatha, Intfrnatioml Law in Ancient India. 
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, MEGASTHENES AND KAUTALYA 

I 

An endeavour is made here to examine briefly the 
differences and the similarities between Megasthenes* 
Fragments and Kautallya and see how the differences 
so called are really minor and mostly imaginative. A 
comparison is instituted here as it falls within the scope 
of the present work. In this particular the plan fol- 
lowed is to a large extent that of Otto Stein in his 
Megasthenes und Kautilya^ where he has exhaustively 
dealt with this question. 

1. Roads 

Among the public institutions examined by Stein 
are first the roads. According to Megasthenes,® “The 
length from west to east as far as Palibothra can be 
stated with greater certainty, for the royal road is 
measured by schoni, and is in length 10,000 stadia.** 
The Greek expression in the Indika means the Indian 
raja rmrga or roy^ road. And it is argued that in the 
Kautallya the road which goes from west to east is not 
the royal road but the high road which is a trade route 
(vanik-patha) This is an argumentum ex silentio, 
and it may be that Kautalya was aware of it and he 
had no occasion to mention it. 

1 Wien. 1921. 

®Fg. 4. 

® Megasthenes und Kawpilya, pp. 17 and 18. Co, Ar. Sds.. 
Bk. 7, ch. 2. 

M 42 
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2. Milestones 


Secondly, the following are the remarks of Megas- 
thenes on the milestones:^ “They (Agoranomen) con- 
struct roads, and at every ten stadia set up a pillar to 
show the bye-roads and distances.” In the opinion of 
Schwanbeck,®! the schoenus which with Eratosthenes 
coincides with the Indian measvu'ement of distance, 
yojana, is a measure of 40 stadia of four krosas. While 
we do not meet with the term krosa as an official 
measurement in the Arthasastra, the term is not un- ^ 
known to Aiiokan inscriptions. According to the 
seventh Pillar Edict of Aloka at intervals of eight kos 
the roads were marked by trees and fountains of 
water.® Mile-stones might have been Tised or migh t 
not have been used. It may be as Stein suggests that 
Megasthenes has imported the Persian or Egyptian 
idea into India.^ If this were established it would not 
detract the value of the Arthasastra which portrays a 
state of affairs actually obtaining in the land. It, on 
the other hand, tends to reduce the intrinsic value of 

M^asthenes’ writings on India.® 

\ 

3. Measurement of Land 

With regard to the measurement of land, Megas- 
thenes has the following observation*: — “Some (OflBl- 
cials) superintend the rivers, (and) measure the 
land as is done in Egypt.” It is argued that whereas 
the Arthasastra mentions measurements of landed pro- 

iPr. 34.3. 

®P. 48, Cal. ed. 

®Ileet, 1906, p. 401 ff. 

P- 1®*^; and Smith, Early 

Glories of Magddha, p. 61. 

*F§. 34, 
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perly of fhe village perhaps for purposes of taxa> 
tion, Megagthenes seems to refer to a general 
measurement of lands in vogue. Scholars like Law^ and 
Mookerjee^ have accepted the theory that the measure- 
ment of land was in practice in ancient India. 
It is true that the Artha^tra refers only to "^e 
measurement in the village and its borders, and at the 
same time one cannot ^ree with Prof. Stein that Megas- 
thenes refers to a genjlral measurement of lands. That 
this is only a supposiAn of Dr. Stein, and that Megas- 
thenes must have melat only the village measurement 
is evident from Strabo whom ihe learned scholar him- 
self has quoted." Strabo speaks about the land measure- 
ment of Egypt in order to fix the limits of the property 
which were damaged by the floods of the Nile.”® Fixing 
the borders of the property must necessarily refer to the 
landed property of every village and not to a general 
land measurement though Strabo has not mentioned the 
particular expression ‘village’. One of the functions 
of officials like the Gopa and the Sthanika in the 
Kautallya is the survey and the measurement of lands.* 

4. Irrigation canals 

Speaking on irrigation, Megasthenes observes® that 
the officials supervise waterways (McCrindle, sluices) 
which can be closed, and out of which water is let out 
slowly so that aU may have access to it. Prof. Stein 
would not accept the rendering by McCrindle* of the 


^ Studies in Ancient Hindu Polity, p. 112. 

^Ihid., Int. p. 36. 

® Stein, p. 22. 

^See Mookerjee, Int., p. 36. 

®Fg. 34. 

*Meg. und Kaufilya, pp. 22-27. See also Barnett, Anti- 
quities of India, p. 107. 
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Greek expression in the Indika as sluices. He inter- 
prets it as any waterway that could be shut up. 
We can accept Stein’s interpretation as it well fits 
in with the use of the term in the Arthasastra , — 
Setubandha} The term is also used in another 
sense, viz., connection by iron railings. With this we 
are not concerned now. Setubandha is a con- 
struction of a dam or bridge Ito shut out or let in 
water. This is the generally accepted interpretation 
and no purpose is served by twixing it and interpreting 
it in other ways. It has beenfkccepted on all hands 
that one of the means of India’s irrigation was by means 
of canals and this finds an unmistakable expression in 
the extant Arthasastra.^ 

5. Two harvest seasons 

Dr. Stein next examines the mention of the two 
crops in the course of the year by Megasthenes who 
speaks also of the fertility of the soil and a double rain- 
fall, one in the winter season and the other in summer.® 
Wheat, rice, bospore, sesamum and millet are mention- 
ed. Megasthenes who had heard of the agricultural 
industry from report — ^because there is no statement 
that he went into the country-parts outside the Capital 
— could not furnish more details than these. Kautalya 
mentions the crops of the rainy season eind crops which 
XQuld be raised in other seasons dso. The fertility 
of. the soil and the raising of two crops, summer and 
winter, can be easily proved from the Arthasastra and 
especially the chapter entitled ^tadhyak^.* 

iBk. n, ch. 1; Bk. vn, ch. 14. 

2Bk n, ch. 24. , 

®Pg.Iandn., 

*Bk. n, ch. 24; Meg. und Kawp., pp. 27*28. 
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6. Fortress at Pataliputra 

On the fortification of Pataliputra says Otto 
Stein: — “The fragments of Megasthenes refer to Patali- 
putra and its fortification. In the Arihasdstra however 
there is no. mention of Pataliputra.”^ Megasthenese also 
speaks of several cities situated on the banks of rivers 
or on the sea-coast built of wood instead of brick and 
of cities on other commanding situations built of 
brick and mud.* Strabo on the other hand men- 
tions wooden buildings all round, which is not a 
fact. Rhy Davids* speaks of fortifications in India 
built of stone waUs iu the 6th century B.C. Kautalya 
refers unmistakably to walls of stone. Therefore 
Strabo could not be credited wifi), full knowledge 
of facts about India. There were certainly wooden 
portions in the buildings. This is true even of houses 
built to-day. N. N. Law has shown that houses of 
wood were indeed common in the fourth century B.C. 
side by side with stone. 

An attempt has been made by Stein to compare 
the description of Pataliputra with that found in the 
KautaUya.* It may be that Kautalya describes the 
fortress, its construction and plan from actual condi- 
tions, and not as mere theory. On that accoxmt it does 
not stand to reason that Kautalya has purely drawn his 
materials for the construction of a fortress from Patali- 
putra. It may be that Pataliputra served him as the 
basis for constructing his theory of a fortress. But 
we cannot es5)ect Kautalya who writes a general treatise 

ip.28. 

2Fg. 26. 

^BuddUist India, p. 96. N 

*Meg. und Kauf., p. 30 ff. 
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on statecraft to follow the details and measurements 
of Pataliputra. Though the Arthasastra was for the 
time being intended for Candragupta, it was a text- 
book on polity for all time, and for all kings, and for 
all places. Therefore Kautalya cotild not have prescrib- 
ed only one standard, — ^the model of the fortress at 
' Patahputra. On the other hand he mentions different 
kinds of fortresses such as nadAdurga, vanadurga with 
respective measurements in details. Some may have 
four gates and some twelve gates. Some may tave one 
trench around and others three trenches. It all depends 
on the environs and eminence where such fortress is 
erected. For the construction of a fortress is 
purely dependent on topographical and geographical 
circumstances. By sheer accident, some TnpflsnT*eTY>f»r>t .«: 
or details of Megasthenes may coincide with, the 
Kautallyan description, as for example, Pataliputra in 
the form of a square, the wall of Arrian to the prakdra 
of the KaupiUya, etc. On this account we cannot pro- 
ceed to compare the two because Kautalya is certainly 
not describing the fort at Pataliputra but is describing 
how and in what mann er a fort could be erected at 
such and such a place. 

Connected with this is the theory that as ICautalya 
does not mention Pataliputra he could not have been 
the Mimster of Candragupta. It is very probable that 
there was no occasion for Kautalya to mention his 
Capital city by this name. It may be repeated again 
that Kautalya’s mission was not to sketch Candragupta’s 
admimstration, thou^ Candragupta seems to have 
based his administration on the model suggested. EGs 
purpose was to ’^jjpdte a scientific treatise on administra- 
tion which king Cmdragupta as well as his succ^sors 
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might use with profit and advantage to themselves. In 
such a treatise there would certainly be no occasion for 
mentioning the city of Patali, and the mere omission of 
this fact cann ot be seriously advanced as an argiunent 
for or against establishing the authenticity of the work. 

7. Houses and property 

Megasthenes says^ that the houses and property 
of Indians were left generally unguarded. This obser- 
vation is the outcome of the idealistic tendency of 
Megasthenes to establish the honesty of Indians. This 
cannot mean that there was no theft of any kind or 
robbers of any sort. Human nature being what it is, 
it is impossible to think of a st^e of affairs at any time 
and in any clime, where robbery was totally absent and 
where transparent honesty prevailed. What Megasihe- 
nes evidently means is that the administration of the 
land was under such powerful hands that none dared 
to commit crime of any sort. Nothing more can l^e 
deduced from this statement. 

8. On Elephants ■ 

Dr. ^tein has examined at length the passages of 
the KautaUyd^ on elephants with the relevant state- 
ments of the Indika xmder different headings: (a) places 
where they are caught, (b)' their height, (c) age, 
(d) hunting, (e) stalls, (/) size, (g) feeding, (h) train- 
ing, (i) diseases and their remedy. It is gratifying to 
note that under almost all these items he finds more 


1 Fg. 27; Stein, p. 41; cp. Bk. EH, dh. 8. 
•Op. eit., p. 47-ff. 
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points of resemblance between the Greek accoxint and 
the Arthaidstra. The minor differences under this sec- 
tion are with regard to age. According to Kautalya ele- 
phants which are 40 years old are the largest, those of 
30 medium size, and those of 5 and 20 of the lowest dass.^ 
But the Greek accounts refer to elephants aged 200 and 
300 years. Commonsense tells us that this portion 
of the accoimt must be an exaggeration, perhaps to 
glorify the importance of those animals for the state in 
respect of war, traffic, etc. It is unfortunate that such 
incorrect statements have found a place in their docu- 
ments. In regard to particulars about hunting, it is 
only a question of details which do not legitimately 
find a place in a work on polity. 

9. On Horses 

The fragments available do not furnish details in 
respect of the training, feeding, and housing of horses. 
Dr, Stein remarks: “What Megasthenes has given is 
hardly worth comparing, nor very much has he left to 
speak with definiteness.” The statement that no bridles 
nwere used for horses is contradicted by himself. In Fg. 
35 it is said that “the professional trainers break them in 
by forcing them to gallop round and rotmd in a ring” — ^a 
kind of training that is mentioned with certain modifica- 
tions by Kautalya,^ In this connection it may be pointed 
out that the statement of Megasthenes that the elephants 
and horses were the monopoly of the king and that no 
private person had the ri^t to enjoy them has been 
contradicted by other Greek writers. Strabo and Arrian 
definitely state that these animals were as much private 
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property as the property of the state.^ The Kauttdiya on 
the other hand nowhere commits itself to a statement 
that these animals were the sole property of the king. A 
perusal of the several connected chapters shows that 
these animals were used also as private property though 
preference was certainly given to the king who required 
, their frequent use especially for purposes of war. Thus 
imder these heads there is little or nothing worth com- 
parison and the points of coincidences outweigh those 
of differences.^ 

10. On metals and mines 

Prof. Stein agrees with Jolly when he says that 
Megasthenes mentions only silver, gold, bronze, iron, 
and tin, whilst the list of Kautalya includes more metals 
like copper, lead vaikarantaka, mercury, and brass, and 
shows that that period must have seen the beginnings 
of knowledge with regard to metals whilst that of the 
Kautallya shows a highly developed knowledge in both 
chemical and technical sciences. Stein concludes thus.^ 
— “The enumeration of these metals with details as to 
shape, colour, and quality, ability to work upon the 
metals, and finally, the many kinds of officials for almost 
every branch of the mining industry, overseers and in- 
spectors of mines, of useful metals (lohadhyaksa) , of 
coinage, of salt, of gold, of goldsmith, and legal regula- 
tions with regard to private management, — all these 
demonstrate that ia this field there is a higher culture 
than in the Greek reports commencing with Megasthe- 

1 Arrian, Fg. XVII. 

®Meg. wnd. Kauf., pp. 58-60, 

spp. 63-64, 

M 43 
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nes. Undoubtedly here we find a more recent epoch.” 
The above conclusions are untenable for the following 
reasons : — 

(a) The report of Megasthenes does not simply 
mention only these five metals and does not say that 
India knew only of these and no other. We shall quote 
Megasthenes^; ‘!And while the soif beans on its sur- 
face all kinds of fruits which are known to cultivation. 

, it has also xmder groxmd numerous veins of all sorts of 
metals, for it contains much gold and silver, and copper 
and iron in no small quantity, and even tin and other 
metals are employed in making articles of use and orna- 
ment, as will be the implements and accoutrements of 
war.”^ Thus Megasthenes mentions by name five mp talf; 
but is careful to speak also of ‘‘other metals.” It is a 
significant phrase. It shows that other metals and their 
use were well known. Apparently he did not seem to 
have been called upon to give a complete list of mptfllg 
known. In fact they were so many that he used the term 
“other metals” advisedly. 

(b) It is also evident from the above passage that 
these metals were put to different uses, jewellery, arms 
of war, etc. This means that there were different flou- 
rishing industries and the work was done by skilled 
labourers. It seems that these industries were under 
the supervision of the state and its officials. Neverthe- 
less private enterprise was not discouraged. Private 
people could take to these manufactures after obtaining 
the necessary licence.' Even mines were exploited by 
private people with licences previously obtained. To 


iFg. 1. 

® Cf. Jolly, Intra., p. 35; Keith, Sanskrit Lit,, p. 460, 
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turn the metals into artides of utility requires naturally 
a sound knowledge of melting, smelting, moulding, and 
other diemical and technical processes. 

(c) Metallurgy and alchemy are not recent growths 
in India as the learned German scholar would have it. 
It has been already shown^ that there were andent 
works on metallurgy and alchemy as is evidenced by the 
Kautallya itself. It is a wrong reading of Indian his- 
tory, to repeat what has been already said, that Indian 
culture began with or after Alexander’s invasion of 
India. The Buddhist Jdtakas^ the Rarmyana,^ and other 
andent works, composed before Alexander invaded 
India, knew of different arts and crafts connected with 
metals.* 

(d) To say that Megasthenes’ account betrays an 
infant stage of India’s technical sciences is a contradic- 
tion in terms. His mention of other metals as well as 
their different uses show as much an advanced stage 
as that portrayed in the Arthasastra. We are not able 
to find any difference between the versions except the 
fact that Megasthenes does not mention much by way 
of workmanship in metals. If we rely on literary tradi- 
tion, advancement of metal culture has reached a great 
stage before Kautalya’s time. It continued to keep its 
levd and maintain its prestige with greater glory and 
success under the Mauryas, because the Mauiyas gave 

^ See above, pp. 16-17. 

2 G. Btihler; Ivdische Palaeographie, p. 17; Fick’s Social 
Organisation, translated by S. K. Maitra, (1920) Intro., 
pp. ix-x. 

® According to Prof. Jacobi, Das Ramayana, Geschichte 
und inhalt, (Bonn, 1893) , the date suggested is before 500 B.C. 
Prof. Keilh suggests the fourth centmy B.C. (J.R.A.S., 1915, 
pp. 38 fi). 

* J. J. Meyer, Intro., pp. 45-47. 
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the coxmtry tranqtiillity and peace which are so essen- 
tial for the progress of any business or industry. It 
may however be surmised that it had become decadent 
under the Nandas and revived under the Mauryas with 
greater vigour and fresh enthusiasm. Whatever may 
be the truth, the fact remains that there is no warrant 
to call the statement in Megasthenes’ records as infan- 
tine and that in the Arthaidstra as progressive culture. 
It is something like the proverb “Give the dog a bad 
name and hang it.”^ 

11. Institution of Marriage 

Discussion then centres aroimd the institu- 
tion of marriage.® Megasthenes says:® “They mar- 
ry many wives, whom they buy from their parents, 
jiving in exchange a yoke of oxen. Some they marry 
hoping to find in them willing helpmates; and others for 
pleasure and to fill their houses with children.” The 
system of polygamy and the longing for children which 
are referred to by Megasthenes are in conformity with 
the prescriptions of the Dharmasastras and the Artha- 
sdstra. Kautalya says^ the giving in marriage of a 
girl for two cows is called the arsa form of mar- 
riage, and this is what Megasthenes means by giving in 
exchange a yoke of oxen. The motives for marriage, 
such as securing helpmates, etc., is, in other words, an 
incorrect report of what he had heard about fiie eight 
accepted forms of marriage, of which f otur were popular. 
While the prdjdpatya, and the daiva, aim at the higher 

^J. J. Meyer, Intro., p. 29. 

^ Stein, p. 64 
3Fg. 27. 

*Bk. lit, oh. 2. See Mookexjee, Intro., p, xl. 
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ideal of the woman being the helpmate and life-partner 
in weal and woe, the gdndharva aims merely at the en- 
josnnent of pleasure. As regards the longing for many 
children it is a fundamental principle of the ancient 
Hindus that the real aim of marriage is to secxne ofE- 
spring. With their belief of life after death, and the 
existence of awards and punishments in the other world 
as a consequence of actions in this world, they developed 
the idea of feeding the departed ancestors (sraddha) and 
thus invoking their blessings and goodwill. It is only 
the son who could perform various religious ceremonials 
due to his ancestors without any grudge, and the idea 
was further developed that a man who had no issue 
would suffer eternal hell in spite of all his other good 
actions and pure conduct. The idea was that a sonless 
person — ^must at least adopt a son who would be able to 
propitiate his spirit. Thus the religious element 
entered into the social institution and marriage became 
a sacrament on that account. Hence giving birth to a 
son came to be considered a sacred duty to the family 
and to the departed manes and ultimately to God. So 
Megasthenes must have been told of this complex prin- 
ciple, at once religious and biological, and he was not 
able to distingxush the significance attached to sons in 
the Hindu family. 

/ 

It is amusing to find the remark of Megasthenes 
who says “since they have no slaves they have more 
need to have children around them to attend to their 
wants.”^ This is only an assmnption of the Greek visi- 
tor but not a fact. It is not correct to state that there were 
no slaves in those days. Megasthenes had apparently 


iFg. I. 
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confused between slaves and servants. He has taken 
servants to be slaves attributing the ideas of his own 
cotuitry. Every family could not afford to have ser- 
vants, and absence of servants in certain families 
must have obviously driven Megasthenes to tbig con- 
clusion, or his statement in this respect is incorrect as 
many others are. But what is more important is that 
we find coincidences between the two versions as re- 
gards the institution of marriage.^ 

12. On writing 

Passing on to the question and practice of writing, 
Stein quotes Megasthenes who is of opinion that “there 
were no written laws in ancient India and that the 
people were ignorant of writing and that they trusted 
to memory in all the business of life.”® These state- 
ments are again a distorted vemion of actual conditions 
obtaining in the land. Megasthenes must* have been 
evidently told that the laws of the land were contained 
in the smrtis, and the smrtis were remembrances in 
the form of codes of Vedic injtmctions whidi every 
judge was esqaected practically to carry in his head. 
The judicial officers were so well posted with the know- 
ledge of the laws and customs of the land that they decid- 
ed eases without reference to the codes of law and this 
fact must have induced Megasthenes to draw the con- 
clusion that they had no written laws, and to make a fur- 
ther inference that they were i^Orant of writing. Evi- 
dently Megasthenes did not care to enquire de^Iy into 
things he saw and heard. He had gathered a few facts in 
a haphsizard way and he perhaps thought it worth his 
while to put them in black and white along with his own 

^Meg. wnd. Kaut., pp. 64-69. 

®Fg. 27. 
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impressions. Most of them have unfortunately remain- 
ed as impressions and have not carried ik much 
farther. Thus feir and no farther is the impression 
which the Indika makes on us at present. 

We had occasion to refer to the question of writing 
in India and tried to show how writing had been in 
existence centuries before Megasthenes c ame as the 
ambassador to the Indian Court. Prof. Stein, who has 
examined all the available Greek records, shows on the 
authority of Nearchos the existence of the custom of 
writing in B.C, fourth century.^ And this fits in well 
with the Kautallya which speaks of different kinds of 
written documents (patra, sdsana), art of writing 
(speech, style, and logic), as wdl as defects of writing, 
and the materials of writing.^ In fact the whole of chapter 
10 is full of interesting materials as regards writing and 
its technique. The term tala occurs in various places in 
different connections. In the chapter on royal writs 
the phrase kdlapatra occurs. If we may venture a con- 
jecture it may be tdlapatra, and k for t could have been 
plausibly the mistake of the copyist. If we are to take 
it as tdla, then the word patra must evidently refer to 
talapatra (palmyra leaves) as can be gathered from 
contemporary and earlier records. 

Biihler speaks of leaves of ta4a-tala and 
tadirtala as writing materials of the Buddhists.® 
H. P. Sastri also speaks of two kinds, narrow 
and broad, called tala and tedet.* Megasthenes® 

^Meg. und. Kaupi p. 70. 

2Bk. n, ch. 10. 

^Palaeography, p. 8d. 

*Mag. Lit, p. 63. 

®Fg. 50. 
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and Arrian^ refer to tala, and even to-day in spite of 
the growing popularity of paper, orthodox pandits 
prefer to write in the palmyra leaves especially the 
writing of horoscopes. Tradition is so strong in India 
that even now when our bo57S are sent to school on the 
first day they are sent with a palmyra leaf with alpha- 
bets inscribed thereon. It therefore stands to reason 
that palmyra leaves were used as writing materials from 
earliest times known to literary history. If Megas- 
thenes was not fully posted with the coirrect informa- 
tion at least we have the evidence of other Greek writers 
such as that of Nearchos, which falsifies the theory of 
Megasthenes and bears testimony to the statement of 
the KautdBya? These well-authenticated documents 
give the lie direct to the statement of Max Muller lhat 
the art of writing did not exist in India before the 4th 
century B.C.® Haraprasad Sastri has drawn attention 
to an important data which may be adduced as a serious 
argument for the ancient character of the Grhyasutras. 
In the list of the samska^ras of the Grhyasutras of old 
the first initiation into the mystery of learning is not 
mentioned as a sacrament, while the Arthasdstra men- 
tions it definitely. Therefore some time after the com- 
position of the Grhyasutras and much earlier than 
the Arthasastra the art of writing must have been 
evolved. A pre-Buddhist work like the Vdsi^ha 
Dharmasutra refers to written documents (lekhyd). 
This art' had advanced so much that bad writing was 
discour£^ed.^ 


iVIII,3. 

® Cf. JoRy, Intro., p. 35. Keith, Sans. Lit, p. 460, 
^ History of Sanskrit Literature. 

*Magadhan literature, pp. 61-62, 
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Let us take again other subjects and institutions 
which have been examined by Dr. ^tein. Under the 
general heading, — ^the King, he discusses massage, 
bodyguard, daily work, justice, sacrifices, hunting, 
drink, income, army, kingly surroimdings, name, and 
dynasty.^ We shall now proceed to see how far both 
the Arthasdstra and the Indtka concur or differ in 
these respects. 

(a) The massage of the body of the king seems 
to have been a familiar custom with the ancient kings. 
ArthaiiSstras like the KautaMya and Pumnas like 
the Agni Puraim mention this, among the daily routine 
of an Indian king. This fact is also recorded by 
Megasthenes. It is the duty of the Sam/oShaka? But 
Megasthenes has added that the king was being massag- 
ed when the court was in session. Either it was a fact 
or a simple case of imagination of the Greek writer. 
What is of importance to us is that both agree in the 
main particulars. Even women were engaged for this 
purpose as is referred to by both the authorities.® 

(b) The ArthaMstra speaks of a bodyguard of 
soldiers protecting the king. The statement that women 
armed with bows and arrows guarded the king in the 
palace is in correspondence with the KautaBya* 
Evidently Megasthenes refers to these details when he 
simply mentions lhat just in front of the palace the 
bodyguard and a portion of the army were quartered.® 


^Meg, und. Kaut., ch. V. 

2Bk. I, ch. 21. 

3 See Fg. 27; Ar. Sas., 1, 12; I, 20; AgvA, ch. 280; Meg. und. 
Kaut., pp. 73-4. 

*Bk. I. ch. 1. 

5Fg. 27; Bk. I, ch. 20. 

M 44 
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(c) With regard to the administration of justice, 
both the authorities do not mention the king as the 
administrator of justice. Both mention, however, 
judicial officers. But according to Megasthenes the 
king is present almost the whole day in the court.^ This 
evidently refers to the engagement of the king in the 
court to decide cases of appeal.^ This interpretation 
alone would be consistent with the statement of Megas- 
thenes which definitely mentions a body of judges to 
administer justice and deliver judgment.® Curtius is 
perhaps right when he says^ that the king’s citadel was 
ever open to those who approached it. It could not 
be entirely an exaggerated statement, for the same is 
mentioned about ASoka. It was expected of every 
righteous monarch to render justice without delay. 
Prof. Stein however contends that Curtius speaks of 
kings in general and not Candragupta in particular.® 
Whatever this may be Ihere seems to have been a prac- 
tice in ancient India that the king was always accessible 
to the people. The ArthaMstra prescribes thus: “When 
in the court he shall never tsase his petitioners to wait 
at the door, for, when a king makes himself inaccessible 
to his people and entrusts his work to his immediate 
officers he may be sure to engender confusion in busi- 
ness and to cause thereby public disaffection, and make 
himself a prey to his enemies. He shall, therefore, 
personally attend to the business of gods and heretics, 
of Brahmans learned in the Vedas, of cattle, of sacred 

iPg. 27. 

2Bk. I, ch. 19. 

3Fg. 32 and 33. 

‘vm, 9. 

«P. 81, 
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places, of minors, of the aged, of the afflicted and the 
helpless and of women. All this is in order (of enumera- 
tion) or according to* the urgency or pressure of repre- 
sentations. All urgent calls he shall hear at once, but 
never put off; for when postponed they will prove too 
hard or impossible to accomplish.”^ 

(d) According to Megasthenes the king goes out 
during sacrificial sessions.^ Commenting on this pas- 
sage Lassen is right when he maintains that this does 
not refer to the daily sacrifices but only to special 
sacrifices.® This is corroborated by the KaupiViya.* 
Here it is said that the king goes out of the palace on 
certain occasions — ^festivals, fairs, processions, or sacri- 
ficial sessions. The fact that Megasthenes has mention- 
ed only the occasion of sacrifices shows that he must 
have personally witnessed the king attending an yajna 
outside the palace. Otto Stein thinks® that it refers to 
the daily sacrifices and contends that Megasthenes’ 
statement is not provable. Megasthenes does not say 
expressly that the king goes out daily, and even if he 
has so expressed he must be in the wrong, for Vedic 
sacrifices cotdd not be done in aU the seasons of the year. 
Certain periods of the year are prohibited as inauspi- 
cious for the performance of sacrifices. Hence the 
learned scholar’s view cannot be accepted in the light 
of the passage in the ArthaMstra. 

(c) The Indika reports that whenever the king 
set out for hunjing, the roads were always blocked by 


1 Shama Sastri Trans., p. 40; Bk. I, ch. 19. 
2Fg. 27 and 33. 

®Ind, Ant., II, p. 270. 

4Bk. I, ch- 20. 

SP. 83. 
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ropes and when the king was leaving the city, portions 
of streets reserved for the king were cleared of dangers 
and dangerous persons. He was also accompanied by 
women.^ The phrase of Megasthenes “portions of 
streets reserved for the king” evidently mpans raja- 
marga or the royal road of Enutalya, the main, street 
or streets of the capital city. Kautalya says that when- 
ever the king went out of the city or came into it, the 
royal road was to be guarded on both sides by staff- 
bearers and was to be clear from armed persons, ascetics 
and the crippled. It is said that he was further policed 
by the representatives of the ten tribes.^ The hunting 
forests were free from highway robbers, snakes, and 
enemies. In the chapter entitled atmarqk^takam, men- 
tion is made of the armed women appointed for the 
personal safety of the king.® 

(/) Megasthenes reports that the Indians are not 
addicted to drinking.^ Evidently Megasthenes moved 
with those members of the community who were bound 
by the law of the land to forsake alcoholic drinks and 
wine. This we see from the Arthaiastra where there 
is a prohibition for the Brahmans. From the same 
work there is evidence to demonstrate that the other 
classes were not prohibited from takii^ these drinks, 
though some; restrictions were placed on their use. Thus 
Megasthenes in this particular cannot be said to be 
correct.® 

(g) Megasthenes speaks of the state ownership of 
land. In oilier words, the king was the owner of all 

iPg. 27. ' 

' «Bk. I, ch. 20. 

8Bk.I,ch.21. 

<Fg. 27. 

® See, for more details, the chapter oh Sut^hy^a, 
Bk. n, 25. 
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the lands as well as the soil of the state.^ This is to 
deny the existence of private property as an institu- 
tion. That there was the king’s property as distinguish- 
ed from private holdings no one can deny. Kautalya 
deals largely with crown lands and their regulations. 
Kautalya also mentions private holdings which are 
apparently communal as can be gathered from the 
pr^criptions. In all disputes about boimdary marks 
and fields and gardens it was the elders of the village or 
even neighbourhood who decided them. The state could 
only appropriate holdings which had ceased to be 
enjoyed by any person.® This means that unclaimed 
property became state property.® In this connection 
att^tion may be drawn to the monograph of Bernhard 
Breloer entitled KautaMya Studien I, Das Grundeigea- 
tum in Jndien, where he makes a comparative study of 
modem land revenue systems with those which obtain- 
ed in the Maurya times as gleaned from the Greek 
accounts and the Arthasdstra* Megasthenes says: 
“Besides the land tribute, they pay into the royal 
treasury a fourth part of the produce of the soil.”® But 
Kautalya says that one-sixth of natural produce was to 
be paid to the king.® Other rates were one-third or 
one-fourth. This means that land revenue varied from 
one sixth to one-third according to the seasons. 
Megasthenes was apparently not able to distinguish 
between rent and tax. It is possible that he was not 
aware of the legal conditions prevailing in the land. If 
what Megasthenes said refers only to crown lands, then 

iFg. 1 and 33. 

^Bk. 111, ’ch. 9. . . 

8 See also Bk. IH, ch. 8. 

^Published by Kurt Scbroeder, Bonn., 1927. 

«Fg. 1. 

CBk. Vn, ch. 1, 
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there is agreement between -the Indikct and the 
KautaUya} 

(h) Under the head, army, we shall simply quote 
the conclusion of 0. Stein. What Kautalya says agrees 
with the statement of Megasthenes that the king 
was staying in the Head-quarters, but at which 
time and on what occasion it cannot be said. That 
the king was directly taking part in the wars 
is admitted only in a restricted way. He went 
to war but he did not take the personal leader- 
ship of the army for it was entrusted to qualified 
men. His relation to the army was that of the highest 
War-master. He inspected the four divisions of the 
army, and a portion of the army served as his body- 
guard.^ 

(i) In four different places of the IndUcc? there 
are statements which definitely mention that the Indians 
did not know slavery. It has been pointed out how 
Megasthenes was wrong if servants were also slaves. 
Kautalya mentions a number of slaves ■with, the pres- 
cription that an Arya slave could regain his liberty by a 
compensation price.^ There were both male and female 
slaves. In this particular Megasthenes’ report is decid- 
edly incorrect and if such portions of 'the report are not 
correct, one is tempted to ask, what amount of credit 
can be given to 'the o'ther portions of ■the same report? 
During his brief sojoxim, Megasthenes apparently took 
some notes at random and 'that in an indiscriminate 
manner. Therefore it is not right on our part to use 
such doubtful materials as authorities and build theories 


iMeg. nnd Kaut., pp. 95-100; cp. Glories of Magadha, 


'‘Meg. nnd Kant., pp. 


106-7. 
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upon them unless they are corroborated by other 
evidences.^ 

(j) In Fg. 2 Megasthenes refers to the king of 
Indians, Sandrakottas.^ Says S. Levi: “The identity 
recognised by William Jones of the Indian Chandra- 
. gupta and the Sandrakottas of the historians of 
Alexander remains the cornerstone of all Indian chro- 
nology.”® The contention of Otto Stein is that Kautalya 
does not mention either king Candragupta or the 
name of his dynasty in his work. No doubt the name 
Candragupta does not occur. But it should be noted 
as a matter of profound significance that the term 
Narendra has been used and according to scholars 
Narendra is only a synonym for Candragupta.^ There 
is again an indirect reference to the Maurya dynasty in 
the last verse.? Here it is said that the Nanda dynasty 
had been uprooted and the new dynasty has become fait 
accompli. Taking into consideration these two un- 
mistakable refereaces, though still indirect they are, we 
must credit the work with the worth which it deserves. 
The sum and substance of these different verses show 
the hand of the minister of Candragupta and it wiU be 
a spurious argument to advance these views in decid- 
ing the authenticity of this all important treatise on 
ancient Indian polity. 

How is it, then, it has been asked, that Megas- 
thenes has failed to mention such a far-famed minister 


^Meg. und Kaut., p. 115; cf. Jolly’s Intr., pp. 38-9. 

2 Cf. Arrian V. ' 

^ 'Journal of Dept, of Letters, Cal. IX, p. 12. Cp. Hapson, 
Ancient India, pp. 20-21 (1916). 

* Bk. n, ch. 10. See above pp. 86 and 303. 

^Bk. XV. ch. 1. Cf. Keith, Sans. Lit., p. 459. 
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as Canakya as tradition makes him out to be? The fol- 
lowing reasons among others may be adduced in 
reply; — 

(i) The head of the administration according to 
the prevalent conceptions of those times was always the 
king. The king being considered an all-important 
factor it would be meaningless and derogatory to glorify 
the minister however illustrious he might have been, 
and this, by a foreign ambassador to the court, would 
be out of place, (ii) There might have been an occa- 
sion when his name could have been mentioned. To 
testify to this we are not in possession of the complete 
Indika. To judge from the extant fragments it will be 
illogical and unreasonable. After all even the name of 
the king is mentioned only once though other statements 
have been repeated oftentimes, (m) Or it may be that 
the minister had gone out of office when Megasthenes 
visited the Court. For he came to India 20 years after 
the accession of the king. That Megasthenes had been 
to India several times before this has not been conclu- 
sively proved. And again granting that Canakya was 
still in power when Megasthenes came, his name had 
become so much a commonplace one that Megasthenes 
did not think it worth his while to mention him, (iu) Or 
as has been surmised Kautalya was not living at the 
time of the visit. Thus probabilities can be answered 
by o1her possibilities also. Lastly, (u) as Keith sug- 
gests this argument cannot be str^sed owing to our 
fragmentary knowledge of Megasthenes.^- 

In a long chapter (HI) Otto Stein considers the 
question of castes and professions compar ing Megasthe- 


' Ht3tor|r vf Liteftitufe, p. 459. 
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nes and the Kautallya and trying to find out marked dif- 
ferences which amount indeed to little. Megasthenes 
writes^: “The whole population of India is divided into 
seven castes of which the first is formed by the collec- 
tive body of philosophers which in point of number is 
inferior to the other classes but in point of dignity pre- 
• eminent over all. . . . The second caste consists of 
husbandmen who appear to be far more nxmaerous than 
the others. . . The third caste consists of the neatherds 
and shepherds and in general of all herdsmen who 
neither settle in towns nor in villages but live in tents. 
. . . The fourth caste consists of the artizans. . . . The 
fifth caste is the military. It is well organised and 
equipped for war, holds the second place in point of 
numbers, and gives itself up to idleness and amusement 

in the times of peace The sixth caste consists 

of the councillors and assessors — of those who deliberate 
on public affairs.” 

Dr. Stein has examined the Greek terms occurring 
in different places for caste, and has come to the conclu- 
sion that the expression of Megasthenes could not be 
interpreted as caste.^ Schwanbeck, however, has at- 
tempted to identify these seven divisions as caste divi- 
sions: (1) Philosophers, Brahmans; (2) Husbandmen, 
VaiSyas; (3) Herdsmen, Nii^das and other lower castes; 
(4) Artizans, Vailyas and Sudras; (5) the Military, 
Ksatriyas; (6) a mixed caste, overseers; (7) Council- 
lors and assessors. Brahmans. Though this is an 
explanation in a way it is not very satisfactory. There 
is some truth in Pischel’s remark that Megasthenes has 

^Fg. 1. 40 and 41. 

® Op. cit., p. 120-21. 

M 46 
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confotinded castes and classes'.^ It is more reasonable 
to assxune that Megasthenes has been told of the caste 
system and the chief regulations imderlying the system.^ 
He must have also learnt that the principle of division 
was at best a division of labour, castes being based on 
professions. As he has divided all the professions into 
seven kinds he has divided the whole body of the people 
into seven classes. Evidently Megasthenes’ classifica- 
tion was according to professions and not castes. As 
the professions were more or less hereditary especially 
so at that time, Megasthenes could have easily taken 
the community of peoples following a certain profes- 
sion to form a separate caste by itself. From all Greek 
accounts we gather that the class of philosophers was 
constituted by Brahmans and Sramanas.® The husband- 
men were agricultural people who belonged to the 
igudra caste. According to Kautalya every village 
must have not less than 100 families and not more than 
500 families of agricultural people of the Sudra caste.^ 
Again that the Sudra caste was numerically strong is 
attested to in so many words by Kautalya.® There is 
further the prescription of the ArthaMstra that the 
king shall protect agriculture from devastation of any 
sort. Such of those undesirables as would cause dis- 
turbance to the work of the villagers who are wedded 
to their fields were subject to severe punishment.® This 

is all in keeping with Megasthenes’ account.’ About 

\ 

^See p. 51 of B. Breoler, K. Studien, 1. 

Fg. 1, 41, especially last sentences. 

®See Strabo XV, p. 711-13. 

«Bk. n, ch.1. 

®Bk. IX, ch. 2. 

«Bk.n,ch.l. 

’ Cf. JoHy, Intro., pp. 37-38, , 
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neatherds and shepherds the account of Megasthenes 
is proven from the Arthasastra almost throughout/ As 
regards hunters though Megasthenes is in agreement 
with Kautalya a discovery is made, viz., Kautalya does 
not mention wandering hunters, those who hve in 
texts/ 

Of artisans Megasthenes says: “Of these some are 
armoimers while others make the implements which 
husbandmen and others find useful in their different 
c allin gs. This class is not only exempted from pa3dng 
taxes, hut even receives maintenance from the royal 
exchequer,”® Evidently state employees are referred 
to here. According to the Arthasastra we find the 
state engaging itself in industries hke weaving, in manu- 
factures of arms and armour, where, besides free 
labourers, artisans were employed and paid for their 
services. One of the regulations laid down by Kau- 
talya is that agricultural people should be supplied with 
the necessary implements by blacksmiths, carpenters, 
borers, rope-makers, snake-catchers, and similar work- 
men.'* Kautalya sjpeaks of both time and piece wages.® 
There is a definite ruling where it is said “artisans shall 
be provided with wages and provision in proportion to 
the amount of work done. The menials were paid a 
monthly salary of 1/4 pane.”® Excepting private work- 
men who undertook some industry after previously 
obtaining a licence to carry on that industry we do not 


^ Stein, op. cit., p. 134; Ar. Sas.^ Bk. II, ch. 24 and also 
ch. 29. 

2P. 136. 

®Fg. 1, 41. 

4Bk. n, ch. 24. 

5Bk. n, ch. 23. 

6Bk. n, ch. 24. 
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come across passages where there is a definite injunction 
that these artists in the state employ were taxed. If 
O. Stein means by his statement^ the people other than 
those in the state employ, he is right. But that Megas- 
thenes is not concerned with these but only with those 
in the state employ is evident from the circumstances 
in which his statement is made.® 

The Greds writer has the following on warriors. 
“They have only military duties to perform. Some 
make their arms and others supply them with horses 
and they have still others to attend on them in camp, 
who take care of their horses, cleah their arms, drive 
their elephants, prepare their chariots and act as their 
charioteers. As long as they are required to fight they 
fight and when peace returns they abandon themselves 
to enjo 3 nnent; the pay which they receive from the state 
bemg so liberal that they can with ease maintain them- 
sdves and others besides”.® As regards military duties 
Kautalya gives them as the function of the Ksatriyas.^ 
That their pay was liberal is seen from the list con- 
tained in the Arthasastra. The chiefs of the military 
corporations, the- chiefs of the elephants, horses, 
chariots, and of the infantry, each, got 8,000 pawas. 
The superintendents of the infantry, cavalry, chariots, 
and elephants were paid 4,000 punas respectively. The 
chariot-driver, the physician of the army, and other 
non-militajy officials employed in training horses and 
other animals got 2,000 panas each. The pay of the 
trained soldier was 500 panas. This means that the 


1 Steuem haben die Handwerker zu Zahlen, p. 147. 
aSee also Bk. IV, ck 1. 

SArrian, XII. 

4Bk. I, ck 3; cp. Bk. IX, ck 2. 
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pay of a trained soldier exceeded four times that of an 
artisan. The Arsenal Department and the Departments 
under the Superintendents of horses and of dephants 
bear testimony to the fact that the state employed a 
large number of people to minister to the wants of 
the soldiers. All the. necessary arms and armour, 
animals, and servants were supplied to the soldiers 
whenever they went out on a campaign. They were 
not allowed to have any arms without licence. The 
state regulated their keeping of arms and armour. 

That the military men gave themselves up to idle- 
ness and amusement in times of peace is no exaggera- 
tion either of Arrian or Megasthenes for the matter of 
that.^ It is obvious that Megasthenes is referring to 
the hereditary army which was dependent for its exist- 
ence on the state. In times of peace the soldiers com- 
posing this constituent did not take to any other pro- 
fession and ecun their livdhhood. War or no war they 
had their regular and fixed salary, and in times of 
peace they could lead a free life and enjoy life in their 
homes and family,® The only call during this period 
on their time was drill, for, without constant 
drilling, the army might lose its efficiency. This is cer- 
tainly not the case with the other kinds of armies — such 
as the hired, the corporation of soldiers, the army of an 
ally, and the army of wild tribes.® These were recruited 
if necessary, on the eve of certain engagements for the 
time being. When the work was over they were 
disbanded. They had perhaps to take their old pro- 


^ Stein, p. 162, 
2Bk. IX, ch. 2. 
^Ibid. 
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fessions and earn their living. Megasthenes was not 
concerned with them. He knew of the E[j5atriya 
hereditary force and referred to it. 

The Overseers who moved about the country and 
reported to the king or their immediate superiors must 
undoubtedly refer to the Caras or Intelligence Officers 
to whom several sections are devoted by Kau- 
talya.^ To ensure efficiency the chief feature of ancient 
administrative practice was to let loose on officials of 
every Department, special Commissioners to watch 
their movements and proceedings. Their function was 
to see that the officials of the state did not lend them- 
selves to temptations of any sort including corruption, 
miscarriage of justice, and disloyalty to the state. If 
the Caras heard reliable information about a certain 
official abusing his power and position, then a report was 
made in secret. The Government took action not at once 
but only after it was confirmed by three other indepen- 
dent sources.® Apparently members of this Intelligence 
Department must have been influential and powerful so 
as to attract the notice of a foreign ambassador. When 
he learnt about their status in the administration he 
referred to them by mistake as a caste engaged for that 
purpose. In fact members of all castes including the 
Ni§adhas (hunters) were appointed to this purpose 
and Megasthenes had misunderstood the true conditions 
in India. 'Hus is again another instance why we 
should not attach great value to these Gredc accounts. 

Again the councillors and the assessors are “those 
who deliberate on public affairs. It is the smallest 

iBk. I, chh. 10-12. 

2Bk. I, ch. 12. 
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dass looked at from their mimber but the most 
respected, on account of the high character and 
wisdom of its members; for, from their ranks 
the advisers of the king are taken, and the trea- 
surers of the state and the arbiters who settle disputes. 
The generals of the army also, and the chief magis- 
* trates, usually belong to this class.”^ Megasthenes is 
again committing a mistake by confounding professions 
with classes. Evidently he refers to the different kinds 
of cotmcillors and ministers who guided the ship of the 
state. The qualifications expected of these ministerial 
officers were more than what Megasthenes could say. 
“Native, bom of high family, influentid, wdl trained 
in arts, possessed of foresight, wise, of strong memory, 
bold, eloquent, skilful, intelligent, possessed of enthu- 
siasm, dignity and endurance, pure in character, affable, 
firm in loyal devotion, endowed with excellent conduct, 
strength, health and bravery, free from procrastination 
and fickle-mindedness, affectionate and free from such 
qualities as excite hatred and enmity — ^these are the 
qualifications of a ministerial officer/ (amatya sam- 
pat).”^ When such officers are put to the test and 
not found wanting, they were appointed as judges 
of civil and criminal courts, revenue collectors, cham- 
berlains, prime ministers,, in fact, as the Head of every 
Department in the state.® As regards the minister 
Eautylya recommends three or fotir for deliberative 
purposes but he holds that the number will depend on 
the circumstances of the case in question.^ Thus 
Megasthenes is right in every detail except that he 


^See also Arrian, XII. 
^Bk. I, 9. Trans., p, 15. 
SBk. I, ch. 10. 

*Bk I, ch. 15. 
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entitles the system as a class or a caste. Otto Stein 
raises a question here^ why Megasthenes has not 
mentioned ofiBcials in the country parts and surmises, 
perhaps rightiy, that he had little or no knowledge of 
the conditions of the flat land and his observations were 
merely confined to the capital city of Pataliputra. 

In his endeavour to establish a thesis Dr, Stein has 
not felt a stone unturned. The following minor dif- 
ferences are stated: — (a) Megasthenes says, “there 
are usages observed by the Indians which contribute 
to prevent the occurrence of famine among them.”^ The 
Arthasdstra on the other hand gives details as to what 
one should do when famine occurred.® In the absence 
of details and from a general statement we cannot draw 
any inference. Perhaps Megasthenes might have 
meant ‘to prevent the spread’ instead of ‘prevent the 
occiirrence’. If we simply substitute ‘spread’ for 
‘occurrence’ there is every agreement with Kautalya. 
(b) “The simplicity of their laws and their contracts 
is proved by the' fact that they seldom go to law. They 
have no suits about pledges or deposits nor do they 
require either seals or witnesses but make their deposits 
and confide in each other.”^ From thie Arthasdstra 
we gather distinctly different conditions. The law 
has become territorial and evai complex in character. 
Many a contract is mentioned with elaborate rules 
guiding every one of them.® Both courts, civil and 
criminal, are mentioned as well as the cases which come 


* Meg. und Kai4‘> p. 196, 

2Fg. 1, 36. 

® Stein, p. 204; Ar, Sas., Bk. IV, ch. 3. 
4Fg. 27; Strabo XV, p. 709-10, 

*Bk. in, ch. 10, 11 and 13. 
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under the cognisance of such coxirts. Regulations 
about pledges and deposits and seals are elaborately laid 
down in chapters xi and xii of Book HI, Witnesses, 
their payment, eligibility, and punishments, are also 
given in instructive detail.’^ One has to concede that 
this disagreemoit is distinct and clear. The one expla- 
nation that can be offered is that “in his anxiety to 
idealise the facts he has overdrawn the picture to such 
an absurd length that we could give no credit possibly 
to his other statement also.”^ Equally significant is 
the statement that while false witnesses suffered 
mutilation Kautalya has recommended only fines.® 
(c) Arrian writes: “The custom of the coimtry 
prohibits intermarriage between the castes, for 
instance, the husbandman cannot take a wife from the 
artisan caste, nor the artisan a wife from the husband- 
man caste. Custom also prohibits any one from exer- 
cising two trades or from changing from one caste to 
another. One cannot, for instance, become a husband- 
man if he is a herdsman or become a herdsman if he is 
an artisan. It is permitted that the sophist only can be 
from any caste: for the life of ihe sophist is not an easy 
one, but the hardest of all.”^ 

This was then the prevailing practice of social 
polity known in Indian literature as the varnairama 
dharma. According to the regulations of caste a mem- 
ber of one caste cannot enter into marital relations with 
a member of another caste. It is also stated that mem- 
bers of the different communities were to follow their 

iBk. Hi, ch. 1 and 9. 

2 Stein, p. 205. 

®Bk. HI, ch. 11; cp. Intro., p. 40, Jolly ed. 

<XII. 

M 46 
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own hereditary duties which are, in other words, the 
svadharma of the Arthasdstras and the Dharmasastras. 
The Arthasdstra clearly recognises the system of castes 
and orders and enforces strictly disciplinary rules for 
any departure from the ordained path. It was the caste 
that determined the profession. The son of the hus- 
bandman continued to be a husbandman and the son of 
the artisan continued to be an artisan. This is the 
svadharma or engaging oneself in his own dharma, 
without in any way interfering with the functions of 
others, thus ensuring continuity of employment and 
efficiency of labour. However much it has dege- 
nerated in recent times, the system avoided un- 
healthy competition in earher ages and was a 
safe insurance against unemplo 5 nnent. Hie Greek 
account simply elaborates the svadharma and 
varruidharma of the Hindus. As for the last state- 
ment regarding the sophists there seems to be 
some confusion of ideas. Either it refers to the 
members of the Brahmana community who were 
legally allowed to marry woman members of the other 
three castes, or it refers to the system of asceticism 
which was embraced practically by all members of the 
four castes though restrictions were placed for its being 
adopted at will.^ 

(d) Megasthenes speaks of cities and countries 
where sovereignty was dissolved and democratic govern- 
ments were set up.^ Dr. Stein calls our attention to 
some more passages and has tried to show that 
these might refer to the forest tribes outside the 
pale of the state having their own organisations 

I ■ 

^Meg. wnd Itauf., p. 22t-4. 

®Fg. 1, 32, 38, 50. 
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and leaders.^ But it may also be held to denote 
the republican states which, as is evident from the 
'Arthasdstra, continued to flourish side by side with the 
monarchical state, Elautalya deals with these institu- 
tions which are styled as the sanghasandhi, the policy to 
be adopted by the king towards them.® Some of these 
republican states mentioned in the extant work are the 
Lichchivikas, the Vrijikas, the Mallakas, the Madrakas, 
the Kukuras, the Kurus, the Panc^as and others. 
These, K. P. Jayaswal calls, king consul republics, while 
the Kambojas, Sura§tras and others are styled as 
nation-in-arms republics.® This, then, is what the Greek 
accovmts mean. Historians of Alexander’s invasion 
to India refer to a number of free and autonomous 
states which, after Alexand^’s invasion and Candra- 
gupta’s accession to the throne, were either merged in 
the imperial government or continued to maintain their 
prestige and power independently of the imperial rule, 
Kautalya has got a great regard for such constitutions 
as is evident from the following verse: — 

kulasya va bhavet rajyam 
kxjlasahgho hi durjayah | 

In speaking of the functions of the overseers Megas- 
thenes definitely states that these overseers must report 
to the king, or if there is no king, to the magistrates. 
Thus the idea is dear that Megasthenes has found two 
forms of government prevailing at the same time — 
monarchical and republican.^ That these references 

, ip. 232. 

2Bk. XI, ch. 1. 

3 See the interesting chapter on the subject by Jayas- 
wal, Hindu Polity, Pt. I, Ch. 

*Fg, I, 50. 
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are to forest tribes outside the pale of the state is a 
statement far-fetched and inconclusive in the face of 
such significant statements. ^ 

(e) With regard to the administration of public 
affairs,^ Megasthenes says: — “Of the great officers of 
state some have charge of the market, others 
of the city, others of the soldiers. Some super- 
intend the rivers, measure the land as is done 
in Egypt and inspect the sluices by which water 
is let out from the main canals into their branches 
so that every one may have an equal supply of 
it. The same persons have charge also of the hunts- 
men and are entrusted with the power of rewarding or 
punishing them according to their deserts. They 
collect the taxes and superintend the occupations con- 
nected with the land as those of the woodcutters, the 
carpenters, the blacksmiths, and the murers. They 
construct roads, and at every ten stadia set up a pillar 
to show the by-roads and distances.” Let us now pro- 
ceed to draw parallels for each of the above statements 
from the ArthaSastra. The latter mentions Superintend- 
ents of horses, elephants, chariots and infantry, besides 
the Commander-in-Chief . There is also the City Superin- 
tendent. There are again Superintendents of Com- 
merce, of forest produce, weights and measures, and 
tolls, etc., who are directly or indirectly connected with 
the market. There are other officials like lohddhyaksa, 
iaksaH^hyaksa, akarddhyaksa, or khanyadhyak^. 
What we can call the economic functions of the state 
are cryptly expressed by Kautalya. “He (the king) 
shall carry on mining operations and manufactures, 
exploit timber and elephant forests, offer facilities for 
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cattle-breeding and commerce, construct roads for 
traffic both by land and water, and set up market- 
towns.”^ 

It is further smd that the king shall also construct 
reservoirs (setu) filled with water either perennial 
or drawn from some other soimce. Or he may 
provide sites, roads, timber and other necessary 
things to those who construct reservoirs of their 
own accord.® Setu is translated as ‘reservoir’ but 
it is a waterway by which water is regulated. Again 
the Superintendent of Rivers is the nad^pala of Kau- 
talya.® The question whether measurement of lands 
in general was in vogue is easily answered by a reference 
to the cha^pter Mititled ‘measurement of space and time’.^ 
Here the following statement occurs: ‘One hxtsta used 
in measuring pasture lands and timber forests, one 
fcisJcM used in measuring the camping grounds as well as 
forests and palaces, one gdrhaspatya dhanus for 
measuring roads and fort walls, one darndfi for measur- 
ing hrahmadeya landa.’ Certainly officials must have 
been there to measure these various lands and places. It 
should be noted as a significant fact that Kautalya uses 
the terms rajjus and corarajjus translated as ‘ropes’ 
and ‘ropes to bind thieves.’® But the translator has 
remarked in die footnote: “The precise meaning of the 
word is not known. The Jatakas or the Buddhist 
literature contain similar expressions, rajjuka or rajju- 
grahaka, as the ASokan inscriptions lajuka or rajufca.”® 


iBk. II, ch. 16. 

*Bk. n, eh. 1, Trans., p, 50. 

3 Bk. n, ch. 6. 

4Bk. n, ch. 20. 

®Bk. n, ch. 6, see above p. 216. 

S Buhler, Z.D.M.G., (1893), pp. 466-71. 
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These denote the officials who were engaged in the 
measurement of the land. The Arthasdstra which is a 
composition after the Jdtakas, which according to 
Biihler, must be placed in tire fifth and sixth centuries 
B.C., and which is pre-A§okan, contains similar expres- 
sions, and these terms therefore must refer to the same 
officials engaged in measuring the land. This is fur- 
ther attested to by another fact of great importance. 
The term rajju is a measurement of space according 
to the KautaUya. The table is as follows: — 

10 dand(is=l rajju. 

2 raj jus = 1 paridem (sq. measure) . 

3 raj jus = 1 nivartana (a measxmement for 

measuring square).^ 

We have there the expression definitely used by the 
author in the technical sense of the measurement of 
space. Hence the term rajjus must mean those 
officials engaged in the survey of lands by means 
of file rajju measurements. Some of these points 
have been raised by Otto Stein but his inter- 
pretation could not carry him furfiier.® As regards 
the supervisor of hunters, of woodcutters, etc., 
it is reasonable to presume that the Superintendent of 
Pasture Meadows (vivitadhyahsa) was in charge.® 
Again he was the Superintendent of Passports.^ With 
the help of hunters he was to secure safety to country- 
parts and protect timber and elephant forests, keep 
roads in good repair and assist the mercantile people. 
In addition to these functions they were expected to 



iBk. n, di. .20. 

“P. 236. 

®See Mobkerjee, Intro., p. loacvii. 
*Bk. n. cL 34 . 
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levy taxes and collect them on behalf of the state. Or 
there might have been separate revenue ofi&cials under 
the direction and control of the samdhartd and Megas- 
thenes has not been fully informed of the duties of each 
and every official complicated as the machinery was.^ 

(/) With regard to the officials of the city,® says 
Megasthenes: “Those who have chstrge of the city 
are divided into six bodies of five each. The 
members of the first look after everything relat- 
ing to the industrial arts. Those of the second 
attend to the entertainment of foreigners. To fiiose 
they assign lodgings and they keep watch over their 
modes of life by means of those persons whom they 
give to them for assistants. They escort them on the 
way when they leave the country or in the event of 
their dsnng, forward their property to their relatives. 
They take care of them when they are sick and if they 
die, bury them.”® 

The ArthaMstra does not mention anything of 
administration by committies though it is reasonable to 
suppose that such institutions existed.'* Parallel pass- 
ages have been traced and examined already in con- 
nection with the administration of the city.® 

(g) On military officials Megasthenes writes: 
“Next to the city magistrates there is a third governing 
body which directs military affairs. This also consists 
of six divisions with five members each. One division is 
appointed to co-operate with the admiral of the fleet, 

iSee also Stein, p. 242. 

2 See Keith, Sans. Lit, p. 460. 

®Fg. 34; Diodor, 11. 

* Smith, p. 127; Ind. Ant, 105, p. 200. 

5 See above p. 228. 
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another with the Superintendent of the Bullock trains 
which are used for transporting engines of war, food 
for the soldiers, provender for the cattle, and other 
mihtary requisites. They supply servants who beat 
the dnun, and others who carry gongs, grooms also for 
the horses, and mechanists and their assistants. To 
the sound of the gong they send out foragers to bring 
in grass and by a system of .rewards and punishments 
ensure the work being done with despatch and safety.”^ 
In the Arthasdstra again there is no mention of a 
koUegiuni to carry on military affairs. Either it was 
the imagination of Megasthenes or more probably 
something like it was in practice. It is to be admitted 
that there is no express mention of a commander of 
fleet but it is reasonable to presume that the navddh- 
yaksa was the officer-in-charge of fleet as well as other 
vessels devoted to commercial and other uses. Among 
the ships mentioned, men-of-war cilso figure, — ^vessels 
bound for the enemies’ country. Evidently it Rignifips 
the existence of a navy. The fact that Kautalya does 
not give details of the navy shows that land-engage- 
ments were more common than sea-fights which were 
perhaps few and far between.® 

Of the commissariat as such there is again no defi- 
nite mention. But the work of the commissariat is de- 
finitely mentioned when Kautalya says that the work 
of free labourers consists in the examination of camps, 
roads, bridges, wells and rivers; carrying machines, 
weapons, armours, instruments, and provisions; carry- 
ing away the men that are knocked down along with 

iPg. 34. 

®Bk. n. ch. 28. Cf. Jolly, Intro., p. 37. 
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their weapons and armours.^ Hunters reconnoitred 
forests and when the enemy was in sight they hid them- 
selves under trees or mountains and blew their conch 
sheDs and beat their drums.^ The prasasta may per- 
haps answer to the Superintendent of Bullock trains of 
Megasthenes. With his followers including carpenters 
and free labourers he marched in front of the army 
clearing the road and digging wells for water. In the 
camp were the king, the priest, the hunters with hounds 
and with trumpets, the spies and the sentinels, ohatigirig 
their watches in turn.® The army marched through 
places where grass, fuel, and water were available. In 
some places the army was made to carry foodstuffs. In 
the centre were the women of the harem.'* Thus Megas- 
thenes’ statements agree in the main with those of the 
Arthasdstra. 

Megasthenes continues : “The third division 
has charge of the foot-soldiers, the fourth of the horses, 
the fifth of the war-chariots, and the sixth of the ele- 
phants. There are royal stables for the horses and 
elephants and also a royal magazine for the arms, be- 
cause the soldiers have to return their arms to the 
magazine and their horses and elephants to the stables. 
They use the elephants without bridles. The chariots 
are drawn on the march by oxen but the horses are led 
along by a hajter, that their legs may not be galled and 
inflamed nor their spirits damped by drawing chariots.”® 

Corresponding to these are the chiefs of elephants, 
horses, chariots, and of infantry as well as the Superin- 

^Bk. X, dh. 4; see also above p. 189. 

2Bk. n, ch. 34. 
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tendents of infantry, of cavalry, of chariots, and of 
elephants.^ The chariot-driver, the trainer of horses, 
and those who train other animals are also mentioned 
among the government servants.^ In exact parallel to 
Megasthenes’ statements are mentioned in the Artha- 
sastra the stables of horses and of elephants with fuller 
details.® There is also the mention of a separate Arsenal 
Department where arms and armour were manufacttired, 
and from where soldiers were supplied with arms on 
the eve of an* impending expedition. Thus there is 
coincidence of institutions of vital importance. Whether 
elephants had bridles, or horses were led by a halter 
are insignificant details which are not worth compari- 
son. It is no argument of Prof. Jolly to say that this 
correspondence possesses no chronological value as liiese 
practices were prevalent at all times in India.'* We are 
not aware of texts more ancient than the Arthasastra 
which contain any details of regulations of stables for 
different animals, their architecture, foodstuffs, medi- 
cines for the animals, etc. 

(h) The subject of the last chapter® of Otto Stein's 
thesis is religion and philosophy. According to Megas- 
thenes philosophers who live on the mountai n s are 
worshippers of Dionysos.® He (hstinguishes two kinds 
among them: (1) Brachmanes who are best esteemed 

iBk. II, ch. 33. 

2Bk. V, cL 3. 

3 Bk. n, ch. 30-31. 

* Intro., p, 38. 

sCh. Vm, p. 277. 

«Fg. 41(58). 
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for consistency in their opinions, and (2) Sarmanes 
most of whom were physicians, diviners, and sorcerers.^ 
Arrian speaks of sophists who held the supreme place 
of dignity and honour by performing sacrifices to gods 
on behalf of the state. They are sages, some of whom 
go about naked, living upon roots and fruits.® The 
word samiranes is one of some significance. Schwan- 
beck has shown , with ability that the word sarmanes 
corresponds to the Sanskrit kramana which means an 
ascetic.® H. H. Wilson in his gloss opined Ihat the term 
might refer to the Buddhists. But Lassen is perhaps 
nearer the truth when he takes the term to be a Brahman 
ascetic.'^ Elphinstone is also of the same opinion and 
remarks that “the habits of the physicians seem to cor- 
respond with those of Brahmans of the foiirth stage”. 
As we have already said it is indeed remarkable that 
the religion of the Buddha was not expressly noticed 
by the Greek authorities though it had existed long 
before Alexander.® It has been shown elsewhere* 
that there is nothing remarkable about this because 
the early history of Buddhism in India was quite 
different from its later history. The actual teachings 
of the Buddha did not tend to revolutionise ideas, 
social or religious as some scholars would have us 
believe, in one place we have some philosophers fol- 
lowing the precepts of ‘Boutta’ identified with the 
Buddha.^ Some take Sramanas from this to be Jains. 


iFg. 59, 60. 

®XI. 

3 Stein, p. 289. 

*Ind. Ant., D, 70 (2nd Ed.). 
®See above p. 269. 

6 See Vol. U, p. 1. 

’Fg. 43, 
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Whatever view may be taken, weighty arguments are 
adduced in favour of the theory that older forms of 
Hinduism flotuished when Alexander or Megasthenes 
visited India.^ This fits in with that in the Arthasdstra 
where again there is no notice of the Buddhists but 
where on the other hand an elevated place is given to 
the Vedas and the Dharmasastras as well as the srotriya 
Brahtnanas.® Brahmanical rituals and sacrifices are 
mentioned elaborately and the king is said to take part 
in them. Festivsdls and festivities are mentiond as 
taking place at the commencement of the rainy season. 
Among the srotriyas were sag^ and ascetics of difiEerent 
kinds. Some were shaven while others had matted 
hair. There were some who observed vows of silence 
and hence were called munis. Otto Stein is probably 
right when he says that the statement of silence alluded 
to as a punishment for those who professed to predict 
the future by Megasthenes is a misunders tanding or a 
misinterpretation.® 

A point is again raised how it was that Megasthenes 
had not stated the three kinds of priests, rtvik, acdrya, 
and purohita of whom the last holds a high position 
evmit in political administration. We agree with Prof. 
Stein who remarks that according to Megasthenes the 
king was more in the camp than in the palace and the 
purohi^ was also in the camp.^ To conclude, Megasthe- 
nes’ picture of ihe religious life of the period is in- 
sufiBdent, inaccurate, and far from being trustworthy. 

»See Colebrooke, Essays, VoL H, p, 179 ff. 

®Bk, II, ch.^ 1 and 12. 

®pp. cit. P. 285i 

<P. 290, 
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Bereft of mythological, geographical, and legend- 
ary details, the useful portion of Megasthenes’ report 
is very meagre and its authority cannot be taken as 
absolute.^ Considered calmly and impartially Dr. Stein 
must himself admit that the differences between Kau- 
talya and Megasthenes are not fundamental but are only 
noticed in minor and trifling details which might well 
escape an enlightened author on Ancient Indian polity 
as too insignific^t to mention.® So far as the import- 
ant institutions whicb functioned as organs of the ad- 
ministration of the land went, there is plenty of evidence 
in point of agreement which cannot be, by any stretch 
of imagination, discarded. In our opinion to build a 
theory on such a doubtful authority like the Indika of 
Megasthenes or the Greek accounts for the matter of 
that, is not worth while. Further there are so 
many remarkable coincidences while there are not very 
many appreciable differences. It is hardly necessary to 
compare the much misunderstood report coloured by 
fables and myths with a work containing solid facts 
attested to uniformly by tradition.® 


^ Meg. uTid Kauf., p. 297. 

^Contra, see Keith, Sava. Ut., p. 469. 
3 See also KavtaJHya Studien, I, p. 47. 
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IS ARTHASASTRA SECULAR ? * 

Since the discovery and the publication of that 
great work, Kautalya’s Arthasdstra by Dr. Shama 
Sastri of Mysore, a large volume of critical literature 
has grown up on both the method and the scope of the 
tejsrt. A host of western sdiolars of oriental studies and 
also some Indian scholars believe and want us to believe 
with them that the Arthasastra in question belongs to 
one of the secular schools of political thought current in 
ancient India in the early centuries of both before and 
aftM: the Christian era. In this noble category of savants. 
Professor Wintemitz, Dr. Otto Stein, Mr. Bottazzi, 
Dr. JoUy and Dr. Ghoshal figure prominently. Ah 
endeavour is made here to examine the various criti- 
cisms oifered by these scholars in the light of the 
Dharmaiastras. 

It can be shown clearly that Elautalya formulates 
aU his theories on the soimd and basic principles of the 
Dharmasutras and DharmaMstras, with instructions in 
sufficient detail to carry on at once an effective and 
successful administration. In this respect he takes a 
legitimate place with the great Smrtikartas, such as 
Manu, Yajnavalkya, and Narada. Before entering into 
a detailed examination of the various issues coimected 
with this, it would be well if we clear the ground by 
explaining what we mean by such high-sounding terms, 
religion and morality. In the whole range of Sanskrit 
literature there is only one word which answers exactly 
to these terms and this is the word Dharma. And 
what is Dharma ? Manu defines that whatever is 


Reprinted from Proceedings and Transactions of the AlUIndia Oriental 
Conference Third Session, Madras, 1923, 
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ordained in the Srutis or the Vedas and the smiiis or 
tiie Sastras is Dharma, and adds that whoever follows 
them, leads a life of glory and happiness not only in this 
world but also in the other world.^ Hence ethics, 
morality and religion are all, whatever is ordained 
by these great authorities only. And, therefore, 
whatever is foxmd in them is moral, religious 
and ethical to us. Judged by these conceptions Kaufalya 
never falls low in our estimation, especially of these 
great law-givers. He seems neither to overstate or 
understate the rules and regulations laid down in the 
Sastras. On the other hand he follows them with keen 
perception and lofty insight, all Kautalya’s own. 


Dr. Ghoshal in his recent book entitled “Hindu 
Political Theories ” gives us a rather surprising state- 
ment thus : “ The Artha^stra, however, did a distinct 
service to the cause of political theory by ruling out the 
Purohita from the list of prominent factors of govern- 
ment ... the Purohita is conspicuous by his absence in 
the list of seven-elements.”^ Both the Dharma^astras 
and the ArthaSastras agree in the main about the seven 
elements of the state. We will presently show how the 
Purohita is in, though not of, the seven elements. Com- 
mentog on the passage of Manu® where mention is made 
of these elements, the celebrated KuUukabhatta com- 
mits the second element 'Amatya' as meaning 
ministers and others. By using the word arrft evidently 
he s^ to include the Purohita in the ministry group. 
For the same note struck by gahfcararya in his coin- 


5^ 4 iCanu. n. ». 
Pim i6<a fheones (pp. 88 and 89). 
trt I * - 
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mentary on verses 30 and 31 of the IVth Chapter of 
Kanuindaka Nitiaara} 



^ S^: I 

Again the Kura}, a great Tamil work on polity, 
speaks of ' Amdtya’ as ' ' for which the cele- 

brated commentator Parimelalakar gives a happy ex- 
planation ‘ e-esiL^tuesr \ meaning, those who are always 
by the side of the king. A further evidence is that fre- 
quent references are made in the Manimekalai and Sil- 
appadikdram to ' — of the king. The com- 

mentator of the Silappadikdram explains who these 
' ministers are, the Purohita, the commander-in-chief, am- 
bassadors, and government-emissaries^ whom the king 
was bound to consult on all occasions. In the same text 
there is, besides several, one typical passage® which also 
indicates how the Purohita formed an integral part. This 
occurs at the time when the king Aduporceliya-Pandystn 
was dead in the palace and the city was in flames due to 
the curse of KamjaM, wife of Kovalan, who was im- 
justly executed by the said king. These important 
bodies of officers, who are supposed to 'be by the side of 
the king always assembled together and stood dumblike 
seeing the recent occurrence. It was these only who 
could take the line of action with regard to the instal- 
ling on the throne, and deputing other officials to their 


^Kamandaki (Trivandrum Series) p. 56. 

^ jSilappadikdram, Ch. 5. 

^ ^sir^Qu(^Eis«Bsfl ^jrneir^jp 

sirmiir^ioiB^jrdstmdsiT etc. SUappadikaram Ch. 22. 

I am obliged to these two references to Mr. K. Ramarathna 
Aiyar, BA., Madras. 

M 48 
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work. We find expression of these terms also in the 
well-known work the Mcduraihanci believed to belong 
to the second century A.D. Further in an apparently 
later ' work Kamharamayana occur stanzas^ in which 
the Emperor D^aratha’s ministers are described and 
these strongly support otu- point. Thus the transmit- 
ters of tradition show that the purohita formed an integ- 
ral part of the group Amdtya although not mentioned 
separately. So also in the Arthasastra group (IV, 1).^ 
At any rate there is no justification for the statement 
that he is not included in the group Amatya. Kautalya 
then proceeds to enumerate the qualifications and func- 
tions for this oflScial.® A Purohita, of great and good 
family, reputed for high learning, well-versed in the 
sacred scriptures, the science of astrology, and the 
theory of polity, and who knows how to propitiate the 
planets by various rites prescribed in the Atharva Veda, 
so as to ward off calamities, providential or otherwise, 
that may befall the king or the kingdom, may be ap- 
pointed by the king. Him the king should follow as a 
disciple his teacher, a son his father, and a servant his 
master. The previous line before* ’ ends with the 
phrase ‘ arnippi# ’ and in continuation of the sgrnp idea 
the sentence quoted above follows. Thus also Kautalya 
takes it for granted that the Piurohita is an amatya for 
all practical purposes. It is certainly interesting to draw 
parallel passages here from the Yaj^vulkyasinirti, con- 


1 Ayodhj^ iCSndwn, I, 6, 1». 8i ft. 
^ ArtluU&stra text, VI, 1. 
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veying the same sentiments or ideas/ The second verse 
in itself seems a comment on the term Vipra of the 
preceding stanza. Yajnavalkya categorically states 
what Elautalya has stated regarding his qualifications. 
Manu expresses the same ideas in different words ; — 

U I 

U5Tr II 

l^lf^ I 

^ 5icr: II 

II Manu VII, 58-60. 

The words #Tf, aRRl^ indicate obviously 
that the Purohita is one among the mantrins or amdtyas. 
The ?wrto': answers well to the statement of 

Kautalya, as a son to his father or a servant to his master. 
Again ‘ ’ is explained by Kau- 

talya in his own felicitous way, when he says,^ that the 
king shotild consult his ministers and the Pxorohita, be- 
fore appointing ojQBcials and also in sending out com- 
missioners on variotis purposes. Yajnavalkya gives 
expression to the same idea also.® 

Kautalya mentions these and more. When he says 
that the king should behave like a son towards his father, 


?T#Rrr: I 

t: (TcT: II 1—312, 

^srrcrRifwr strerifir: 

II i-io. 

®* ^^ciOTn[r! 3 ; 5 f%'^r% ?rr^ 'l 1,332. 

5^1^: II 
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he seems certainly to imply what Dr. Ghoshal expresses 
as the Aitareya Brahmapa speaks of the Purohita as the 
one haif of the Ksatriya or the king, and the active pro- 
vidence guiding the destinies of the king and the king- 
dom. The well-written verse of Kautalya means nothing 
more than this.^ Here srfr®r is commented on as in 

the Siimulam commentary. The veme liien means that 
the energy of the Ksatriya backed by that of the Puro- 
hita, and well-deliberated by the ministers, following the 
precedents laid down in the ^tras, leads to unques- 
tioning success. Gaulmnasmrti again rules to the same 
efEect, 

Not only Kautalya makes the Purohita, of his 
ArthaMstm, a duly qualified man, invests him with the 
powers of ministering to the spiritual needs of a king 
as wdl as the kingdom by soimd advice and guidance, 
bestows him with a rank even above the king by saying 
a student his teacher, or servant his master, but makes 
him the highest paid official only equal to minister, com- 
mander-in-chief, crown-prince, or the king’s mo^er, 
and queen.® Thus the Purohita has not at all fallen 
from his old pedestal, either as found in the Bnahmanos 
or the DharmaSastras. He continues to be the same 
official occupying a front rank, and an enviable position. 
He is mentioned as one of the eighteen departments of 
government or of Kautalya. The various propi- 
tiations, and other ceremonies recommaaded through- 
out the text, for preventing calamities, providential or 
otherwise, it needs no mentioning, are done by or through 
the Purohita. He follows, again, the king to the battle- 
fidd, encoxirages soldim:s at the commencement of the 

. ViTaTaiwwfticin. !l I*#' 

*Text, 5. 3. 
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battle thus infusing fresh spirit into their minds. It is 
thus evident that the Purohita has not been ruled out 
of the Arthamstra. A further evidence in its favour 
is that Kamandaka’s Nitisara, a latest book on polity, 
has a distinct reference to this official as the dominating 
and directing force in the administration.^ By this we 
should not be carried away with the impression that the 
Brahmans were only a priestly class, or formed a mini- 
stry of religion like that of the Christian Church and 
domineered the whole situation as the xmcrowned mon- 
archs of all they surveyed, thus keeping imder their 
thximb the king or the kingdom. On the other hand 
they never became a professional religious ministry and 
did certes take up various secular callings. But the high 
status they gained was entirely due to their learning and 
character.® The tradition alone has been kejpt up with- 
out break, as is gathered from inscriptional evidence.® 
Some conditions for membership in the village assem- 
blies in the 9th century A.D. in Soulh India are that 
those “who have studied the Mantra-Brahmana, and one 
Dharmasastra at least those who have critically studied 
a whole Veda with its ‘parisiksas..” Though a telling 
force in the administration the Purohita was not above 
any law or any punishment whatsoever. Conformably to 
Menu’s dictum,^ Kautalya enjoins punishment of the 
Purohita either by imprisonment or banishment, when 
he transgresses his svadharma and is found guilty of 
grave treasons (9-3) . 


^ Kdrnandaki (Trivandrum Series), p. 56. 

2 Prof. K. Sundararama Iyer ably discusses this in a lead- 
ing article of the ‘Hindu Message’ for May 22 — ^29, 1924. 

® No. 423 of 1906, Madras Epigraphist Report, II, 1913. 

5frnTf pr I 

JT fcisft II Mann. 8 , 386. 
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The other charge that is laid at the door of Kautalya 
is that his attitude towards religion is complex,^ and his 
mentality is clouded by a vision well-distinguishable 
from the code of ethics. This amoxmts to saying that he 
has sacrificed wholesome principles at the altar of tactics 
and tricks. In support of this statement some examples 
are quoted as typical ones. One such is the territorial 
aggrancUsement recommended by Kaultalya. This is 
far from trutii. He has, nowhere, to our knowledge 
supported aggrandisement of foreign territories. But he 
is certainly out to break the back of the enemies at any 
cost, but only in conformity with the ^straic injtmc- 
tions. He is for conquest, but not for conquest for 
conquest’s sake. Gautama lays down constant readiness 
and exertion for conquering alien countries as one of 
the bounden duties of the king.® Further the true pur- 
pose of the idea is well brought to light by an inscrip- 
tion® on one of the coins of Samudragupta. 

This says that a king conquers only to attain heaven. 
Surely the motive for conquest seems religious at the 
bottom, and not secular as is believed by some critics. 

While still on this topic we can well explain what 
‘Mantrayuddha’ and TCutayuddha’ of Kautalya mean. 
Mantra3mddha is circumvention or more definitely, 
superior skill in circumventing an enemy and not ‘trea- 
cherous fight’ as is faanslated,^ This has bem com- 
mented on by Mm. Ganapali Sastri in the ni part of his 
edition of the Arthaadstra thus: 




^ Iffitdu Theori^, p. 150. 

2- Ipntr ST Oh. 10. 

* I ana <^diged to Dr. 'S. 1C. Aiyangar for this information. 
^Dr. Trao^tlon 
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*F5r: st^^: ^ I 

The following verse^ may be usefully recalled here from 
Mudrardksasa put in the mouth of Canakya, who values 
his ife or intelligence over great armies.^ Kutajmddha 
may rnean battle by spells smd charms. These kinds of 
warfare find a legitimate place in the Rajadharma of the 
IDndus, though not in the Rajarsidharma of which we 
will speak later on. 


Manu says: — 

VII. 106. 

A conqueror should not use 7myd at the first in- 
stance, but should be on the lookout for the maya of the 
enemy.® How to find this out is explained by Kautalya 
through the system of secret spies. KuUukabhatta com- 
ments on 




5’RT'TT^ I 




Thus even the law-giver Manu concedes other means of 
fighting out the enemy if it is impossible to quell him by 
open warfare. 


2 Dr. T. Ganapati Sastri drew my attention to this. 
^ !T 
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It is wrong to speak of ICautalya’s recommendation 
of immoral warfare. To remove this misconception it is 
well to give his views categorically on the question. First 
of all, Kautalya prefers peace to war, as the latter in- 
volves much loss of men and money, and above all in- 
volves sin.^ Again between mantrasmddha and praka^a- 
yuddha or open fight, Kautalya certainly prefers open 
fight and says even at great sacrifice the enemy should be 
humbled.^ Does not the Lord say in the Gita about tiie 
svadharma of Ksatriya to fight and fight only.® Only fail- 
ing this he could hit upon the use of skill and diplomacy. 
Even as regards kutayuddha, his attitude towards re- 
ligion is well defined. He says, “Do not use fire, if you 
could succeed by any other means. For it offends both 
God and man” (13-4) . When he speaks of fire, poison, 
and other like methods, he simply explains what is 
meant by such kinds of warfare, and these could not 
be taken in any way as recommendatory especially in 
the face of his above quoted statements. Again when 
he gives expression to the various magical tricks to ex- 
tirpate the ^emy, he says such things must commence 
on the day of the star Pusya to ensure their success, 
thus indicating his abundant faith in the working of the 
planets. More of this later on. 

But it must be remarked that one could have re- 
course to the unrighteous or treadierous kind of war- 
fare if it could be styled so only in the last resort. By 
overcoming the enemy by any means whatsoever, the 
king misures protection to his people,^ and to their social 

^ Ik f II 7-2. 

i 2-31. 

^Te3rtl4. V 
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and religious institutions.^ By this he is enabled to 
enjoy both here and hereafter.® Again when once the 
enemy is pulled down to death his property or family 
members should not be touched and the near relative of 
the slain king shotdd be installed on the throne. (VII, 
16) . Further in the matter of breaking treaties and al- 
liances Elautalya recommends these only in the case of 
the wicked. ^(sr ( VH, 14) . In his opinion 

peace is immutable both in this and the other world.® 
These several kinds of warfare are mentioned as having 
actually taken place in both the epics the Ramayana and 
the Mahabharata which are according to tradition autho- 
ritative Dharmic texts also. Judged by these standards 
Kautalya seems, in our opinion, to stand above any 
charge of advocating immoral warfare. 

The main issues raised by Dr. Ghoshal to taboo the 
Artha^stra as a ‘secular’ text, would have been answer- 
ed if the question of the conduct of a prince towards the 
Kong and that of the Bang towards the prince is also 
examined. The regulations referred to by Kautalya for 
observance by the king seem to the learned Bengal 
Doctor as framed beyond all moral comprehension and 
ethical considerations. What Kautalya says is that 
if the prince were to be unruly and of wicked nature, 
which could be rectified in the long run, he may be 
placed under restraint. If he happens to be the only son 
and heir-apparent he may be reconciled by a conciliation 
through the queen or special commissioners. But if 
his character is beyond all rectification whatsoever, he 
may be punished by banishment and especially so, when 


iText, 14-1. 

^ -q | VII-17. 

M 49 
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there are more th^ one son to the king.^ Manu gives 
expression to the same sentiment, namely, if the prince 
casts off his ‘Svadharma’ and behaves in an unbecoming 
way he deserves to be punished.® Orthodox opinion 
centres around the fact that the traditions contained in 
both the epics are simply illustrations of Vedic truths, 
and hence, are, as eilready mentioned, as much an auiho- 
nty as the Smrtis themselves. In this connection one of 
the oft-quoted stanzas of the Mahdhhdrata comes to 
mind.® 

I ^ I 

91^ I 

3ir^ sRq^sf ii 

Adiparva 129 82-83. 

In the Bamayam again, when Sri Rama was ord- 
ered for forest-life, Sumantra asked Kaikeyi the reason 
of the recent unjust order served on 6ri Rama. Some of 
these lines may be quoted with advantage.^ 

II 

II 

Ayoclh37a 37, 26 & 29. 

I have quoted th^e two passages from the respec- 
tive Epics as they throw the much-needed light on 
EZautalya’s and Ihus prove the futility of our critics’ 
arguments. Despite banishment, if the prince continues 
to be the source of still furthmr trouble, it is one of the 
precepts of Rajadharma to take away his life also. The 
soul-stirring lines of the Barmymnxi again ? qrqi^ ait *Tnt 

^ Te xt 1-18 . 

2- tnaf s^: Sitllicr: i 

^ ll vin— m. 

3 4 KambsdtoaaiA echtien. 
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(Sundara 52-11) — one of tiie accredited and 
avowed precepts of Eajadharma, comes to our rescue 
and fortifies our ideas of the Arthas&stra. It is interest- 
ing here to recall the story of Udayakumara son of the 
C6}a king described in the extant Tamil work called 
Manimekdlai. When the prince was told lliat Macai- 
mekalai was in the woods alone, he entered the same 
with the object of enjosdng her imbued with the evil 
spirit of lust. There he was killed by a himter. When 
the news reached both the king and queen, they did not 
regret it, but it even earned their approval, though he 
was their only son, to the effect that it is the king’s duty 
to get rid of the sons of a wicked nature.^ 

As the settl^ent of this ‘ secular question ’ is a 
matter of much moment we shall also examine some 
criticisms advanced by the western scholars, hi the 
course of a lengthy introduction to the new edition of 
the Arthas&stra^ Dr. Jolly writes “The general tendency 
of the Arthasastra is thoroughly realistic and worldly as 
opposed to the vague idealism and strictly religious 
principles of Dharma^astras ”. Already in the previous 
pages it has been shown that sudi general statements 
are unwarranted. Mahamahopadhyaya Gapapati Sastri- 
gal of Trivandrum writes to me in the course of a letter 
“ Kautalya has only improved upon the Arthasastra of 
his predecessors who are authorities in polity as Manu 
and Yajnavalkya in DharmaSastras and he also refers 

^ tfjfrear Qsiu puireo {^) ^einsQs/rfisr 

tSjDfr iSI^Qs-Sieoiru LSIs^essfiddLoireo^ (^) 

^ireoBeoear* 

(Mam, Ch. 22 lines 206 ff.) 

(Ibid. Ch, 23, II. 25 and 26) . Here the first reference is to 
the king’s words to the minister, and the second, the queen to 
the king. 

^ The Punjab edition Vol. I by Dr. Jolly and Dr. Schmidt, 
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to them often in his works. It is idle to take these 
authorities cited by Kautalya as fictions as Dr. Jolly 
does. For actual quotations from the Artha^tras of 
Brhaspati and Visalaksa who are predecessors of 
Kautalya, are found in the commentary of Vi^varupa 
on Ydjnavalkyasmrti. 

Subscribing entirely to what the learned Pandit 
and scholar has said I shall proceed to examine the 
various statements^ of Dr. Jolly one by one in the light 
of the DharmaSastra texts. First the Arthasdstra de- 
clares wealth to be the first and most necessary of the 
three objects of human life Dharma, Artha and Kama, 
while the Dharma^^astra rules that in a conflict between 
rules of Dharma and rules of Artha the former should 
prevail. But this must not be taken to mean as Jolly 
does that the Dharma^astra has ruled the Artha out. 
For Artha is the means and Dharma the end. Does not 
Manu say ‘ ® and can we on this state- 

ment assert and affirm that Manu is wrong in his r uling . 
Certainly it is arguing the other way roxmd. Without 
Artha how coxdd a king discharge his duties towards 
himself and his subjects ? It is interesting what 
Kautalya says in another place ‘ ^ ’ (XII-1) , 

meaning what is the use of the wealth which is after 
all perishable ? Neither could he be said to be in- 
consistent in his statements nor the passage quoted an 
interpolation. The fact remains that the Artha is es- 
sential to carry out Dharma, that is, enforcing the civil 
and the moral law. It is still more necessary for a king 
whose function it is to maintain Dharma. 

Secondly, Anvik§iki philosophy in the Arthasdstra 
indudes the materialistic ss^stem of the Lokayata, 

^Introduction to VoL 1 of Dr. Jolly’s edition. 

^Manu, 7,106. 
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whilst Manu condemns the study of the rationalistic 
treatises. The verse cited^ means that a person who 
adhering to rationalistic studies, disregards the Vedas 
and the Sastras, is an infidel and deserves excommunica- 
tion by the learned men. Evidently Dr. Jolly has mis- 
understood the text. Manu has not condemned the 
study of such treatises but those imbelievers such as the 
Carvakas. Further it is irrelevant, for the law-giver is 
not speaking about the king in that chapter. But as the 
lord of both the believers and imbelievers, the king is 
expected to be versed in all sciences and branches of 
knowledge. It is interesting here to read what Mm. 
Ganapati Sastri has to say. In his opinion, not of course 
unwarranted, the Anwkfiki of the ArthaSastra means 
the system of Indian philosophy. (Vide SiSmulam 
commentary Vol. I, p. 27) . Another plank in the pro- 
gramme of his studies is Varta or economics. It may be 
contended why this finds a place in it. Sudraka, the 
celebrated dramatist includes Vai§iki-vidya as a science 
to be learnt by the king. Arguing this way would be 
twisting the point too far. Here is the case of one who 
neither disrespects the Smiti nor the Sruti for his faith 
in the scriptures is unmistakable when he says, that the 
state when ruled in accordance with the rules laid down 
in the Veda, ever progresses and never stagnates.* 
Besides, it must be remembered that both Yajnavalkya 
and Manu certainly include the Anviksiki, to be studied 
by the king, of which Lokayata is only a sub-division. 

Thirdly, the Arthasastra denounces that foolish 
fellow who consults the stars too much while Yajna- 
valkya recommends the worship of the planets. The 

ct tpTOiTwfer.' I 

?r Fr3(Mr^'=^ 11 ^ . |i n-ii. 

sr t -8. (t*xt). 


2 . 
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idea underl 3 dng the verse quoted^ is that all the available 
sources of wealth should be regularly tapped. The king 
must not be sitting idle inquiring into the movements 
of the stars as to his rise or fall in the teeth of obstruc- 
tion to acquisition of wealth. It would be something 
like Nero fiddling when Rome is burning. So after dis- 
cussing the various stmnbling blocks in the way of 
acquiring wealth, Kautalya concludes that for a king 
entire reliance in the working of the planets would not 
do. He should be fuU of that spirit of enterprise (s^T«r) 
to which he has drawn attrition more lhan once; and 
he must endeavour his best to overcome such seeming 
obstacles by repeated exertion. 

This interpretation of the verse would, I think, 
meet with approval. When interpreting we shoiild 
take the time and the circumstance into consideration 
also. For instance Kautalya says in one place^ that the 
king should protect his person more than that perishable 
wealth. From this it mxist not be concluded that he 
condemns the acquisition or amassing of wealth.- The 
point is that compared to the one, the other dwindles 
into insignificance. On the other hand there is warrant 
miough to demonstrate his advocacy and faith in planet- 
worship. Mention has already been made of his recom- 
mending this to be^ the various devices to quell the 
enemy on the day of the star of Pu§ 3 r^, auspicious for 
the sanie. Again in Ch. 24 of Book H, it is explained 
that the planets Brhaspati (Jupiter), Sukra (Venus), 
and the Sun, k^uence agricultural crops a good deal. 
The first ca^es thf ^wth of the {dants, the second 
gives sh^tveT, the third fruit the seeds. Also 

*• I 
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in various places in the text, frequent references are 
made to prayers and oblations to Gods, so as to avert cala- 
mities. In this respect the Artha^astra is quite in keep- 
ing with Yajnavalkya who says that one should try and 
offer prayers to that planet which seems offended with 
him.^ 

The fourth argument of Dr. Jolly is that the Artha- 
^stra encourages immoral practices like the secret 
murder of high officials, and confiscation of their pro- 
perty. I suppose this is one of the unscrupulous methods 
in politics of Kautalya according to Prof. Wintemitz 
also. At the outset it may be said without fear of any 
contradiction that confiscation of property is applicable 
only to or culprits and disloyal seditionists. Such 
persons could be certainly pxmished in secret if it were 
impossible to get rid, of them at all. Towards this end 
no other method could be more effective. If they are 
opmily attacked, surely they would set up the standard 
of revolt with tiie resultant consequence that it would 
be scotching the snake and not killing it. 

Manu says excellently well that the thorns in the 
path of progress of the state mu^t be cleared off at any 
cost.^ We should carefully note the dosing sentences of 
the para dealing with the various deceptive and secret 
plans to put an end to these wicked ones 
■^r #r I (5. 2.) .® Thus resort to these methods is only 
in exceptional cases, and not applicable to the case of 

qar S' g w?r isplci;, I i-m’- 

jRnwraRTO:!! ix-25». 

3 Since writing this I noticed with pleasure point 
brou^t out by Mr. N. N. Law in his able reply to Prof. Win- 
temitz {vide Sep. 1924 Calcutta Review). 
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the righteous. Does not Manu rule that^ it is the King’s 
duty to a£Eord protection to his subjects and consign 
the accredited accomplices to punishment leading to 
death also? Yajnavalkya reaffirms this statement of 
Manu by saying® that getting reliable information 
through the special coixuuissioners as to the good con- 
duct or otherwise of the officials, tiie king should honour 
the good and punish the evil minded. 

Again it must be said in all fairness to the great 
author of the Arthaidstra that he was alive to the fact 
. that unnatural and adharmaic methods of pxmishments 
would lead to impoverishment of the country and dis- 
. content among the people and hence ought not to be 
indidged in.® The same ideas, were more or less 
familiar to the compiler of the B&rmyana, undoubtedly 
an older text and a moral-inculcating one, where 
occurs : — 

Thus it is enjoined on the king to extricate himself 
from the undesirables lest he should be landed in 
troubles of ^ kinds. 

Another charge that is laid at the door of Kautalya 
is his unscrupulous means of collecting taxes under 
various pretences. Really this is overstating the fact. 
For does not Kautalya say beautifully well,* that taking 

^Tf^r ?TjtT 11 vni.306. 

^ 11 i sss. 

•• ^ atMf ^ I 

apjjtTfrt %rRt ?irsF!lf«rt il 

I 

5R(t?r 11 vn 6 (text). 

II v-3. 
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of revenues in improper seasons like the plucking of 
fruits when unripe should not he resorted to, as the 
very sotxrce wotild be perilously affected. The same is 
interpreted, according to Mm. Ganapati Sastri’s com- 
mentary, that any person could he deprived of the dis- 
honest sources of income but not the dharmaic sources, 
lest it should create trouble among the peoples. Any- 
way the interpretations serve well oxu* purpose. Surely 
a statesman proceeding on this wholesome basis could 
hardly recommend taxes of an oppressive nature. The 
main principles of law-givers JT 

etc., are followed both in letter and spirit. No wonder 
then when he says that a king should not haW recourse 
to iniquitous imposts. For it is giving a handle, as it 
were, to the enemy In the light of these, it would be 
nothing short of absurdity to charge Kautalya with any 
act of immoral practice. Kautalya is distinct when he 
expresses the special means employed to collect taxes 
or benevolences only in times of acute financial distress.® 
Setting up sacred spots and imputing mysterious powers 
to them, giving some miraculous remedies for snake- 
bites, etc., or running other public-shows or exhibitions 
to swell the treastuy by attracting the way-farers, travel- 
lers, and what not, are some of the means advocated. 
These are legitimate in the sense that they do not give 
even the slightest room for discontent among the people. 

Again to deprive goldsmiths, merchants and other 
traders, of their illegitimate gains especially when 
fin an dal troubles actually stare the state in its face, 
could not be pronounced as imjust. It is pleasant to 

I vn-s, (test). . 

I V.2. (text). 
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read how Manu characterises these classes,^ as deceivers 
in open daylight and dishonest in their dealings. Surely 
this is an effective method of punishing their dishonesty. 
Under these circumstances to treat these taxes, if they 
are taxes at all, as oppressive or immoral, is, in our 
opinion, to misread the text. At the most they answer 
pertinently enou^ for the modem capitation tax, levy 
on capital, etc. 

Similarly it is said that the Arthosostra recom- 
mends judicial torture for persons suspected of crimes 
whilst the DharmaSastra administers ordeals in doubt- 
ful cases. The fact is that ordeals of fire, water, etc., 
were used only for serious crimes and seditious acts.® 
Again its use was restricted to cases of transactions of 
not less than 1000 pcmm. Instead of ordeals for doubt- 
ful cases, Kautalya recommends the more healthy 
method of inquiry and trial on evidence. When the ac- 
cused could prove his innocence he must be acquitted.® 
And punishment shall be ordered after the guilt is quite 
proved and he quotes the classic instance of iVl^^vya.^ 
Action would be taken only in cases where the guilt is 
fully established beyond any shadow of doubt on the 
fotmdation of strong evidence.® Consideration in the 
same chapter is shown towards women, children, the 
aged and the afflicted. There was no indiscriminate 
pimishment meted out. The eighteen methods of 
punishment imder the general heading ‘Karma’ are 
certainly agreeable to Manu. He says,® that Umb of the 

JraRRW; II IX-287. 

^ W I 

^ 3^: m II Y-IMOl. 

| text-IV-S., 

I (do) 

arra^ { (do)^ 
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body that was responsible for the guilt may be cut off 
in the interest of the kingdom. Again in inflicting 
prmishments of banishment for Brahman-culprits in the 
same chapter, he follows Manava-Dharmai&astra, where 
it is said sniroft ^ VIII, 124. 

To oiu: knowledge then Kautalya seems nowhere 
to have recommended torture of any kind to ‘ suspected ’ 
persons. True it was used after the establishment of the 
guilt or when the culprit was caught in the act. Perhaps 
Dr. Shama Sastri’s translation of —the 

heading of the Chapter 8 of Bk. IV as “ trial and torture 
to elicit confession,” might have been partly responsible 
for such imwarranted statements. A proper and more 
apt rendering would be “ examination on evidence and 
action to be taken thereon.” There is no mention in 
any place in the chapter under discussion where torture 
is used to elicit confession, but on the other hand, to 
advert to what has been said already, its application 
was only to avowed culprits. This is something akin to 
the modem practice of the jury pronouncing guilty or 
not-guilty and the judge deciding on the 

nature of punishment on the merits of the case..(^’'J^54t»r) 

The next point raised by the learned Grerman doc- 
tor equally falls to the ^ound when tested by the torch- 
li^t of the law-books. It is about the management of 
slaughter-houses in general. It is said that Manu has 
condemned it. But the truth is that Manu condemns 
not the management but the receiving of gifts by kings 
from such dealers.^ Yajnavalkya, it goes without say- 
ing, strikes the same note.® The very fact that Manu 


?PT ?T5Tr il IV-86. 

fST II 1-141. 
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draws attention to this shows the existence of such 
institutions, though adharmaic, prior to Manu at least. 
This premise granted, it is certainly open for the state, 
the custodian of the public health, — ^to bring them under 
its control and impose restrictions for their working 
lest they wotdd be misused. A great statesman as he 
was, he realised its importance as affecting public weal 
and hence framed certain measures as befits a treatise 
on Artha^tra. It may be pointed out Ibat in th^ mat- 
ter of distinguishing good meat from bad offered for 
public sale, he is in line with Yajnavalkya who 
prescribes regulations to sell forbidden meat on pain of 
heavy penalty.^ 

The eighth argument given is that in the family law 
the Arthasastra allows divorce on the groimd of mutual 
dislike of husband and wife whilst Narada has a ruling 
to the effect that it is sinful for a married couple to 
separate for that reason. This is also misrepresenting 
the author’s view point. A careful reading of the text 
lays bare the truth and throws the argument overboard. 
It runs thus : 

The last sentence Amokso Dharmavivahmam’' 
certainly implies that the previous sentences have only 
application to cases of Adharmaic marriages which are 
four in number out of the eight forms given. With 
regard to Dharmaic forms there is no divorce 


I 

II n-soo. 
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This explicit statement is certainly a thoughtful com- 
mentary on the ruling of Narada which Dr. Jolly men- 
tions. 

One more minor point and the last in Uiat cate- 
gory of criticism is that the Arthasastra allows remar- 
riage of women in the case of protracted absence of 
husbands, but it is reprobated in the majority of law- 
books. Importeint writers whose opinions are valid and 
authoritative, such as Manu, Yajnavalkya, etc., have 
sanctioned this. This remarriage, if it could be so called, 
is with a yoimger brother of her husband, and failing 
him, with a sapivda or a sagotra. Kautalya concludes 
this portion of the text with the pregnant sentence 
I q? I meaning thereby that this has been 
so ordained by the Smrtikartas of old. (HI, 4) But it 
would not be out of place to mention in passing that 
such rulings as these have been prohibited in the Kali- 
yuga Dharma by the revered sages and seers of yore lest 
the confusion of evil become worse confounded. 

Thus I have endeavoured to expose the arrant cri- 
ticisms that are rapidly gaining ground both in this 
coimtry and in the West to spoil the fair name of a moral- 
abiding statesman. We would be certainly doing a great 
injustice to the talented Pandit politician, (Mr. K. P. 
Jayaswal in his appendix (C) P. 205, Part I of his latest 
work Hindu Polity discusses this point very ably) , who 
has endeavoured his best to compile an ArthaSastra from 


| 
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the scattered mateiials available durag his time. In such 
a comprehensive study of every branch of administra- 
tion, the beauty is that the great author has not swerved 
even an inch from the already beaten track of Dharma- 
fiastras. Kautalya is not concerned with any particular 
method but views the Rajadharma in all its aspects. A 
student of historical literature could make a distinction 
between Rijadharma and Rajapsidharma. The latter is 
purely idealistic and based on the very letter of Sastras. 
The former may sacrifice the letter to a little extent but 
never the spirit. A typical example of a Raja and a 
Rajapsi would make this manifestly clear. Duryod- 
hana was a Raja and Yudhi?thira was a Rajar^i. 6ri 
Rama was aware of this when he speaks of Rajadharma 
as Adharma but partaking also of the character of Dhar- 
ma.^ Thus the charges framed against Kautalya, though 
in appearance Adharma, are reedly Dharmaic in the 
li^t of that immortal verse of the Ramdya^. Uniformly 
the author has shown that he is not only a ‘pandit’ but 
something more. This traditicai of pandit statesman con- 
finued to very recent times. We meet them often in the 
Gupta inscriptions and still later we have H emSdr i, a 
papdit and at the same time a foreign secretary, to the 
Yadava king, Mahiadeva. 

In conduskm we woidd say a lew words about Ibe 
views of the Italian mtic and scholar G. B. Bottazza. In 
his work Kautalya is said to have been spoken of as the 
Macchiavelli of India. According to Dr. Wintemitz, 
Dr. Kalidas Nag repudiates the comparison of Kautalya 
with Macchiavelli in his recent work “The Diplomatic 
theories of Ancient India and the Arthalastra”, in 
Frendi. Dr. Winteimte takes the other view and thinks 

f Ayod.I0».«. 
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that “the designation of Kautalya as the “Indian Mac- 
chiavelli” seems perfectly justified in so far as both of 
them teach political methods from an amoralistic point 
of view.” (Vide Visvabharti Quarterly, October 1923). 
Those who have studied the dieories of both Macchia- 
velli and Kautalya would not but resist the conclusion 
that Elautalya stands no comparison with the western 
political theorist. First our distinguished author is no 
originator of any new system of political science. He 
himself admits that his work is a compiliation of the 
various and varied works of his predecessors, and as 
such claims no originaliiy of his own, except giving de- 
finite shape to the multitudinous confiicting systems 
existing.^ 

Secondly Kautalya’s study is not narrow, limited 
and confined to certain aspects of poliiy as Macchiavelli’s 
tmdoubtedly is. It displays a wider range of study of 
every possible aspect of public administration. Limi- 
tations of any kind do not embarrass our author. He is 
&ee in his explanations, and catholic in presenting his 
views. In fine his treatise leaves nothing to be desired. 
Thirdly, the ideal in Kautalya is not territorial aggrandi- 
sement but conquest with a higher aim in view. The 
Hindu ideal has all along been that the conquest of the 
earth was the means towards the realising of the end, 
namely the attainment of heaven. This has been de- 
monstrated by the author in season and out of season. 
Lastly Kautalya has nowhere sacrificed religious or 
moral principles towards his one end, namely, public 
welfare. The msdli of immoral state-craft and the illu- 
sion of unscrupulous methods in politics have been disil- 
lusioned by examining the xmjust attacks made by scho- 

arasR*! I 10 (text) 
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lars of both the East and the West. With Mr. Ganapati 
Sastri we conclude “it is evident that Kautalya was in- 
debted to the Smrtis and his position in respect of the 
Smrtis was that of a conunentator.”^ Thus Kautalya 
was not a Macchiavelli in any sense, nor his treatise, the 
undying work of Arthai§astra, a ‘secular one’ 



*■ Introduction to Part I of Kautalya’s ArthaS&stra (Trivan- 
drum series). 



APPENDIX IV 


KAUTALYA’S IMPERIALISM^ 

A most fascinating subject of Indian History is the 
study of Hindu administrations. The term 'administra- 
tion in its wider application includes the state, its 
institutions 2ind forms of government. The form of 
government was ordinarily democratic. According to 
that acute political thinker, Kautalya, both state and 
democracy are only the means to an end, and not an end. 
Welfare of the commxinity (prajmdm hitam hitam) is 
undoubtedly the end, and the democratic state is the 
means to realise this end. 

It is a fact of the utmost importance that the com- 
munity evolved out of the tribcd instinct. Society caTrip 
into being through the bond of kinship. It may be blood 
kmship, or cultural kinship, or both, as it happened in 
ancient India. The state emerges out of society and 
these presuppose ibe rise of institutions. On the term 
‘institution’ R. M. Mac Iver remarks thus: ‘the term 
institution is often loosely iised and implies the nature 
of an association.”® There is a distinction between insti- 
tutions and associations. Whereas an institution is an 
instrument to direct and regulate the activities of the 
community at large, an association is an organised group 
of certain members of the community to achieve a 
common purpose. Few institutions characterised the 
simple form of Vedic polity whereas in the complex 
polity of the Arthasastra there are hundreds of institu- 

1 Reprinted from the New Review, Calcutta. 

^Modern State, 

U 51 
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tions and associations aiding the ship of the state in its 
onward march. 

The extent of the Mauryan Empire was great and 
it included all Hindustan from Kashmir to Assam in the 
East, with the Arabian sea bordering the west, besides 
all South India beyond the Vindhyas, barring the Tamil 
Kingdoms. It included republican as well as vassal 
states. The imperial method was to conquer the dis- 
united republic and to overawe the united with the 
policy of subsidy and good will. This policy was 
vigorously pursued with the consequence ‘that the 
stronger republics survived the Mauryan imperialism, 
while the weaker ones succumbed.’ There is evidence 
to show that the Surastras survived among others. It 
is contended in another connection that whoever held 
the core of the Indo-Gangetic plain could efficiently 
command its outlying parts; not so efficiently however 
the country outside this region.^ But how are we to 
explain the fact that the Mauryan Empire whidi had 
its centre in Magadha (Modem Bihar) exercised an 
efficient rule over the whole of the Indo-Gangetic plain 
and regions extending to Afghanistan? 

While environment .would modify the methods of 
administration, it cannot be the sole factor in governing 
pcilitical and social iastitutions. Efficiency rests on the 
character of the Empire and the personalities behind the 
administration. So the success of the Mauryan adminis- 
tration depended on the nature of the imperial sway. 
The Mauryan Emperors were no aliens to the soil. They 
did not force a new lan^^e, new law and order, and a 
new reli^on. In all these the Government was run in 
the old traditional path. Change in rulership was never 
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followed by changes in the character and policy of the 
administration. Mauryan imperial sway meant only 
overlordship. In other words, the other states, inde- 
pendent and semi-independent, put themselves in a 
state of subordination to the overlord who claimed to 
be the ruler of all the earth. This voluntary 'acquie- 
scence of peoples invested the Mauryan monarch with 
the halo of imperialism. 

The policy pursued reminds us of the policy of 
subordinate isolation adopted by Lord Hastings 
(1813-23) towar<fe the Indian States in the 19th cen- 
tury. The States which volunteered to co-operate with 
the Paramount power were allowed fuU freedom in 
their internal affairs. They were expected to pay 
tributes and presents on specified occasions and assist 
the Paramount power in the latter’s external relations, 
especiziUy in waging wars with the enemies. Even in 
the case of the conquered countries, the same policy 
was pursued. Often the old royal line was suffered to 
exist in a state of subordination to the Paramount 
power. So the Empire rose with powerful rulers and 
sank imder weaklings. Under master rulers like 
Candragupta and his successors, the Empire was 
solidly built up. It broke up under the weak succes- 
sors of ASoka. < 

All this will be foimd true if one examines the 
theory of a circle of states (Mandala) explained in 
extenso by Kautalya. The conqueror is styled Vijigisu 
and he is anxious first to preserve his place among 
other sovereign states and next to impose his 
sovereignty over them. Love of glory and the mastery 
motive were, according to the political standards of the 
time, reckoned as legitimate ambitions of monarchs 
of far-reaching power. It was up to a ruler to aim at 
overlordship and in attedning this end, wars might be 
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fought and contracts might be entered into. This ruler 
was the Cakravarti and his Empire was the Cakra- 
vartiksetra. The latter is said to include all India 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. This was the 
motive underlying the Asvamedha in the epic days. 

Kautalya is not an advocate of this Asvamedha 
conquest of the world but he advocates conquest by 
arms and by diplomacy and preferably by diplomacy 
alone. The conqueror measured his strength by care- 
fully weighing the prosperity, decay, stagnation, weak- 
ness and similar conditions of other sovereign states. 
Such a condition of watchfulness on the part of the 
imperialist sovereign would produce a state of cease- 
less wars and turmoils. Kautalya is not for conjuring 
up wars and continuing them. He is for a policy of 
peace. He asks the conquering king to accept peace 
terms whenever such a course is advantageous. But 
he is not for peace at any price. If peace could be 
bought at an advantageous price, then have it,, Other- 
wise he should mobilize all his resources and strengthen 
his position by the pursuit of the six-fold policy. 

Kautalya says that the circle of states is the 
source of tins six-fold policy. The six forms of policy 
are entente, war, neutrality, a state of war, alliance, and 
double-dealing — ^to enter into a treaty with the one and 
to engage in war with the other. In furtherance of tins 
policy, the determining factors are place and time. H 
these would present themselves at the opportune mo- 
ment, ^idvantage was taken of and important decisions 
were reached in the use and application of that policy 
of six forms. If one could understand the real implica- 
tions of the six-fold policy, it is said that he could play 

the other kings at his will and plectsiure. 
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In the circle of states there is the primary circle 
besides other circles. The primary circle is the con- 
queror’s circle of states. It is made up of the conqueror, 
his ally and his ally’s ally. Each possessed the five ele- 
ments of sovereignty — ^the minister, the territory, the 
fortress, the treasury and the army. Thus this circle of 
states consisted of eighteen elements, the fifteen of the 
three states, and their kings. The other circles were 
those of the potential enemy, of the Madhyama ruler, 
and of the Udamia king. In a full circle of states we 
have altogether twelve monarchs^ each possessing five 
elements of sovereignty. Real sovereignty was achiev- 
ed by safcti or strength.* This was again three-fold — 
the strength of far-sighted statesmanship, the stroigth 
of the treasury and army, and the strength of energy 
an<1 enthusiasm. By a skilful handling of this three-fold 
sakti, the vijigtsu attains siddhi or consummation. The 
conquering king increases his power and makes his 
power felt by behaving not unrighteously towards his 
neighbouring chieftains. 

In formulating this theory of a circle of states, the 
Kautalyan polity provides the machinery for carrying 
on the imperial rule as well as the government of a 
comparativdy small state. So it is wrong to say that 
the Arthasastra polity is narrowed down to a small state. 
Does not Kautalya say: “Throwing the circumference 
of the circle of states beyond his friends’ territory, and 
making the kings of those states as the spokes of that 
circle, the conqueror shall make himself as the nave of 
that circle’ ? 
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Antamaharnatras, functions of, 149. 
212-3 

Ahtaydla, 145, 204-5, 231. 
Anusamydnam, 132, 227. 

Apadeia, 309-10. 

Apastamba, 14, 308. 

Aran/yacara, 205. 

Army, of the K§atriya, the best 
hereditary equipment of, 189, 
190-1. 

Army, officers of, 193; organisation of, 
195. 

Artisans, protection to, 229-30. 
Arthasamidna, 259. 

Arrian, 30, 35-7, 97, 190, 222, 336, 
344, 361. 

Arsenal department, 189. 


Arthasdstra, 23, 85. 

Ar§a form of marriage, 340. 

Aryaputra, 202, 214. 

Aryasma, 322. 

Artha^stra, on the silk of shin 
country; and Paniifi, 8-10, and 
surunga, 16-17; and Yajnavalkya, 
20-23; Religious data of, 23-24; 
astronomical data of, 25-27. 

Asceticism open to dl castes, 273, 362. 

Amatic Researches, 180. 

Asoka, 4-5, 12, 15; not a legislator, 
92-94, 98-100; Ksatriya, 275; Bud- 
dhist inscriptions of, 278; no monk, 
280-1; and Brahmmis, 277-8 and 
the Third Council, 292-4. 

Asoka’s dharma, the practical aspect, 
250-1; the doctrin^ a^ect, 252; 
non-sectarian in character, 45. 

Aioka’s faith and archaeolo^, 295-7. 

Aioka and Kalihga rebellion, 55. 

Asokavaddna, 87, 168. 

Astdbhdga, 143. 

Asi^hyayi, 9. 

Asuravijaya, 129. 

Asvddhyak^a, 192. 

Aivins, 23. 

Atharvan rites, 269. 

Atharva Veda, 3^. 

AtmapaUya, 218. 

Atmaraksitam, 348. 

AtavibdLa, 190. 

Athahhaga, 143. 

Avyaya, 10. 

Ayuktapurusas, 222. 

AyudMgdradhyak$a, 189. 


B 

Bahumukhya, 226. 
Badarayana, 308. 
Barhaspatyasastra, 306. 

Bairat Rock, 41, 198. 
Balakrid^i, 

Balasii,. 70. 

Bali, 143, 283. 

Balhava, 7. 

Bavdhandgdrddhayaksa, 172. 
Bandupalita, 4. 

Barabar H iU , 41, 198, 285, 
Barua, B. M., 28671. 
Bandhajana, 308. 

Beadon, C., il. 

Bell Capitd, 298. 
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Benares, 155. 

Bhadrahdhucaritay 52. 
Bhadrabaliusvamin, 51, 265. 
Bhadrasuva, 4. 

Bhagavad G%ixL, 253, 274. 

Bhandarkar, D. R. 43, 98; 227, 277-9. 
Bhattasvamin, 7. 

Bhavisya PuraM, 14. 

BMbra Edict, 41, 279. 

Bh&ga, 142. 

Bhagavata Purdm, 3, 271. 

Bhdja, 284. , 

Bhasa, 12, 18-19. 

Bheda, 178. 

BhAksugatika, 280. 

Bhlgnia, 326. 

Bhumisandhij 185. 

Bindusara, 4, 50, 52. 

Bismarck, 303. 

Board of supply and commissariat, 
189* 

Board of Trade, 233. 

Boutta, 371. 

Brahman, 346, 348. 

Brachmane, 370. 

Brahmadeya, 153, 365. 

BrahmdTida Purwm, 3. 

Brhaldasva, 4. 

Brhaddranaka Upanisadj 243, 

Brhad devata, 11. ^ 

Bfhad kathdkosa, 52, 306. 

Brhadratha, 4. 

B;r^haspati, 20. 

Breloer, 13, 349. 

Buddha, 273. 

Buddhagho§a, 293. 

Buddh^, 5; a monastic sect, 245; a 
child of Hinduism, 260-1. 

Buddhism and lay adherent, 281. 
Buddhist India^ 271. 

Buddhist lengends on Asoka, 276-7 
Buddhist Trinity, 279. 

Buhler, 3, 14, 43, 217, 276, 343. 
Burgess, 27, 83. 


Ca^iakya, 19, 50, 52, 262, 310, 320, 352. 
Cdturmasya) 114. 

Census, a permanent institution 232. 
Central government and provinces, 
208-9. 

Ceran ^enguttuvan, 65. 

Ceylon chronicles, 88. 

Chanda Ramaprasad, 274, 298. 
Chandasoka, 130;* 

Chandogya, 14. 

China, 7. 

Chullavaggd^ 294. 

Cipher writing, 181. 

Civil list, 150-51. 

Cina^ 6 - 8 . 

Cinapu^a, 7. 

Colas, 57. 

Colebrook, H. T., 270. 
Commander-in-Chief, qualifications 
and duties of, 193. 

Commissariat, 368. 

Coimcil, not a mere advisory ]body, 
134-5. 

Common will, principle of, 86. 
Cora-rajjuka, 216, 365. 

Corpus Inscriptionum Indicarum^ 43. 
Council, Chamber, 125; composition 
of, 126-7; members of, 1^/.; and 
the king, 128, 130; no majority opi- 
nion, functions of, 130, 133f. 

Court, MA., 41. 

Courts, special for officials, 172. 

of justice, 169; gradation of, 

168. 

Court offences, 170-71. 

Criminal Law-Court, jurisdiction of. 

Crown land, 349. 

Cross-examination, 170. 

Cunningham, 43, 62. 

Curtis Quintus, 36, 38. 

Customs duties, 146. 


Cakravarti, ^tra, 327. 

Calcutta Bairat its significance, 282; 
g^ed texts in, 2^; chronology, 

CamdJSlas, 164^ 205. 

C^dragupta and Jaina tradition, 50- 

Cantegupta, 3. 4, 6, 86, 185. 

^pital punishment, 165. 

Caturvarga, 29, 316. 

Caraka, 172. 

Cantm, 160. 

an economic dassificatioiL 247. 
and professions, 352-3. 


Bacchus, 183. 

Daiva WAirriage, 341. 
Dak^Tidpatha, 64-5. 

Davdd, 178. 

Dandi, 319, 323. 

Das Pancalaksana. 2. 

Daiahcmdha^ 171. ■ • > 

I>asaratha, 4, 281. 

Dasona, 4. 

Dana, 178. 

' Defalcation, 145. 

Deimachos, 31. 

Delhi-mirath, 198. 

Devacandra, 52. 

Devadatta, 285. 

Devadhaiman,, 4.. 

Devavannan, 4. * ' 
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Devanampriya, 209, 291, 

Dhamrmpada, 289-90. 

Dhanur-Veda, 326, 

Dharma, definition of, 241; of Bud- 
dhism, 243, 260. 
l>harmaMna, 253. 

DharmamuMmdtraSj 173, 211; func- 
tions of, 211-2. 

Dh^rmapravartaka, 117. 
Dharmas&stras, 13-14, 

Dharmasthiya, 161. 

DharmduasatTiinah, 211. 
Dharmavijaya, 56, 128-9, 254-7. 
Dharmasoka, 130. 

Dhauli Rock Edict, 41, 198, 238. 
Dhitarai^a, 178. 

Dhyana Yoga, 273-4. 

Dikpalas, 297. 

Diodorus, 30, 36, 38, 189. 

Dionysius, 38, 183. 

Dionysos, 370. 

DipcLvamia, 288. 

Diplomacy, means of, 177. 

Di^alkar, D. B., 313. 

Divyavaddna^ 15, 86, 2(K)-1, 275. 
Double fax, 233. 

Dramila, 318. 

Drinks, alcoholic, 348. 

Dronrnmvk'ha 149, 168. 

Duti Sukumar, 280. 

Diirga, 135. 

Du§yanta, 133 ti., 311. 

Duta, 181 ; qualificatiohs and duties 
of, 181f. ; and kinds of, 213. 
Dvdradeya, 145. 

Dyuta, 146. < 

E 

Early History of India, 1, 57, 

Edicts, administrative, 96 ; Geogra- 
phical distribution of, 198-9. 
E^pt, 330. 

Ekarat, 71. 

Elliot, Sir Walter, 41. 

Elphinstone, 371. 

Elephants, 335-6. 

Encyclopaedia Brittanica (11th 
Edn.), 45. 

Eqxaity, 160-1. 

Eratothenes, 37. 

Ethics of War, 186; attention to the 
sick and the wounded, 187; non- 
Qombatants unmolested, 188. 

F 

Fa-Hien, 36, 40, 197n., 295. 

Farquhar, JJ^., 295. 

Finance, Department of, 159. 

Fiscal policy of Asoka, 144. 

Fleet, J. F., 283. 

M 53 


Forced labour, 146. 

Foreign Policy, 118-9, 179-80. 
Foreigners, protection to, 231. 
Foreign merchants, 145. 

Foreign embassies, 183. 

Four quarters, guardian deities of, 
297. 

Frontier guard, 213. 

Frontier people, 213. 

G 

Gunas, 9. 

Ganandyam, 157, 227. 

Ganapati Sastri, T., 8, 11, 18, 20-21, 
311. 

Ganikadhyak^, 210. 

Gautama, 245, 316. 

Gandharva form of marriage, 341. 
Geiger, Dr. W., 69, 201n-2. 
Geography, a study of, 1. ' 

Germania, 31. 

Gilgit tribe, 7. 

Gimar Inscriptions, 42, 69, 198. 

Gopa, functions of, 206-7, 238-9, 331. 
Gosala makkhaliputta, 285. 
Government servants, conduct of, 
225; appointment of, 226. 

Govinda Diksita, 306. 

Grama, 203. 

Grdmavrddhas, 169. 

Grhyasutras, 344. 

Guild, merchants, 138. 

Guptas, 3. 

Gupta walls, 63. 

Gvdhalekhya, 181. 

Gudha purusas, 224, 264. 

H 

Haraprasad ^tri, 18, 62, 343-4. 
Harisena, 52. 

Harrington, J. H., 41. 

Har^acarita, 291. 

Hasty&dhyaksa, 192. 

Haritiputta ^takanni, 217. 
Hathigumpha, 55. 

Heali^ balm, 187. 

Hellenistic Kmgdoms, 183-184. 
Hemacandra, 314. 

Heras, H, 276. 

Heretics, 346. 

Herodotus, 31. 

Hertel, 23. 

Himalaya, 7. 

Historical Doubts Concerning Napo- 
leon, 16. 

History of Sanskrit Literature, 2. 
Hiuen ’Tsiang, 294. 

Hoemle, Dr., 281. 

Holtzendorff von, 82. 

Hopkins, Professor, 142, 
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HorseSs 336. 
Hultzsch, 43, 45. 
Hunting, 112, 347. 


India, of four books, 29, 373. 
Incendiarism, 187. 

Indians Past, 9. 

Zndifca, 29, 30. 31, 32. 35. 

Indische Stvdien, 10. 

Indra, 23. 

Indrapalita, 4. 

Indus Valley, prehistoric culture of, 
274. 

Industries, nationalisation of, 145. 
International relaHons, three lsmd& 
of, 179. 

Itihdsa, 24. 

Iti Vuttaka, 281. 

210 . 

tsila, mahamatras of, 209. 


Jacobi, H., 244, 266, 303, 318. 

Jail, cificers of, 172-3; regulations of, 
175. 

Jail deliveries, 175. 

Jalmini, 308. 

Jainism, 245; Jainism, a doctrine, 261. 
Janapada, 7; Janapoda of the iirtha* 
sastra, 135. 

Janapa^ four divisions of, 204. 
Janapada, 135; located the capi-i 
tal, 136; procedure, 136-7; ind 
Asoka, 139; functions of 139. 
Janapadasandhi, 168. 

Jatakas, 13, 339, 366. 

Jaugad^ 198, 238. 

Jayanta, 23. 

Jayaswal, K. P. 7, 86, 96, 363. 
Jimutavahana, 3^. 

Johnstor^ E. H., 307, 322, 

Jolly, J., 8. 12,. 14-15, 17, 31, 34, 307, 
3U, 370. 

Jone% William, 35L 
Jo^ H. C., 247n. 

Jtidgje assisted by n pmiel of couns^ 
" 171; Chides ei, 174 
Judicial empxiry, 166. 

sdnrlnfeaiaon 34S 

s% m 


J, 




Kadamhari, 323. 

Kalapatra, 343. 

KalsI, 198. 

K^mandaka, 315-6, 319. 
Kmrmndakamtisdras 313. 

Kdmandaki, 321. 

KdrncLsutra, 135, 316, 326-7 
KaHhga Inscriptions, 132, 155. 
Kancukin^ 110. 

Kanjada, 246. 

Kanika, 178. 

Kantaka, 220 . 

Karv^kaJhdhanaj 161. 

Kanigka, 292. 

Kanvas, 5. 

Kianvayanas, 5. 

Kapilavasthu, 299. 

Kapis, country of, 197n. 

Kara, 144 
Karma sandhi, 185. 

Kaxmapadanta, 311. 

Kausambi, 198, 209. 

Kautalya, a figure of mythology, 14- 
15; and sannyasa, 24-25. 

Kautallya and inscriptions of A^ka, 
47-48. 

Kautallya, 38; a manual on state 
cr^ 108; a secular treatise, 123. 
Kautaliya and the Kamasutra, coin- 
cidences of, 307. 

Kautalya a pandit, 304-5. 

Keith, Dr. A. B., 6, 11, 23, 243, 301 
309. 

Kerala, 155. 

Keralaputra, 57, 155. 

Kem, H., 259, 277, 292. 

Kesavasyamio, 312. 

Kharoatika, 149. 

King, his powers, 91; daily time- 
table, 10^7; personal safety of, 
108/.; some habits of, 111/,; cere- 
monial washing of hair of, 113; 
Duties of 115 ^F,; privileges of 121 
ff- 

King, highest War^master, 350- 
Kirfiel Von Willibald, 2. 

Konakamana, 284-5, stupa, 285^ 
Kosala, 155- 
Kosar, 60. 

KostbggaiSdhyak^ 155. 

Krcia, 330- 

KSatrttdh4r)Hd,i 248. 

Ktedas, 30. 37.t», 104. 

Kullukkbhatta, 144 
Kumarns, 140, 20E. 

Kunala, 4 215. 

Kuntala, . 

Kutala goira, 312. ' 

320. 

KupySdhj^^ 

K.^ldypddha, 178, 18647- 
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L 

Land, measurement of, 330. 

Land revenue, 349. 

Lassen, C., 270, 347. 

Law, ancient conception of 246-7. 
Law, Heads of, 160; courts of, 161, 
Law of Treason, 122. 

Law, N. N., 151, 331. 

Lauriya-Araraj, 199. 
Lauriya-Nandangarh, 199. 

Legal procedure, *169-170; cross-ex- 
amination, 170. 

Lekhaka^ 172. 

Lekhya, 344. 

Les Theories Diplomatiques, 7. 

Les Inscriptions de Piy^asi, 

Levi, S., 351. 

Lingami^sana, 10 . 

Lohhavijaya, 129. 

Local assemblies, 216. 

Lohadhyaksa, 337. 

Lokayatra, 83, 153, 

Lokayd1frdrtih% 116. 

Lumbini, 143-4. 

M 

Me Crindle, 331. 

Macdonell, 2, 9, 10. 

Macphail, J. M., 43. 

Madhavacarya, 306. 

Magadha, 21. 

Magadhi, 294, 

Mahdhhdrata, 12, 13, 14, 69, 178, 248, 
282. 

Mahabba^ya, 9, 12, 309. 

Mahamatras, 132, 208-9, equated witib 
adhyaki^s, 210-1. 

MahS^t^, Council of, 158. 
Mahdrmtriya, 209. 

MahariArdyana 243. 

Mdh&nasa, 194. 

Mahapadma Nanda, 71. 

Mah^hala, 258. 

MaJiapuranaSf 1. 

Mah&vamia^ 69, 264, 275. 

Mahamra, 245, 273. 

Mdhesvara sutras, 11 . 

Maine, 147. 

Major Rock Edicts, places of, 197. 
Majumdar, R C., 293. 

Malaya mountains, 155. 

Malla country, 318. 

Mallanaga, 318. 

Mallinama, 324. 

Mamulanar, 61, 63, 64. 
Mdnavadharmasastra, 291. 

Mandala, theory, policy, 74, 77, 327. 
Manu, 2. 

Mansehra, 69, 198. 

MantrajndTum, 126. 


Mantrarak^nmi, 126. 

Mantripari^, 125, 159; of thfe pro- 
vinces, 1^4. 

Mantripari^ad, 94-95. 

Manufacture, department of, 234. 
Manvantra, 2. 

Marriage, institution of, 340. 
Marshall, Sir John, 274 
Mosa, 319. 

Maski, 41. 198. 

Massage, the custom of, 113, 345. 
Matsya jmrana, 3, 4. 

Mauryas of Konkan, 60. 

Mauryan administration, not a mili- 
tary rule, 80-81. 

Mauryan empire, 66-7; extent of, 
197; dynasty — , 5; categorical list 
of kings of— ,4; provinces and 
viceroys — , 200-01. 

Max Muller, 14, 344. 

MegastheTies and Kautilya, 329. 
Magasthenes, sensation^ elements 
m, 31—32; visit of, 34—35. 
Megasthenes, 34 103, 183, 222, 228, 
234. 

Metals, workmanship in, 337^9. 

Meyer, J. J., 310, 319. 

Milestones a Persian institution, 31, 
330. 

Military oflGicers, 367/. 

Ministers, tenure of office, 132. , 
Minor Rock Edicts on the borders of 
the empire, 197; Mysore, 41. 
Misappropriation, 145. 

Mitrahcda, 189. 

Mitra, R.. 319-20. 

MitrasanMi, 185. 

Mohenjodaro, 274. 

Mohur, 60. 

Moksa iSdstra, 317. 

Monahan, F. J., 

Monuments of Asoka, 296. 

Mookeijee, R. K, 43, 221, 279, 331 
Moriyar, 59, 60, 61 
Mvdrdrdk^asa, 15, 96, 314, 322. 
MrcchakaHka, 318. 

MuppSL, 249. 

Mysore, 50, 57-2. 

N 

Nadidurga, 235, 334. 

Hadipala, 366. 

Ndgojra, 135. 

NagalaviyohaUika, 210. 

Ndgaraka, 210; duties of, 236. 
Nagaravyavahd/rika, 238. 

Nagarjuni HiU, 41, 286. 

Naigama coins, 138. 

Randas, 3, 49-50, 58, 58, 61, 199, 262. 
301. 

Nanda L, 55, 57. 
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NandaVempire, the first empire, 50, tl. 
Nidimrthdrnavasamk^epaj 312. 
Navadhak^a, 368. 

Narasimhac^ar, R., 265. 

Narada, 178. 

Narenda, 85, 303-4, 351. 

NareTidrankat 86. 

Navadhyaii^^a, 192, 368. 

Nayacandrika^ 8. 

Nayaka, 194. 

Nearchos, 31, 37, 343-44. ^ 

Niga^ithas (Nirgranthas) , 286. 
Nigamaj 135. 

NigKva Pillar, Edict, 41, 199. 

Niohati, 131. 

Nipata^ 10. 

Nirukta, 10. ' 

Nirvana, 276, 289. 

Nityadhikdrah, 226. 

Nurses, 187, 194. 

Nydya, 160. 

Nydyasutra, 316. 


O 

Officials of the city, 367. 

Oldenherg Prof. 277, 292. 

Oldham, C. E. A. W., 197 71. 
Onsiekaretes, 31. 

Overlordship, nature of, 73-74. 

Ox races, 113. 

P 

Padika, 194. 

Padyadhyak§a, 192. 

Fak$iLasvami, 319. 

Palibothra, 329. 

Pana, 319. 

Pancahandha, 171. 

Pancalaksana, 2. 

PcmcaUnira, 22-23, 321-2. 

Pancika Samghas, 137. 

Pandya, 57, 155. 

Panini, 9-11, 16, 18. 

Pargiter, F. E. 2, 5. 

Parasara, 125. 

Parik?a, 252, 258. 

Paridesa, 366. 

Farifcleia, 165 71. 

Parik$it, 303. 

Pari^ad of Asoka, 97, 131, 214. 
Parokta, 171. 

Parsva, 147. 

Pa$anda, 239, 273. 

Pass^rts, Superintendent of, 366. 
Paternal conception, 98-99. 

MtaXi, 611, 335. 

Pitaliputra, the capital, 32, 109, 228, 
2^, 333. 

’*^ataniali, 9, 12, 16, 137, 291, 308. 


Paura association, 137. 

Paura^-Jdnapada, 135; in Pataliputra, 
137; in Tak§as!la, 210. 

Paura vyavahdrika, 210. 

Periplus, 69. 

Persia, 155. 

Pigeons, flying of, 205. 

PiUars of Asoka, 197. 

Pisuna, 125, 311. ^ 

Pitinikas, 57. • 

Piyadasi Inscriptions, 39. 

Piyadarsi, 42. 

Pindakara, 143. 

Plato, 31. 

Pliny, 30, 35, 86, 184, 190. 

Plutarch, 190. , 

Podiyil Hfll, 58. 

Poisons, how to detect, 110. 

Poor relief, 152. 

Poros, chariot of, 191. 

Pounnatu or Punnta, 52. 

Poussin VaUee, 286, 290. 

Prabhacandra, identification of 264-5. 
Prades^rah, 171. 

PradeUkas, 158, 219; functions of 220-1. 
Pradi, 9. 

Prajddharma, 242. 

Prdjdpatya, 341. 

Pranaya, 147. 

Prasdsta, 194. 

PraUjnayaugandhurdyana, 18. 
PrMisdkhya>-kdtydyana, 10. 
Prdtiiakhya-Vdjasaneyi, 10. 

PraUsarga, 2. 

Prativedaica, 181, 

Pratyahara, 11. 

Pravrdjita, 267. 

Pravirapuru$as, 222 
Prasasta, 369. 

Princep, James, 43. 

Princes, education and discipline of, 

101 - 2 . 

Prisoners, 168; general amnesty, 174; 

release of 175. 

‘Private property, 349. 

Provincial governor, revolt against, 
215-6. 

Prthu, 21. 

Ptolemy, 52. 

Public expenditure, 148-9; other news, 
151; productive, 151. 

Pulindas, 67, 205. 

PuranJdnuru, 58. 

Puranas, 12-14, 320, 345. 

Purana reader, 150. 

Purana Texts of the Dynasties of the 
Kcdi Age, 2, 5. 

Purohita, 127-8, 372. 

Purusas or servants, duties of, 

222 . 

Purv^umhhcLs, 215. 

Pu§yagupta Vaisya, 200. 
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Raghuvamsa^ 324-5. 

Rajadharmaj 242. 

Rdjamdrga^ 329, 348. 

Hajasattama, 43, 57. 

Rajauiti, 321. 

Rajaraja varma, 25. 

Eajamaiia, IGO, 169. 

Bdjatarangini, 264, 288. 

Rajdvalikatha, 52, 266. 

Raja-Visaya, 67. 

RajjUj 366. 

Rajjukaj 365. 

Raiukas, 138-9; duties of, 216-7. 
Rarnaywfpa, 8, 11, 135, 339. 

Rampurva Pillar, Edict, 41. 
Ra^trikas, 67. 

Ratn&ruindi, 52. 

Rathadhyaksa^ 192. 

RJSi^ra, 144. 

Rd^ya, 200 . 

Record 157. 

Rel^cm and Politics. 245-6. 
Revenue, sources of, 142-3; rural, 
143. 

Rg Veda samhita, 177. 

Rhys Davids, 271, 333. 

Rice Lewis, 41, 52, 101, 265. 


Ristikas, 57. 

Roads under Asoka, 239-40, 329. 

Roy, Dr. P. C. 17. 

Rudradaman, 70, 201. 

Rummindei, 41, 199. 

Rupnatb Minor Rock Edict., 41, 198. 


^bara, 205. 
gadhhdga, 143. 

Sacrifices, Vedic, 347. 

Sahasrim, 198. 

Saisunagas, 199. 
iakUj 75, 83. 

Sakuntala, 113 n., 311. 
Sdkydjwikadin, 263. 

Saliluka, 4. 

Samaddar, J, N., 221. 

SamShartd, 154, 204, 367. 
Samantapdsadika^ 293. 

Samaya, 93. 

SambodH Asoka’s visit to, 283. 
Samprati, 4. 

Sam/odhcJca, 113. 

Sifici, 199. 

Sandrakottas, 351. 

SaThgam, 292. 

Sanghasandhi, 363. 

Sangbavntta, 328. 

Sangraha^ 149, 168. 


Sankararya, 313. 

Sannidhata, 154. 

Sannyasa, 263. 

Sannyasins, 273 and the state. 117-8. 
Saptanga, 

Sarga, 2. 

Saxmanes, 371. 

Samath, 199. 

Sarvadhivadins, 294. 

Sasana, 93. 


^ta-dhanus, 4. 

{§atadbara, 4. 

^tyaputra, 57. 

^ta^^hana inscription, 217. 

SaunkL, 181. 

Schmidt, 17. 

Schroeder Von, 274. 

Schwambeck, 29, 33, 35, 38, 371. 
Selekos Nikator, 183, 2^. 
Sevdhhaktam, 143. 

Senart, 39, 43. 

Setu, 365. 

Sett^ndha, 332. 

Sexagesiinal system, 25. 

Surgical instruments. 187. 
Shabhasgarhl Bock Edict, 41, 69, 1^. 
ShamaruiSf 2J2. 

Shama Sastii, 6, 21, 144, 176, 225, 311, 
323. 


Shjn, 7, 8. 

Shina, the Gilgit tribe, 7. 

Siddhfipura, 198. 

Siddhi, 75, 83. 

10 . 

Simhapura, king of, 185. 

Site, 142. 

^tadhyak^a, 332. 

Sivatavaratridkaraj 325. 
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